

Teaching the unteachoble? 
ALEXANDER GOEHR, 
himaelfa compoBer and 
professor of music, looks at the 
problems and values of music 
education and considers 
whether the kind of 
spontaneity and intuition 
demanded for creativity is 
likely to be damaged by the 
constraints of an academic 
course (page 13) 
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Every etude n t should have 
one: in the first of a monthly 
series on INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY, Jon Turney 
considers how universities and 
colleges will cope with the 
computer boom (page II) 

The YOUTH TRAINING 
SCHEME: Clive Seale sets out 
the facts and figures and 
examines the aspirations and 
prejudices (page 14) 

The father of modern 
GENETICS: one hundred 
years after the death of Gregor 
Mendel, Hans Kalmus 
reevaluates the Austrian 
monk's contribution to 
biulugi cal iJxoughiond diopoln 

a few of the prevailing myths 
(page 16) 

.Love of beauty , sefase of justice: 
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and a new selection 
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Party Line(Ian, 
Wrigglesworth) . . 6 


The next six months should see a 
significant sharpening of the still fuzzy 
outline of continuing education. The 
University Grants Committee's con- 
tinuing education working party has 
just completed its first report which 
will be published today or on Monday. 
The National Advisory Body’s con- 
tinuing education group has promised 
to produce a substantial report by the 
summer to be in time to influence the 
NAD's next planning exercise which 
will start in tne autumn. 

At present continuing education is 
an alarmingly flexible, even volatile, 
category. In the case of the universities 
the term embraces two quite separate 
traditions, the Tawncyitc liberal adult 
education of the extramural depart- 
ments and the highly specific post- 
graduate professional courses typical 
of medicine but now spreading rapidly 
through most applied sciences. In the 
polytechnics and colleges it is often 
difficult to establish a sensible de- 
marcation between "initial” higher 
education with many mature students 
enrolled on its large number of flexible 
and diverse courses and "continuing” 
higher education. Often the difference 
seems to be one of degree rather than 
of kind. 

So both the UGC and the NAB 
groups have had to contrive a defini- 
tion of continuing education that is not 
so narrow that it remains imprisoned 
an the periphery of higher education 
but not so wide that it looks like an 
unconvincing take-over bid for the 
mainstream. Nor is this-baiance be- 
tween iiiaereUon and ambition the only 
one which they need to keep. Similar 
balances have to be maintained be- 
tween those who treasure the liberal 
fdeals of adult education and- those 

i t .. - o . lM» n l*i ra<< l u tT-*Tr- 

terms of the entrepeneurship of full- 
cast fees, and between those who 
regard continuing education as com- 
pensation (“to each according to his- 
needs., , and so emphasize access 
and, similar courses and their ihore 
powerful rivals who sec it as consolida- 
tion ("id him that hath . . and so 
emphasize up-dating and professional 
improvement. - 

Arguably the, NAB group has the 
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So “responsible body" status, under 
which a majority but not all English 
universities receive a direct grant from 
the Department of Education and 
Science to provide liberal adult educa- 
tion through extramural departments, 
was bound to be a key issue in the 
UGC inquiry. Formally the working 
party has ducked it by asking the DES 
to take a final decision: informally the 
wording of their report leaves little 
doubt that they would support its 
abolition. 

The oblique approach adopted by 
the working party can perhaps be 
excused. Nothing would have been 
worse than to drive the extramural 


the Advisory Council for Adult ana 
Continuing Education - except poss- 
ibly to deny altogether that “responsi- 
ble body’^ status has become an 
anachronism and must either be re- 
formed or abolished. 

After all, its present form has drifted 
a long way from the original purposes 
for which it was introduced in 1907. 
Then the Idea was to provide prepara- 
tory courses for regular university 
study. “Responsible body” status was 
closely linked with the radical aspira- 
tions of the Workers Educational 
Association before the First World 
War. Indeed they could fairly, be 
regarded as part of the same democra- 
tic movement to open up higher educa- 
tion. This movement was cut short at 
the end of the war. Some historians of 
the universities have even interpreted 
the creation in 19J9 of the UGC as a 
derisive victory of the university main- 
stream over these democratic insur- 
gents - which adds to the irony of- the 

mending the abolition of “responsible 
body’’ status. 

Between the wars the radicalism 
• represented in the pre-1914 WEA and 
semi-institutionalized in “responsible 
body" status was dissipated. .what had. 
begun as an. activist experiment in the 
- heart of the universities was subtly 
transformed Imp an essentially quletist 
. operation on their periphery. Liberal 
adult education was depolitlcized and 



tional courses require close links with 
the practical world which are effective- 
ly forbidden by fears of the bad old 
radical days. Just how constricting are 
the political restraints on adult educa- 
tion was demonstrated by the rise and 
fall of the ACACE. The moment the 
advisory council seemed to be about to 
break the apolitical taboo it was con- 
demned. 

The second disadvantage is more 
serious. Because extramural depart- 
ments are funded by a special grant 
from the DES they never have to 
compete with mainstream academic 
departments for attention and money. 
Because they never have to make 
much of a case, they have drifted 
dangerously far away from the main 
preoccupations of the rest of the 
university, which in turn is encouraged 
to consign liberal educational values to 


specialization of undergraduate educa- 
tion is that fheTawneyite tradition has 
been allowed to opt out through the 
extramural system (except perhaps at 
Keele). 

A third disadvantage is that the 
paraphernalia of “responsible body” 
status have encouraged the growth of 
unhealthy and unhelpful divisions in 
our view of continuing education, most 
prominently between an apolitical 
liberalism that can easily be dismissed 
as hopelessly impraotical and a myopic 
instrumentalism that can as easily be 
dismissed as high-grade training. What 
we need is adult education that is a lot 
more practical and continuing educa- 
tion that Is more critical and reflective. 

Of course the difficulties of adjust- 
ment -should not be underestimated. 
Extramural departments can hardly be 
■ (.ApLLiui'iu compete crfttilVdiy Ovci- 
night with the big battalions in science 
and engineering. There is also the 
danger that the full value of the present 
- DES grant would not be added to the 
UGC grant, especially in the present 
philistine political climate. But pro- 
vided a reasonable period of transition 
is allowed and reasonable guarantees 
are obtained from the DES. the case 
for ending “responsible body 1 ’ Status in 
itsjircsent form is overwhelming. 

Some will regard this conclusion 


Has anyone ever heard of this 
chap Foucault? 

Come again, vice chancellor? 
I’m sorry. Professor Stebbine. 
FOUCAULT. F-O-U-C-A-U- 
L-T. 

Is he . . . erm . . . French, vice 
chancellor? 

Well, certainly sounds it. Michel. 
That’s French for Michael isn't 
it? 

/ don’t want to be in the slightest 
nationalistic about this , Wee 
chancellor . . . 

Quite so. Doctor Grampling . . . 
But do we really want to hand an 
honorary degree to some chappie 
who may well use the occasion to 
go blathering bn to the assembled 
parents about the wonders of 
exlstensialism or whatever the 
current fad is on the Left Bank? 
And there Is the business of (he 
lambs. 

The lambs. Professor Stebblng? 
The French, vice chancellor. 
Burning our lambs. 

Oh I see. Yes, yes. Quite so. 
Well, shall we say “reject list” 
then? 

Definitely. 

Thank you. May we now move 
on to tne last proposal which is 
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caster. Now any strong views on 
this nomination? Television 
chappie. , 

Isn’t he that . . . erm . . • sllghjb 
effete fellow? 

1 don't think he’s particularly 
effete, Professor Ransom. 

Is this the chappie who says: fft 
nice to see you and nice to set 
you”? 

“Nice to see you: to see you 
nice”, is, I believe, the express- 
ion you’re after, Doctor Gram- 
pling. No, it’s not him, no. Bu 
looks like another for the reject 

Could we now go through the 
complete reject list, vice chan* 
cellor? 

Certainly. The full list with our 
reasons for rejection now reads: 
Michel Foucault - too French. 
E. P. Thompson - too political. 
Germaine Greer - too feminist. 

And Peter Swinnerton-pyer j 

too obvious. While our _ short ust 
of possible candidates is: Henry 
Moore, Harold Wilson, Mark 
Thatcher, Roy Jenkins and E. b. 
Sedgecombe. 

Thank you* vice chancellor. 
Actually, I could perhaps 
matters along by declaring 

personal preference for w 

Sedgecombe. Not only is he 
local man but he’s done qo 
.excellent work for the mm 
waterways. He is also a 
ly modest, one might almost 
self-effacing man, which I . 
lieye fits him well for such 

1 do so agree with yoo, 
chancellor. Unfortunately, 

, r i ever Jheitmngest, evince for» 
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Sedgecombe’ s 

\qctfin also constitutes anJjhP*~ 
jmeht to his present -cantityM* • 

fowhat way. Professor BaS 



V-cs put tenure 
compromise 
to Sir Keith 


Fletcher condemned over Hamilton 


byNgaio Crequer 
The vice chancellors will put forward 
their own scheme to weaken tenure for 
university teachers at their next meet- 
ing with Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of- 
State for Education and Science, it he 


will agree to drop his plan to abolish it w »uia ni 
altogether. 

Tne Committee of Vice Chancellors ® P r °j 
and Principals hopes to strike a bargain 
with Sir Keith: if he agrees to drop his 
determination that dismissal for re- 
dundancy should be included in indi- 
vidual contracts and permitted by 
university charters, they will try to detrrww 

J 5 ±jggssssss 

years; making tenure more difficult to su ™* survcy would | 00 k at support 

HniSlllon and puSras- 
K V.P Sohf ,n l l«Tnd if m tag bllt not academic matters. Under 

raS!i h th * t0 • the CVCP scheme a steering commit- 

Th* hnup #„m Qir tee would be set up under an indepen- 

_Tbe vice chancellors have tola Sir dcn j cha j r A number of universities 

would volunteer to be scrutinized and 

Models seek S m LSd7 r pJess“oi: a T^ s Si^!l 

r)a \7 would conduct the survey. 

*vUi^oo There has been pressure on the 

universities to agree some kind of 
scheme before the Government’s Pub- 
lic Expenditure Survey Committee 
survey. , , 

On a similar theme, the University 
Grants Committee asked the universi- 
ties this week to make maximum use of 
regional purchasing groups. The 
aavice was contained In the letter 
telling the universities what their re- 
current grant would be for 1984. 

The figure of £ l ,265m is £17m less 
that the provisional figure announced 
last year, and represents a 2Mper cent 
cut in real terms. The UGC is also 
keeping back £l42m for rates, redun- 
dancy compensation, new blood posts, 
and other overheads. 

The letter says the UGC will raise no 
objections if universities take more 
postgraduates than their student num- 
ber targets allow, but they wiU be given 
no extra money. It will be up to them to 
\ [ " judge if they want to depress their 

OWU5 ‘ spending per student, 

w, • • • • They say expenditure on library 

- j f [S** 8 cover-up at Edinburgh periodicals was at its lowest in 1982/83 
and. Glasgow' colleges of art this for a substantial minority of mstitp- 
w*ek, Nuae models refused to take t j on and universities should try to 

Dili Ihdlit alwtLa. n Mn «i nn IlhmnPC niUl 


Keith that if tenure is regarded ns u 
“sacred cow” then nothing can be 
done. Legislation is still considered to 
be politically unlikely hut reforms 
round the edges arc possible, although 
individual universities, and the unions, 
would need to agree. 

Several weeks ago Sir Keith asked 
for a progress report on the CVCP on 
tenure which they gave to the universi- 
ties two years ago. The universities 
have made few changes. The CVCP 
has also told Sir Keith it estimates that 
about 50 per cent of universities have 
cast iron tenure, and the rest varying 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 

The powerful Commons Public 
Accounts Committee is to condemn 
former Scouish Office minister for 
industry ntid education. Mr Alex 
Fletcher, over the sale of Hamilton 
College of Education. 

The committee is to present its 
report on the sale to Parliament next 
week, following evidence that Hamil- 
ton was sold Tor £5m less than its 
potential market value. 

Mr George Robertson. Labour MP 
Tor Humilton. has colled for the res- 
ignation of Mr Fletcher, now minister 
tor corporate and consumer affairs at 
the Department of Trade and In- 
dustry. 

He sold: “Alex Fletcher was in 
charge of the Scouish Education De- 


partment when the college was being 
sold and ii was quite obvious to 
everyone even during that period that 
things were being mishandled". 

Inc Public Accounts Cnmmiitee 
will criticize the haste of the sale, and 
the fad that it was not handled by 
estate agents despite nfficinl guide- 
lines. The college, axed in I9K1 by the 
Scnttich Office despite u widespread 
campaign to retain it, was sold to a 
private school and Millar Homes for 
X68U.CKNI, although it cost £I,70(I,(XXI 
to build in the early 1960s. 

Mr George Patnn. Hamilton's for- 
mer principal snid: “If it Imd been any 
ordinary person trying lo sell u house, 
and they couldn't get what they knew it 
was worth, they would hold oft until 
the market was better or try again in 
another way. , 

“1 think the sale was rushed and 
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Ttoe was a cover-up at Edinburgh 


Dancing the blues away 


bungled rand that speed was forced on 
the officials by the ministers.'* 

There was strong feeling ai the time 
of Hamilton's closure inm a more 
obvious candidate if cuts were being 
Imposed was Crnigie College, in the 
constituency rtf Mr George Younger, 
Secretary of Slate for Soil land. 

*The issue was so sensitive that 
ministers rushed to get it swept under 
the carpel as quickly us they could. I'm 
convinced it would have been too 
embarrassing for George Younger had 
the college lain unsold." said Mr 
Pi lion. 

He udded that he was nun icukirly 
disturbed that Strathclyde Region had 
not he ett encouraged by (he Scouish 
Office to lake over (he college, which 
could have been used for community 
education or the inscrvicc training of 
teachers. 


Education 
budget’s 
share rises 

by John O’Leary 
Education will receive a bigger shnre 
of public expenditure according lo 
Government plnns published yester- 
day. While all spending is held con- 
stant, eduention will receive an in- 
crease af more than £!40m. 

Both universities and the public 
sector of higher Education are given 
increased budgets in 1985 and 1986 
despite falling enrolments in the 
second year covered by the latest 
expenditure White Paper. Science is 
compensated for expected inflation, 
with the Science and Engineering 
Research Council receiving an addi- 
tional sum for international subscrip- 
tions. 

Students numbers are expected to 
rernnin constant next year and then to 
fall in 1986/87. Full-time undergradu- 
ate numbers are down by 6,000 to 

443.000 and postgraduate numbers by 

1.000 to 40,000 in 1986/87. But. on the 
Government's present demand projec- 
tions, this will still mean n rise in the 
participation rate for 18-ycar-olds to 
above 14 per cent. 

Universities will receive nn extra 
£33m recurrent grant next ycaT, with 
further increases of £42m in 1985/86 
and £30m In the following year, bring- 
ing rhoir total grant to £1 ,410m; 

The polytechnics and colleges are 
given nn oxtra £15m jn 1985786 after 


losing, ground In the -wake of the 
National Advisory Body's cuts for 


« clothes because of a pay 
J*Pule. They are seeking an Increase 
M their present hourly pay of £2.50 to 

*Kt 

vjtt.tpodeb'art also seeking im- 
r9ved Working conditions, Idclud- 
t 5 .^. tpinlrnpm temperature of 7Q 
>® e » n * s 1 ln the studios. 


maintain spending on libraries and 
consumables. 

Lord Flowers, chairman of the 
CVCP said that the cut, “coming on 
top of the large reductions in grant 
Imnosed since 1981 means that univer- 


top of the large reductions in grant 
Imposed since 1981 means that univer- 
! sitfcs’ hopes for a reasonable period of 
consolidation at approximately level 
funding, have been dashed. 


Cambridge University PhD students 
Victor Tybulelvtcz and Sheila Cooks- 
ley lead the way It) one of the more 
unlikely student crazes of the 1980s. 

They have jived (heir way to the 
finals of the universities’ ballroom 
dancing championships, which lake 
place next week- at Warwick. 

Sixteen learns from 14 universities 


will lake part, with -Oxford (which 
awards half- blues to Its team) the 
favourites, Cambridge, where mem- 
bership has shot up from 150 to. 750 In 
six years, U thought to' have the 
largest club but grants no honours 
largely because the separate men’s 
mid women’s blues committees can- 
not agree on how. to treat mixed 
teams, 


1984/85. Their Increase is maintained 
In the fallowing yenr. 

In the commentary" to the White 
Paper, the Government sets its main 


i r; n cm ki 1 1 n mr-i 


maintenance, of access, Jnlproved effi- 
ciency and economy In all sectors while 
maintaining standards, and n further 
shift in provision towards science, 


engineering, and technology. 

The Government's Expenditure Pt/hns 
.1984185 to 1986/8?, HMSO , £11.50. 


; No merger no money , UGC tells Wales 

combine ..to ferm c single faculty of 

,|to b,no ":, 

: » decision no. later 


Liverpool still restricted 


i f : twroad' . - u UV.j wrote Ifiis wees IM ;; ‘V'VY-V iu ahniilH'- lie 

.the -University of >tere !>gK'nSt iK?UOC had 

Science- atari Tech- 

Goflego, .Car- .'onM*" *K^ t ^|d do if the will 


aam ine Gjjjy way to onng eimiyu - 
ffo.nl aitif eRecllvff base for ;and coasent 
W Id iioirdifr was for . tho . ? Iqckidg. •? 


W W ! Gar d iff was for the . ? Iqckirig. •? . e that the ' -pe acatitbi ofa stnaic rapuHy wus i ean^r raw -mar- ;vm*i pm ukji in : :imu i a wunurairy suimion. a 

ll^ df engiriwrinfehnd the’, “ B tif 1 SJe ' situation of suggested by the UOC in J981, - | quostiOn. -But It- was iiot’rieaf-how.lt ■ dedslon will bc taken m April. 


overlapping engineering faculties in 
Cardiff) . ■ ; • 

He wants a decision not later than 
(His summer as the comqiittee wolild 
have to set aside building funds Tor 
' en rineering in Cardiff in l986or 1987. 
. lr rould not take tho risk of having 
bu Iding funds unused. , 

1 : " Fhe creatidh-of a rinric fa^Uy whs 


Continued doubt bvqr Liverpool could be implemented because of 
Polytechnic’s finances this week forced unanswered financial questions, 
the Council^ for .National Academic, tt, c i Bter rcs tHciloi« nm lirioii iHa 

of^iidflrrt nTaces7or^olS«S 0 ° ° fferS WOrsc lho P 051 ^ 0 ” Liverpool will be in 
of studont pliiccs for 1984/85. when recruiting students for the next 

A visit by a CNAA working party academic, year. ■ 

^Sdt r d n the StofrtuS- - Dr Edwin Kerr, chief oBieerof, he 
■ thrStarfinlc? CNAA.W* “We have not taken the 
SiSfor S - «sy option which.would have been to 

budget for next year is cleat. curoff,. approval. .We. are taking a 

CNNA sources said the academic ' stBge-jiy-stnge approach working with 
plait submitted by the polytechnic both polytechnic and : the authority to 
edrljqt. this ypkr tos‘ h /|ot ^itself W : : find i a satisfactory solution.” A final 














Seeking solutions to the nation's problems 


Sir,- Although the “idea of a universi- 
ty" proposed by David Holbrook 
(TOES, February 3) reads unfortu- 
nately like academic cant, the under- 
lying concern about the dual crises of 
trie nation and the universities is apt. 
To convince our masters and the 
people at large what the universities 
are for needs noth more vision and a 
more pragmatic approach. 

The universities should have three 
roles, two are old and one is new. The 
two old roles are of course teaching 
and the untrammelled advance or 
learning and knowledge by research. 
The new role is to address the prob- 
lems caused by the growth of know- 
ledge which has permitted mankind's 
activities (o become much more exten- 
sive; interactive and interdependent. 

As a result of the Advance of know- 
ledge, material resources are being 
exhausted at an alarming rate, energy 
supplies arc uncertain, food is in short 
supply for many people, housing is 


inadequate, the environment is being 
increasingly fouled, international rela- 
tions arc deteriorating and the means 
of defence arc problematical . lawless- 
ness is becoming a plague, national 
economies are collapsing, and all of 
these problems arc being compounded 
by social unrest and the alarming rate 
of increase in the world population. 

It seems we Bre approaching a 
ddbflcle. i agree with David Holbrook 
that the universities should accept 
some responsibility for (he national 
decline, since one of the causes is the 
indifferent advance of knowledge and 
n failure to achieve a sane synthesis of 
ideas. 

To avert the ddbdclc it is essential to 
mobilize all the powers of intellect and 
humanity in the universities to discov- 
er the solutions both in the short term 
and . the long term to the human and 
material crises which face us. 

The magnitude of this third task is 
awesome and it will be far more 


Youth training Class of '83 


Sir, - Those of your readers who are 
not familiar with the Youth Training 
Scheme ought to be made aware that 
Ihe piece by Clive Scale on college 
involvement in the YTS ( THES , 
February 10) was misleading in several 
respects. 

The aside that "one college men- 
tioned that since Mode A off-the-job 
training was offered at a discount the 
local education authority was subsidiz- 
ing all such YTS countes" implies that 
this is unusual. In fact Ihe nationally 
agreed charges for Mode A off-the-job 
training recommended by the Council, 
of Local Education Authorities as a 
result of local authority association/ 
Confederation of British Industry 
negotiations provides for a general one 
third discount on off-the-job training 
for Mode A trainees on the assumption 
that a proportion of rale support 
arant/rate levied resources will be 
freed as a result of the conversion of 
craft training to the YTS. 


The fact that colleges are using 
temporary accommodation for YTS 
work does not reflect a service view that 


the YTS is temporary. It relates pri- 
marily to the fact that the scheme has 
been introduced at or nepr a demog- 
raphic peak and the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission will only provide 
grant aid for temporary accommoda- 

. The speculation that references to; 
the administrative burden of the 
scheme may reflect the administrative 
role qf those Who may have'responded 
to the researchers questionnaire 
appear* to ignore the reality- of the 
situation, particularly, in those cir- 
cumstances In which a college has 


Sir, - 1 was bewildered by the Class of 
'83 article (THES, January 6) con- 
cerning Paul Read, a student at 
North East London Polytechnic, who 
In (he article made certain remarks 
about the law course of which he Is In 
hls first year. Some of wha( Mr Read 
has said reflects on me and my future 
and therefore I feel it Is my place to 
correct certain misrepresentations. 

First, there have been at least three 
social fbnetiohs a week which Mr 
Read could have attended, all at hls 
particular precinct and Involving 
people (tom many courses. Furth- 
ermore there are at least 65 Btudent 
societies. 

Although I sympathize with Mr 
Read's, economic difficulties which 
are Common to most students, I am 
curious that he finds Ume to do a 
part-time job. I have found It neces- 
sary to study nearly every weekday 
evening. This Is also the situation for 
many of my colleagues. In my first 
year we were required to submit a 
minimum of 15 pieces of work over a 
period of time which amounted to 
just over two terms. Mr Read's “one 
assignment a term 1 ’ in each of hls four 


marc than a servicin 


'icing role. Ensuring 
tho trainees are paid their allowances, 
and the preparation of reimbursement 
claims on the MSC are but two oxam- 


and the preparation of reimbursement 


pies of administrative, work, which is 
not typical. of mainstream provision. 

' , . It fa reported that foe research ,has 
revealed that "the most popular sub- 
jeet areas for YTS college work arc 
craft and design . . ." Wnpt does this 
mean? Populnr with whom? In prac- 
tice the Balance between different 
areas of college provision will reflect' 

. the proportion of opportunities within 
ihfc occupational training ', families, 
agreetj.by tpc. area bo^ and;'tqpptd ; 


.toby the dfentral \arto r t»tnpftr>les l uhU : 
I of tna' Mflppq'wer Services Commix- 


challenging than those of the first two 
roles or teaching and the traditional 
egoistically based research. The two 
traditional roles will remain essential. 
The third pragmatic role will require 
attention to be directed to needs and 
values as well as to excellence in 
research. 

Between them, the economists, 
humanists, lawyers, mathematicians, 
scientists, technologists and theolo- 
gians in the universities can muster all 
knowledge in the service of man. This 
new vital role could be initiated by 
groups within each discipline discus- 
sing the problems and (he contribution 
each can make to solving them, and 
then extending this approach to inter- 
disciplinary studies. 

A novel feature of the pragmatic 
*role would be its highly Interdisciplin- 
ary nature. New techniques of com- 
munication such as teleconferencing 
will be needed. Traditionalists like 



■&lon, the capacity of jeiiji 
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Topping up 

Sir,- — Your correspondent, Karen 
Gold, In her report on local "topping 
Up" (THES, February 3) failed to 
remind your readers that all advanced 
further education pool money spent op 
polytechnics and colleges is local au- 
thority money, funded by the rates and 
the rate support grant. The local 
education authorities’ interosUn their 
sector of higher education is, there- 
fore, tliRt of paymaster coupled with 
the statutory duty to secure the provi- 
sion for their areas of adequate facili- 
ties for further education (including' 
what fa now called higher education), 
"Topping up" is not, therefore, any 
measure of commitment to higher 
education on the port of l.e.as because 
they pay for it anyway. 'Topping up" 

. ; locally may still' be Justified because 
the National Advisory Body formula fa 
i Mill mo good enpugh ib' meet evory. 
kktaj circutnsrance.' For exampie/in- 
this .county in 1984/85 some "topping 


subjects would really nefoi to be 
doubled in order to achieve a fair 
assessment, 

' Mr Read refers to one lecture 
course where the numbers dwindled 
from 90 to about 16, "because of the 
quality”. This Is a shameless and 
unfair misrepresentation of the fads. 
As far as I am aware, the course 
referred to by Mr Read fa extra- 
curricular and non-compulsory. It is 


Geography 

image 

Sir , - As the organizer of the session on 
the image of geography reported in the 
(THES, January 13) I must express 
some concern at the "image” pro- 
jected. Your report implies that the 
Imago meeting Involved the feminist 
meeting as well. While the Higher 
Education Study Group organized 
both meetings, they were very diffe- 
rent In their objectives and deserve 
dear and separate reporting. 

The discussion on the Image of 
geography was initiated by Graham 
Gudgin .and John Goddard as you 
correctly report. What you fail to 
report is the resulting discussion. The 
meeting, clearly Identified the import- 
ance of "place’’ in geography ana that 
the present ignorance about the sub- 

wncenttare public- ftt^lou on tills * 
key iarea. • ■ -• * 
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Statistics without aitelysfa i^lly.areT 
. hot yety helpful I ' . . .. . 

FX'liMER ••• *:■ 

..Principal assistant ediifatlon officer, 
; .qty of Sheffield. • V.S 1 - ., ; t ; 

Zero rate 

Sir; - May I thank Patricia Sahtinelii 
: for a typically concise . and effective 
report of ipjr Introduction tp the Cqun- 
' dll for Edu«.ti6ufllTedin0lpgy annual 


'■ Jdct inigh cost institutions elsewhere, 
vflnd.becaiiBe the national: formula still 
: appCars not to reflect adequately the. 
.. needs of major colleges of. of higher, 
i Cducatloh ' oytsidc jhe polytechnic . 
,>.sectOt. . : ., ■ ■, ' ?..'■■>. ' .• 1 

• 'Yours faithfully, ff * .. : 


David Holbrook reject the inclusion of 
the pragmatic role in the idea of the 
university, however, not consistently 
since, for instance, medicine is in- 
cluded. The pragmatic role is at odds 
with the traditional ivory tower idea of 
the university. The present crisis in 
university organization and financing 
is clearly caused by a lack of commun- 
ity appreciation of the ivory tower 
idea. 

In view of the dire prospects for the 
nation, it is not unreasonable for the 
community to expect from the univer- 
sities commitment of a pragmatic na- 
ture to solving the nation's problems 
and ensuring a future for the commun- 
ity. In return, the current withdrawal 
of community support from the univer- 
sities will no doubt be reversed. 

Yours faithfully, 

PROFESSOR S. JOHN PIRT 
Queen Elizabeth College, 

University of London. 

not examined at the end of the year. 
The subject although very interesting 
to some is not everyone's “cup of 
tea”. What fa most unfair, however, 
Is Mr Read’s assertion that the 
numbers dwindled because of the 
poor quality of teaching. I have 
attended Ibis series of lectures and 
found the teaching of a very high 
standard. 

Mr Read states that a lot of the 
staff “seem highly politically moti- 
vated” and are "quite open In giving a 
‘Marxist’ viewpoint”. To this I would 
reply that some aspects of law are 
difficult to understand outside of 
their social context and are difficult 
to discuss without the tutor riving 
some hint of bis or her political 
perspective. It Is my experience that 
the vast majority of staff could hardly 
be described as “socialist” let alone 
“Marxist”. 

W« should not forget that Mr Read 
has only been on this course for about 
ten weeks and that perhaps he will be 
happier about things when he Is a 
Uttle more settled. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. BARRY 

do Department of Law, 

North East London Polyteclinic. 

Sir, - We were surprised to read in the 
article “Women geographers are off 
the map”, the statement that women 
are being “put off” the subject. 

Our experience. in this geography 
department is to the contrary. In fact 
the percentage of women undergradu- 
ates In 1975 was 41 per cent of the 
intake but in 1983 this has reached 48 
per cent; this upward movement ap- 
plies equally to postgraduate women 
students. 

Furthermore, we have no evidence 
to suggest that women staff pr. post- 
graduate students are at a disadvan- 
tage in fieldwork. Our recent experi- 
ence covers South America, Sudan 
and the Wpst Indies ip all of which 
places fieldwork has been carried out 
successfully on an individual basis. In 
these areas we would suggest, that on 
pinny occasions it has been an advan- 
: tage to be a woman. In questionnaire 
work (or social geography access has 
been forthcoming to areas ahd piem- 
>s« of households not accessible to 
men; 

We suggest that; women are not 
■ disadvantaged in the study of geogra- 
phy, like so many other aspects of life it 
dovolyes upon the. attitude of the 


ai insuiuiipns neeu to comotne -their ; J J 
resources: and work more closely r°T?S c ? i Up0 ^ ottmide of the 
together. ;Thc saipe can bo said of Individual. ,., ^ 
researchers; geographers - need to do , 'atnFj* ASHtXSn ' 
niore group research and promote. rSaovi?^ ddo .,, p1# 
more Interdisciplinary research. Geog- • 3£9 MLEY ‘ 
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ROSEMARY D. F, BROMLEY 
' GWYJNETH M. DAVIES 
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courses 

Sir, - 1 would like to comment on your 
report of my speech to the Education 
for Industrial Society conference and 
the correspondence that this has nrn. 
voked (THES, January 27 and Febru- 
ary 2). These writers mistakenly 
assume that your report by Owen 
Surridge was accurate. It was not. Mr 
Surridge’s claim that I described these 
courses as "second rate and a failure" 
is simply wrong. Similarly at no time 
did 1 refer to “second class institu- 
tions". Even in the terms of your own 
report these comments arc inconsis- 
tent since you correctly report my 
saying, quite reasonably, that 1 was 
sceptical and had reservations about 
these courses. 

Your quotation “why since it is 
regarded as the interface between 
education and industry has it caused 
friction on both sides" (sic) is a garbled 
version of a quite contrary point. My 
comment was that sandwicn courses 
have often been seen as a way of 
dealing with the sometimes strained 
relationship that has been held to exist 
between higher education and indus- 
try. I then suggested that if sandwich 
courses really remedied this problem 
why did employers continue to moke 
considerable use of graduates from 
full-time courses. 

I was surprised that Messrs Davies, 
Kelly and Dors man should question 
my comment about the concentration 
of sandwich courses in the universities. 
Kelly and Dorsman use the 1982 
ASET Journal to claim that 22 univer- 
sities run sandwich degrees. However, 
it is clear from the journal that in nine 
of these institutions the sandwich is no 
more than an optional period of work 
experience and w associated with just a 
handful of courses. Of the remainder, 
three universities account for 45 per 
cent of all university sandwich students 
and 97 per cent of all such students are 
located in just nine universities. 

Leslie Davies describes traditional 
undergraduate courses (in engineer- 
ing) as inadequate. Nevertheless, as I 
pointed out in my speech, the full-time 
sector still seems to be popular with 
students and employers whereas it Is 
sandwich courses that are looking 
fragile. Similarly it was pointed out at 
the conference that just 20 per cent of 
sandwich students are sponsored by 
employers although originators of the 
present expansion looked to a figure of 
80 per cent. Furthermore, over the 


years course tutors have increasingly 
had to scramble for placements for 
their students. I would also suggest 
that the expansion of sandwich courses 
(and their diversification beyond en- 
gineering) owes something to the polys 
and ex-CATS establishing a separate 
identity for themselves rather than 
being just a response to a clear demand 
from employers. 

Finally, your report also confuses 
what I said about integration. I sug- 
gested that many of tne advantages 
claimed for sandwich graduates, suen 
as better attitudes Bnd motivation, 
could equally apply to full-time gradu- 
ates after a year In work. The case lor 
sandwich courses then rests on a be! let 


degree course. Most of the research 
into sandwich courses has looked par- 
ticularly at this issue of Integration and 
the various reports have been consis- 
tently sceptical about the extent ot ns 
attainment. 

, Contrary to your report it was not 
my intention to denounce the whole 
sandwich system. Rather I think that 
the claims for sandwich courses have 
been exaggerated and that there is a 
good casefor looking at all the argu- 
ments for and against. 

Yours faithfully, 

JASON TARSH . fI 

Employment Market Research Unit. 
Department of Employment. 


raise any poinis of disagreement with 
the review, but merely makes a per- 
tonal attack on tbp reviewer, and tries 
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column, but you may find yoursen 
IMther short or bbbk reviewers. 
Yours faithfully, "1 
.MICHAELARGYLE - 1 ’ 

■''University- df ‘Oxford. ' ’"Vi.,,. 
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‘Halt decline in 
modern languages’ 


Engineering design boost delayed 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Linguists called this week for a new 
initiative to halt the dangerous decline 
and possible disappearance of modern 
languages at all levels. 

The National Council for Modern 
Languages In Higher and Further 
Education says in its first newsletter 
that the decline in uptake in British 
secondary schools parallels a danger- 
ous weakening in all but French - to 
the point where many risk dis- 
appearing. 

'‘No attempt has been made cither 
to regulate this or tu provide alterna- 
tive courses in higher or further educa- 
tion. More seriously still the decline in 
uptake of languages among the able 
students at schools mid beyond is 
not limited to rnnin subjects only but to 
ancillary ones where the national need 
is, if anything greater," the council 
says. 

It adds thut a tentative move to 
restore this situation takes place when 
there is not enough finance and staff 
in tertiary education to respond. The 
absence of a national review body for 
languages leaves the Government and 
the world of education uninformed 
about Ihe realities. 

Union fights ! 
job training 
transfer 

Lecturers' union leaders are 10 press 
home their anger and puzzlement at 
Government plans to take 25 per cent 
of non-advanced further education out 
of local control when they meet Sir 
Keith Joseph next week. 

. The deputation from the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education received its brief 
after the union’s national council solid- 
ly condemned the White Paper. Train- 
ing for Jobs, under which up to £200m 
of Non-Advanced Further Education 
spending will be transferred to the 
MSC. 

NAtfhc was also meeting the Council 
of Local Education Authorities today 
and is involved in discussions with Ihe 
TUC. 

A union official said: "We will be 
warning Sir Keith that whatever weak- 
nesses there may be in meeting the 


Fur this reason the council argues it 
is vital to restore the funding uf 
research and development in tertiary 
level modern languages. After a 12- 
ycor moratorium this has reached a 
dangerously weak level. 

It proposes that the Economic and 
Social Research Council's new educa- 
tion and human development commit- 
tee's brief be enlarged to embrace the 
funding of wider areas of applied 
linguistics and work connected with 
language teaching. 

“Since major impulse will already be 
necessary to reverse the trend in the 
last 12 years for research to move imo 
literary rather than linguistic work, the 
establishment of u viable research 
activity in Innautige teaching und lan- 
guage matters becomes n priority," the 
NCML says. 

It believes that although the major- 
ity of applications will emerge from 
university and polytechnic stuff, there 
should be no restriction on applica- 
tions for postgraduate awards, resear- 
chers anti teaching fellows with special 
qualifications. It adds that the commit- 
tee should use the need for develop- 
ment to consider less-commonly 
taught languages. 

Agricultural 
staff unite 
in protest 

Protest meetings in more than 20 
institutes of the Agricultural and Food 
Research Council this week marked 
opposition of research workers and 
support staff to the council's new 
corporate plan. . 

The protests were timed to coincide 
with a council with a council meeting 
on Tuesday, when union representa- 
tives put their case to suspend moves to 
implement the plan pending furthefr 
consultation. 

A critique of the plan prepared by 
the AFRC unions argues that the 
proposed changes- which will produce 
hundreds of job losses in the agricultu- 
ral research service - have not been 
discussed properly with staff. 

And the unions allege that the 
projected restructuring of institutes 


Natfhe's council passed two 
emergency motions condemning the 
■ While Paper; One, from the executive, 
warned that a “bureaucratic jungle" 
would be created, arbitrarily driving a 
. wedge between closely related areas of 
further education and absorbing more 
of the existing level of resources in 
administrative overheads. 

Tho other said its adherence to 
market forces would exacerbate re- 
gional effects of industrial decline, 
make loss of skills easy, and long term' 
educational planning impossible. 

The Association of Principals of 
Colleges will be putting its views to the . 
MSC next week. Its secretary, Mr Len 
Street, said: “We would expect to be 
much mpre involved in whatever is 
planned to implement the proposals, 
rather than the colleges and the practi- 
tioners of further education being 

• treated. as afterthoughts." . 

. . ■ Metropolitan authorities whose 
, [echhlcaf vocational education pro- 
'■ foejs were rejected by' the Manpower 
. Services Commission are to protest at 
the decision, ak pdrt of a counter 
offensive against- the Whfte Paper 

• proposals. . 

■ Some 22 authorities fold their, pro- 
jeefa,, rejected and 48 Were accepted., 

■; An-’AMA officer said there Was no 
; question of comprdmise . The propo's- 
hfa vydre tofojly utiat^ieptabie. . 

1 ,, TheTOC cqfriplained at the fock of 
- whsulfation with Interested parties m- 
■. •. . qudfoB'.the. local authorities when it 

this 

- ' education secretary Mf kby 

. ' ;4ackBon-said;; "The announcement 1 re-i 

id : vi> •• ■ ■■ 


hy Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A large ^ -scale initiative in education 
andf research for enuinecring design is 
being delayed bec.iuse the Science and 
Engineering Kcsviirch Council and the 
Department uf Trade and Indusiry 
cannot agree how to organize it. 

Members of an SER(: working par- 
ty. whose report last year recom- 
mended that the council alter the 
balance of its support for engineering 
research lo favour design, arc worried 
thut the delay will devalue their pluns. 

One of the working narly. Professor 
Joseph Black of Hath University, said 
this week he was very disappointed at 
the apparent lack of progress. -We'd 


hoped Ihe SILRC would be leading (he 
field and not reacting to other people's 
initiatives." he said. 

The delay stems from the council's 


reluct.ince to authorize .1 new directo- 
rate for design, as the report recom- 
mends. Some council members believe 
the use of directorates to channel 
support into specific areas of engineer- 
ing will be less valuable if too many are 
set up. 

I*he full council recently turned 
down a separate proposal for a new 
civic engineering directorate because 
the Department of the Environment 
would not offer any cash to back it. 

Tile SEItC asked (he Department of 
Trade and Industry 10 hack a new plan 
for design research and training like 
the successful icnching company 
scheme jointly funded by the council 
and the DTI. Hut the department 
favoured a directorate under the 
SliKC. with the hurd- pressed council 
taking the hulk of the finuncial re- 
sopunsihiliiy. 

Any move by the SfiRC now de- 
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projected restructuring 01 institutes ; 
has not been rigorously costed, and 
that no criteria nave been published 
for selection of research areas identi- 
fied as under or over-funded. 

The council is pressing ahead with 
the plan in spite of these protests. Dr 
Ralph Riley, AFRC secretary, admit- 
ted after the meeting that only mem-, 
bers of AFRC committees had full 
knowledge of the criteria used to select 
research areas, which emerged during 
group discussion. But he insisted that 
tnc council had made its intentions 
clear in plenty of time for discussion. 

The unions intend to continue their 
campaign to halt the changes. Ms 
Wendy Harrison, assistant secretary of 
the Institute of Professional Civil Ser- 
vants, said they hoped to get oil-party 
support for a parliamentary debate on 
the plan.- 


Research into ways of preventing modern papers from rapid 
deterioration fa being carried out at the University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology. Aided bv a £1 1,500 grant from 
the University Grants Committee, tne UMIST has set up Britain’s first 
university paper conservation and technology centre. 


Lecturers split over gay rights 

Differences over gay rights hove split National Association of Teachers in 
the teacher unions on tnc cv& of talks Further and Higher Educaton. But the 

with the local authority employers on a dissent may prove on embarrassment 

new charter for homosexual and les- in negotiations, 
bian lecturers. Discrimination on grounds or race, 

Leaders of the lecturers' union had colour, ethnic or national origin, creed 
hoped for united front on thbir : and sex or martini status is already 
demand that discrimination in recruit- outlawed by the national agreement, 
meni, promotion and conditions of In the past, Natfhe leaders have faced 
service on grounds of sexual orienta- criticism from some of their awn 
tlon be barred by national agreement, members for not pushing the case for 
But this week the Association or including sexual orientation. 

College Principals, backed' by Ihe Mr Harold Farnsworth, one of the 
National Association for Art Edufca- APC’s representatives on the panel, 

tion, took the unusual step of forcing a snid; "Wc do not think there is any 
vote during discussion of the' claim at need- if anyone hasn compinint he enn 
the further education teachers' panel, take it up through existing channels. 

- The two organizations, which have But there may be circumstances where 

only three representatives on the 16- one hos to look very carefully at 

seat panel, were outvoted by tho appointments for particular jobs." 


ncmlMin some mher mechanism being 
fiiuml for channelling DTI fumls into a 
new scheme, but no dgrccmcni has 
been reached on how this can be done. 

In the meantime the 5ERC en- 
gineering hoard, which has endorsed 
the report's main recommendations, 
has asked gram committees to encour- 
age approaches from academic teams 
working on engineering design. 

The working party report, produced 
by it grbup under Dr Robert Lickley. 
also recommended chances in cn- 
ginccrins education fur design. The 
report, due to be published for com- 
ment in the next couple uf weeks, culls 
for MSc courses in design, with close 
industrial links and for regular design 
exercises in undergraduate engineer- 
ing courses. The report says: “design is 
the very core of engineering and the 
education of engineers should reflect 
this.’’ 


London plans 
four more 
| open colleges 

by Maggie Richards 

Concrete proposals for an open access 
adult education policy covering the 
entire inner London area will be 
presented next month. 

A plan to establish five open college 
systems embracing the whole Inner 
London Education Authority will go 
before a meeting of its further and 
higher education committee on March 

The plan envisages five “cluster” 
systems, each combining the resources 
or adult education institutions, col- 
leges and n polytechnic. 

Each cluster would offer open access 
to adult education at all levels within 
its area. The polytechnics associated 
with (he scheme will be Thames, the 
Polytechnic of Central London. North 
London and City polytechnics. 

The fifth. South Dank, is alrcndy a 
partner institution in the first open 
college system established in London 
which was launched Iasi year. 

Commenting on the proposals, the 
deputy chairman of the 1 LEA’s further 
and higher education sub-committee 
Mr Bain Gnanaprgasnm snid: “We are 
determined lo provide som thing which 
covers all of inner London which will 
make all our educational establish- 
ments more accessible than they 
already arc, and break down artificial 
barriers between adult education in- 
stitutions, colleges and polytechnics." 

' He added: “This arrangement will 
make it possible for people to enter 
education at whatever leyel they want. 
It will make it far easier than it has 
been in the post. That is our objective, 
and wc qre determined to make it 
work," 

The Open College of South London, 
which svns launched last year, has been 
an overwhelming success. In the initial 
six weeks or operation the college 
1 attracted 4,000 inquiries. At one time 
the telephone switchboard at the 
Polytechnic of the South Bank was 
jnmided. ■ 
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Are love, fear, sorrow or memory simply electro-chemical reactlpns? 
'• pr is there an extra, spiritual dimension to the billions of neurons 

on Channel '4, two of the world's leading 

thinker? stretch their brains around this age-old problem. 
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at the celling of their Intelligence. , 

■ Investigating the space left for human values In a world Increasingly 
dominated by technology, computers and soclo-blology. . * ! 5 
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THURSDAY 

To the bank to pick up pesetas. On 
the tube to Heathrow write letters to 
colleagues about the titbits of 
academic politics gleaned from exter- 
nal examiners yesterday, and ovoid 
the duty-free shops by writing more 
letters. Smooth flight to Madrid, but 
the rushed connexion to Seville 
leaves me breathless. Met by Jos6, 
who has been back over a week after' 
spending three weeks with us in 
London, nnd drive to Cdrdoba 
through a eucalyptus-dotlcd land- 
scape. Phone London to announce 
safe arrival, am introduced to tapas 
with local wine in the college bar. 

FRIDAY 

Walk to the University School for the 
Preparation of Teachers in the South 
Sector. Crossing the Guadelquivir, I 
look across to the skyline of the old 
city, a contrast with the new public 
housing around the university 


school. Except for the shutters, the 
housing could be in the English 
Midlands or inner suburbia Mel- 


tlic now routine time over tapes and a 
drink talking uhnui his population 
genetics in ves ligations, with Jos6 
interpreting. 

I have to cut nut one section of the 
ulk this evening as I find I'm nut 
going to have enough time for ques- 
tions otherwise. This evening’s talk 
produces some deeper theoretical 
questions and we have to struggle 
with ambiguities in both Spanish and 
English eduentionese. Then to a 
restaurant with many of the seminar 
participants for an excellent meal - a 
whole beef fillet to myself; what 
extravagance, what enjoyment. 

Then to a flamenco cabaret; the 
local experts comment critically on 
the minutiae but even I can see the 
major differences between the Sevil- 
lian and Cordoban styles - a matter 
of apparent freedom of movement 
versus very tight control of body 
position. To bed at 3.30 am. but not 
before agreeing to prepare, with the 
help of Josd, a description of our 
science teacher preparation prog- 
ramme for the delegate's newsletter 
to schools in Aiuialucia and to a press 
interview at the request of the direc- 
tor. Both academic political moves? 

FRIDAY 

The head of the biological sciences 
department Shares my interests in 
learning from out-of-school sources, 
and we meet in the small local zoo. 
The noon meeting with the staff to 
discuss possible future collaboration 
is interrupted by the arrival of the 
journalist and photographer. As 1 
had anticipated he asked for my 
opinion of the standards of Spanish 
education and I was able to sidestep 
the question. 1 had not predicted that 
he would nick up mention of our 
computers In education unit and the 
mathematics education research 


bourne. Meet the stafr informally, “ 1 P'«“p mention or our 

Josd interpreting, and discuss uni- computers In education unit and the 

versity politics: here its the consequ- mathematics education research 

ences of the new laws requiring groups. So 1 found myself searching 

university autonomy. A couple of „ M ! l 5)P le li s firom °“ r M re *Ji] a r semi- 
hours are spent with my interpreter na . l i s V^ successfully. Finish the 


hours are spent with my interpreter 
going over my talks for Monday and 
Tuesday. She Is a delightful Norfolk 
woman who has lived here for many 
years. Josd takes me off for an 
orientation visit to the centro ciudad. 
Discussion from 4.00 to 6.30 of the 
preliminary results of Josd’s study of 
the behaviour of teachers in the 
classroom, which he began after his 
first visit to London last year. Write a 
book review before bed, 

SATURDAY 

Walk down town, buy postcards for 
the family and secretaries, and write 
them at the counter before posting 
off. Meet Josd and Paco, who was 
also in London as part pf the ex- 
change scheme, and we explore the 
Mezqvlla/cathedrol and the Jewish 
Quarter where I buy some small 

{ iresents. We go to a bar renowned 
or its the small pickled fish, and 
encounter a party of traditionally 
costumed student singers with guitars 
and bandurrias. Wo gel a song Just 
for. the price of a found. 

MONDAY 

Discussions on a personal research 
project with Josd, then attempt to 
collect my expenses cheque; -ntafi- 
ana' -- it nasn I been signed by the 
appropriate treasury .official. The 
main event of the day is the talk from 
6 ,00-8 .00 on the English education 
system and the way we prepare 
science teachers at our centre, 

Using an interpreter is much- 
smoother than I had anticipated, but 
I can't predict how Icing mi address 
will take. Must shorten tomorrow's 
talk if ! can. 

TUESDAY , 

,.Go til the; adrhltViitTation. \n ; 
:m?4bqqu*. We 

ishutfot dne hour JwfcwrbMt* 
the. strike; and l gat my-eh^herAt' 
6.00 pm | describe Hie broad pal terns 


nars, I think successfully. Finish the 
collaboration discussions, and the 
director announces that he has 
arranged a working lunch with the 
delegate for Monday, “to discuss 
things more formally . 

In the evening begin report for 
British Council. 

SATURDAY 

Make my way to La Oficina, a 
strategically pitted bar, for morning 
coffee, to meet the party that is 
taking me to Mantilla to visit a 
bodega and for an outdoor meal. 
Struggle through the long newspaper 
article resulting from yesterday’s in- 
terview. All the points are there, so 
the director should be satisfied, but 
the headline and focus of the piece Is- 
on micro-computers ana the 
mathematics education, research. 

At lunchtime I help prepare the 
fire and watch with Interest as the 
paella is made In an enormous pan. 
Wb all eat standing around the aisli, 
and retire replete, Josd takes the 
guitar Bnd dancing starts. 

MONDAY 

Complete the work on the article for 
the Andaiucian newsletter, and look 
at the draft of a paper the geologist 
on the staff is preparing Tor a confer- 
ence In April. He has prepared a very 
interesting town trail concentrating 
on "geology 1 ' of Cordoba's monu- 
ments , gna historic buildings. The 
chemistry staff show me some very 
nice games for-helping pupUs build 
their understanding. 

Lunch is in a private room on the 
third floor bf a grand restaurant. 
Four hours later the delegate de- 
parts, after a "fruitful exchange of 
views 'V;: i • 


Overseas fees pledge ‘broken 


by David Jobbins 

Ministers have been accused of break- 
ing pledges made only last November 
in Delhi to consult Britain's Common- 
wealth partners before making any 
further significant increases in over- 
seas student fees. 

In a reaction to the University 
Grants Committee’s recommended 
fee levels for 1984/85, the UK Council 
for Overseas Student Affairs says that 
increases of up to 9.2 per cent - about 
twice the rate of inflation -would bring 
universities extra income of about 
£10m next year. 

The secretary, Ms Gail Taylor, 
pointed out that this amounted to 
about two thirds of the annual value of 
new and reallocated Government 



funding for overseas students. It 
sccmcu to be a case of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, and was difficult to justify in 
the light of ministers' expressed inten- 
tion to develop a coherent and con- 
structive policy. 

In Delhi Mrs Thatcher added her 
name to a communique which empha- 
sized the importance of strengthening 
and putting on a more systematic basis 
the process of dialogue and consulta- 
tion among Commonwealth countries 
on the major issues affecting student 
mobility - including fees. 

But, Ms Taylor said, there was 
evidence of lack of consultation be- 
tween the different ministries within 
the UK over fees policy. The Foreign 
Office had made its own projection for 
the number of overseas students who 
would benefit from the so-called Pym 





British astronomers this week 


with the 


2.5 metre Isaac Newton Telescope at its new location 8,000 feet up on 
La Palma In the Canary Islands. The 2.5 metre instrument, originally 
built at the Royal Greenwich Observatory In Sussex, Is one of three 
British telescopes at the Science and Engineering Research Council’s 
new observatory on La Palma. 

Williams unveils the 
SDP’s brave new plan 


by Biddy Passmore 
A bold new plan to give everyone over. 
18 the right to three years' further 
education has been set out by Mrs 
Shirley Williams, president of the SDP 
and a former Labour education 
secretary. 

Her plan is more ambitious and. 
more specific than anything set out in 
the SDP’s pre-election paper on 
education ana training and much more 
generous than Labour’s manifesto 
pledge of a one-year adult education 


pieaee or a one-year aauu education 
entitlement for all. (The Alliance man- 
ifesto simply promised increased ac- 
cess to higher education.) 

It is understood that Mrs Williams 
has not costed the plan in detail but 
believes the cost would be much lower 
than might be expected because of 
continuing high unemployment. 

Speaking at the first Alliance educa- 
tion conference at Halesowen tertiary 
college in Dudley at the weekend, Mrs 
Williams defined the central problem 
of higher education as "howto save the 


good and put it in touch with the 
modern world”. 

It was vital to get away from the 
norm of three or four years of higher 
education between 18 and 21 , she said. 
She was coming to I he view that grants 
should not be given to students unless 
they had spent some rime first in the 
world of work. 

“We shouldn’t let them graduate at 
21," she said, “and above all, we 
shouldn't let them go straight on into 
teaching." 

From 16 to 18 there should be a 
general system of educational mainte- 
nance allowances to keep far more 
young people from all classes in the 
education system. After that, all 
should have an entitlement to three 
years of higher, further or community 
education, to be taken when it suited 
them on a credit basis. 

Polytechnics and universities must 
be turned into something much more 
like community institutions, she said. 

(7?£S) 
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Details of the new Open University 
coursc'in sdiiU education show how ft 
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. The university is offering the course, 
Education for Adults, as a third- level 
m oMts^undetgraauate curriculum, 
but M also available as part of the 
a»ocla.te student 'programme, V- 
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package next year in ihc absence of 
any information on the implications of 
fee levels. 

“If ^ere is noi that level of gov- 
ernmental control and internal con- 
sultation, it does not bode well for 
consultations within the Common- 
wealth,” Ms Taylor said. 

"It is hard to reconcile the facts 
Government has made policy commit- 
ments in favour of overseas students 
on the one hand and freed the UGC to 
recommend fees at whatever level thev 
wish on the other." 1 

UKCOSA predicts that students 
who do not benefit from Government 
schemes will have to find up to £650 
more in fees and that this will exacer- 
bate the decline in the number of 
students from poorer developing coun- 
ties. 

Survey shows 
danger to 
youth scheme 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Withdrawal by local authorities from 
the Youth Training Scheme would 
seriously endanger off-the-job provi- 
sion, because further education au- 
thorities carry out half of all such 
training. 

This is revealed by a Manpower 
Services Commission survey carried 
out last October with the help of the 
Large Companies Unit, which was 
being presented to the Youth Training 
Board today. 

The survey shows that further 
education colleges carry out off the job 
training (each YTS trainee has to 
undergo a minimum of 13 weeks) for 
3,1 10 schemes compared with training 
for 2,945 schemes carried out on 
sponsors’ premises. 

The colleges also carry out training 
for 2,274 Mode A (employer-based) 
schemes, compared with 2,090 on 
sponsors' premises. In addition they 
are responsible for training for 563 
Mode B1 schemes, those run largely by 
voluntaty organizations and some 266 
Mode B2 schemes, run by local author- 
ities. 

The survey shows that Mode A 
schemes form 73 per cent of the Youth 
Training Schemes, Mode BJ 18 per 
cent ana Mode B2 9 per cent. Figures 
also show that, contrary to reports, 
private trainers represent only 7 per 
cent of managing agent/sponsors of 
Mode A schemes. 

The Youth Training Board was 
being asked to re-examine its role and 
future at today's meeting following the 
failure of a deputation this week to 
convince Mr Peter Morrisson, Minis- 
ter for Employment, that the Govern- 
ment should rethink its plans to cut 
down Mode B1 schemes. 

The deputation ltd by Councillor 
John Peatman, vice chairman of the 
Association of Metropolitan Author- 
ities’ education committee told Mr 
Morrisson that such a major upheaval 
was far too early in the life or YTS. 

It pointed out that a reduction in 
Mode B (community-based) schemes 
would narrow the choice For young 
people and that such schemes were 
vital in areas of high unemployment, 
while their closure would mean wasted 
investment and a loss of experience 
and skills. 

The decision to cut the schemes 
from 80,000 to 70,000 was against (he 
advice of both tne Youth Training 
Board and the MSC commissioners. 

Mr Pearman said: "The minister 
seemed quite unmoved by our detailed 
evidence and the implications of what 
is proposed. This decision is extremely i 
damaging coining, as it does at a time 
.when relations between local author- 
ities, central Government and the 
MSC are at a particularly low ebb. 

‘ .When the board rrieets we shall be 
asking itto take a long hard look at its 
role and future". 

i The charity Yputhaid revealed this 
week that a high wc 
In Doncaster ; in 
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Scotland retains 
travel grants 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scotland has broken ranks with the 
rest of Britain over student travel 
awards. M George Younger, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, has 
announced there will be no change in 
the present system under which stu- 
dents claim reimbursement. 

Two weeks ago the Government 
decided to introduce a fiat rate travel 
award system for English and Welsh 
students, which will make administra- 
tive savings. 

The Scottish Office was known to be 
unhappy about changes to the present 
system since claims in excess of the 
notional £50 travel award in the stu- 
dent grnnt arc much higher in Scot- 
land. Forty per cent of all Scottish 
students live at home, and many make 
long daily journeys to universities and 
colleges. 

A particularly high number of stu- 
dents travel daily in the west of 
Scotland, where both Mr Younger and 
Mr Allan Stewart, the Scottish Office 


minister for industry and education, 
have constituencies. 

Travelling expenses are also high for 
students from the islands and other 
remote areas. They are reimbursed for 
travel at the beginning and enJ of 
term. If a flat rate nad been introduced 
in Scotland, more than 10,000 students 
would have faced a cut of up to £1 ,000. 

The National Union of Students 
Scotland has waged an 18-month battle 
against any change in the travel award 
system, highlighting the issue at every 
meeting they have had with MPs. 
Students sent 30,000 postcards to MPs 
urging them to retain (he present 
system. 

The Scottish Secretary has also 
announced a number of other changes 
which will bring Scotland into line. 

However, Mr Younger has 
announced that the extra yenr’s grant 
for students who transfer courses afiei 
more than aycar’s study is to be axed. 
• Edinburgh University students re- 
jected rcarnllation to Ihc NUS last 
week by 3,334 voles to 1,439. One 
reason was the £45,000 it would cost 
Ihc student body. 


‘Rough justice’ shown 


by David Jobbins 

Dramatic evidence of the extent of 
“rough Justice” some students will 
suffer when ministers halt reim- 
bursement of travel costs has 
emerged ln a survey of local educa- 
tion authorities. 

Out of 104 authorities, only seven 
were able to provide the National 
Union of Students with a breakdown 
of claims in excess of £50, In Itself 
regarded by the NUS as evidence of 
the lack of Information on which 
ministers have reached their deci- 
sion. 

Of those, between 27.5 per cent 
and 54 per cent of mandatory award 
holders claimed more than £50 above 
the notional £50 Included In their 
award. This would bring many of 
them up to and beyond the levels of 

Cash plea for 
new teacher 
training plan 

by Patricia Santinelli 

University heads of education depart- 
ments and lecturers warned Sir Keith 
Joseph this week that unless extra 
resources are provided his teacher 
training initiative could come to 
nothing. . 

The University Council for the 
education of Teachers and the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers have 
told the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science that although they 
welcome the proposals contained In his 
draft circular oh teacher training, their 
implementation will create significant 
extra costs which have not be.en taken 
into account. 

The draft circular on teacher train- 
ing, to which interested parties had 
until today, to respond, was issued by 
the Department of Education ana 
Sdeuce in December, It recom- 
mended the retting up of a Council for 
the,, Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion and nqw criteria against which all 
teacher training, courses . would be 
tested. It made no mention of. extra 
resources but a covering letter sug- 
gested that funds might be redeployed 
from other areas ' 

Both .UCET and the AUT are' 
seriously, concerned that this could 
mean a redaction, of support for ln- 
retv ice education br for educational 
research... ' .. ' •: 

... UCET saysauch action, would Inflict 
much greater ddtnage to the system 
;tnan any .benefit which might accrue 
■ developments. s envisaged: 

yu n . proper, jesourees thd quality of 
teacher could be unmoved, without 
,b'c;:a<de- 


flat rale payments ministers have in 
mind. 

Three authorities - Bexley, Clwyd 
and Gwenl - had award holders 
claiming more than £1,000 in reim- 
bursed travel costs. The highest was a 
student In Clwyd who received 
£1,192. If mlnlsters'favour option of 
a differential of £100 for students 
away from home and £160 for home 
based students was adopted, this 
student would be either £1,092 or 
£1,032 a year worse off. If the other 
option of £1 10 for all was chosen the 
loss to the student would be £1,082. 

Almost 200 students firom the au- 
thorities who responded reclaimed 
more than £400. The NUS ajid the 
Labour Party are pressing for stu- 
dents with costs higher thBn the flat 
rate should eonfinue to be able to 
claim. 

Brunei takes 

charitable 

approach 

A new approach to meet the needs of 
charities and other voluntary organiza- 
tions is being launched by Brunei 
University at Uxbridge. 

The university has been involved in 
organising short courses for charily- 
based staff since 1978, but it is to offer 
a full-time one-year option as part of a 
well-establishea MA course in public 
and social administration. 

■ Students will be able to study the 
social policy context of their work in 
voluntary ageodes and acquire skills to 
tackle everyday organizational prob- 
lems. 

The option will be open to graduates 
apd people with equivalent qualifica- 
tions, and may be taken on a part-tin)© . 
basis over two and a half years. - 

Dr David Billis senior research fel- 
low at Brunei, and director of the 
university’s programme of research 
and training in the voluntary sector: 
“We expect that the benefits of the 
new course i will extend well beyond 
individual students, to their agencies 
and to the voluntary sector as a whole. 
The sector deserves its own reservoir 
of trained managers and practi- 
tioners.’’ . , • ■ 

Courses full 

All. primary and middle schools post- 
graduate education courses starting 
. mis autumn lire already full, according 
to figures released this week by the 
Graduate Teacher Training . Registry 
which show that there were more than 
ftOQO applicants^ all POCE courses 
pn, January ;=. = ■ ■ " • :* ' 

; ; In ; addition, courses for secondary 
teachers in social studies and some 
minority language^ are Full, but institu- 
tions still want ito rdcruit applicams in 

e pess studies, chenllstry, computer 
ies.'l&aff design iand techtiolpgy,.' 
te econQ/nlcj) rnatheipari«.;.pity“i 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


International Specialist Courses 


University Finance: An International Seminar 
8-20 July 1984 in Oxford 

The seminar will examine the practices of resources allocation to and within univer- 
sities, particularly bb they affect the senior university financial administrator Formal 
presentations will be made to the seminar by senior administrators who will discuss 
their own use and experience of particular methods, and by academics whose studies 
and knowledge are relevant to the allocation of resouces within universities. The 
three main themesof the seminar are: the allocation, use and control ot funds within 
the institution, end problems involving reconciling competing demands on available 
resources: measuring the effectiveness of financial administration and management 
in untveraitias, and government arrangements for. and methods of, university 
funding (inducing the rote of the university). 

The Director of Sludiei will be Mr William Hyde. Secretary of the Chest in the 
University of Oxford 

The seminar is intended lor senior staff concerned with university finance; including 
bursars, finance officer* accountant* financial planners and their deputies. 

Fee £815 (Residential). 


Effective Teaching in Higher Education: 

An International Seminar 

26 August - 7 September 1984 In Exeter 

This seminar will consider new methods for effective teaching in higher education 
— those which are the products of technology and those (often the most significant) 
which grow from a deeper understanding of how students learn. Its aim is (hat 
course members will be abta to introduce new and more varied ways for students 
to learn. Course members will be encouraged to contribute to discussions on the 
techniques and strategies considered so that experience from many parts of the 
world can be shared. There will also be a considerable workshop component. 

The Director of Studies will beOr Donald Bllgh, Director of Teaching Services in 
the University of Exeter. 

The seminar is designed for senior academic staff, heads of departments and oollege 
principals In universities and other institutions ol higher education who have some 
responsibility for, or interest in, ways of improving the effectiveness of learning and 
teaching in higher education. 

Fee £595 (Residential). 


University Administration 
2-14 September 1984 in Leeds 

The course Is designed to give top and senior university administrators the 
opportunity to think, talk and reflect with others on the significant Issues of 
the time as they affect the day-to-day management of their institutions. Themes 
to be discussed will Indude: a comparative study of the development of univer- 
sities and their administrations In the twentieth century; the relationship between 
universities and government In developed and developing countries; and 
problems in Individual universities in relation to planning of resource* financial 
control industrial relation* staff development, and the university and its 
immediate community. 

The Director of StudiBS will be Mr J J Walsh, Registrar in the University of 
Leeds. 

The course is intended for senior and top university administrators These 
include executive head* Kanzlers. secret arias- gen era l secretaries, registrar* 
bursars and deans. ■ 

Fee £796 (Residential). 


The Future of Higher Education: 

An International Seminar 
9-21 September 1 984 in London 

Th» seminar for policy makers and senior administrators In Institutions of 
. higher eduoetion and national and loop! governments will use the reports 
of the enquiry into future prospects fw British higher pdqcatlon recently 
completed (SR HE - Lever hulme) as a background for examining the underlying 
’ causes of the decline' In the political priority pf higher education in 'many 
countries and considering how higher eduqpijon systems and institutions can 
' cope Aith the difficult economic and political circumstances that lie ahead. 
During the seoond wbek visits will be made lo Institutions in the London area 

The seminar will be directed by Prof aaaor Gafeth Williams, Professor ol 
Educational Planning at the University of Lancaster, who wbs Director of the 
SRHE - Levarhulme qnqulry. 

The seminar to intended for poiicy makeraand senior administrators In univer- 
sities and other Institutions 6f higher education and for senior officials from 
national and t'ocal departments of education and educational agencies.' 

. E796 (ReaWentlal). / , : . 


Further Information and, application forms eon be' obtained from your focal 
overseas Representative of The British Council or from Courses Department 
The British CouncK 65 Davies Street. London Wt Y 2AA 
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Goldsmiths’ ‘must keep options open’ 


by Maggie Richards 

The academic board of Guldsrnilhs 
College. London, has urged its gov- 
ernors to seek school status, in order to 
facilitate a merger with Queen Mary 
College. 

Bui to keep its options open, the 
hoard has also suggested exploratory 
talks with the Inner Lunik m Education 
Authority on its proposal to create n 
polyvenity in south-east London by 
amalgamating Goldsmiths' with 
Thames Polytechnic and Avery Hill 
College. The aim would he to provide 
a three -tier institution allowing stu- 

Gissagrant 
guide aids 
researchers 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Building n research enreer now de- 
pends less on finishing the current 
project thnn composing the next 
grant proposal. To make sure staff 
gel plenty of practice seeking funds, 
Liverpool University now provides a 
research calendar consisting entirely 
of deadline dates for different poten- 
tial sponsors. 

The calendar, which graces the front of 
the university's research report for 
1983, lists 25 dates for the dogged 
grant swinger's diary between Octo- 
Ber 1983 and September 1984. And 
impoverished investigators in less 
enterprising institutions should note 
that nearly Jialf the deadlines have 
already passed. 

There is just time to meet the British 
Academy's cut-off on February 28, 
though applicants who miss thtu still 
have b chance with the Royal Society 
on March l. After that, there’s a bit 
of a wait before the Agriculture and 
Food Research Council on April I. 
The Science and Engineering Re- 
search 'Council appoints the same 
day, presumably to mark the fiscal 
year rather than All Fools Day. but 
the Economic and Social Research 
Council unaccountably wafts a furth- 
er fortnight, until April 15. 

Two further points to note, for new- 
comers to the grant merry-go-round. 
Grant committees, like academics,) 
cultivate other concerns in the sum-i 
■ mor, when opportunities for winning' 
cash pledges arc few. 

Liverpool University,- as Its research 
report records, attracted rapre than 
£em In research awards last year, all 
• channelled through Its research 
. committee. This means Liverpool 
applicants have to prepare proposals 
I wo weeks before each deadline, for 
processing by tho university research 
office, but the results- appear to 

• repay -the effort. 


dent entry tit nil levels. 

The academic board has also not 
ruled out a third suggestion that Gold- 
smiths' should he linked with the 


Polytechnic of the South Bank, though 
its meeting hist week did not positively 
endorse the plan's feasibility. 

In seeking school status from Lon- 


don University, (he academic board 
felt the move would he in keening with 
the historical development or the col- 
lege. Goldsmiths' has been associated 
with London University for 8(1 years 
nud its emergence as a school of the 
university is seen as a long cherished 
ambition, dating back to the 1920s. 


The board also considered that 
school status and the merger with 
QMC would allow the firmest founda- 
tion for academic development. It 
would also provide greater academic 
freedom through a new legal and 
constitutional position within the uni- 
versity framework. 

But the board was anxious that 
Goldsmiths' longstanding traditions of 
involvement in adult and continuing 
education should remain a fun- 
damental part of its work and that it 
should retain ils strong links with the 
community. 

Now the recommendations of the 


board will go forward to n meeting of 
the delegacy. Goldsmiths' governing 
body, next Tuesday. If accepted they 
will be incorporated in the delegacy’s 
report to the London University sen- 
ate on the future of the college. 

The delegacy has already received a 
report from a joint planning commit- 
tee. chaired by Dr Richarcf Hoggart, 
warden of Goldsmiths*, and Sir James 
Menter, principal of QMC, strongly 
recommending a merger. A weaker 
academic association between the two 
colleges would “pose severe adminis- 
trative and logistic problems" with no 
financial benefits, it said. 



Nuclear milk round: Liverpool and Manchester student Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament groups 
picketed recent job interviews in Manchester by the Government’s Atomic Weapons Research 
Establishment at Alderauuton. The interviews were moved off the campus to the city’s Grand Hotel, after 
similar actions last month at Liverpool University and University College, London. 


Burnham readership rules 
‘are stifling poly research’ 


Restrictions on appointments of read- 
ers are weakening the ability of 
polytechnics and colleges to mount 
effective research programmes, 
according to the college lecturers’ 
union. 

The National Association of Teach- 
ers in Further and- Higher Education 
blames combination oF the restrictions 
Imposed by the Burnham report struc- 
tlire on readerships and the effect of 
the current financial climate on local 
authorities for the Inck of a research- 
management role in many. Institutions 
in the public sector. • ' 

Many authorities are failing to take 
advantage ofthc limited opportunities 
Burnham affords, Notfho says. 

The union, responding to a policy 
statement by the Council for National 
Academic Awards on research and 
reinicd activities, takes the opportun- 
ity to record its longstanding concern 
that research concils have tended to 
direct the bujk of their funds to 
.established research centres nt the 


expense of others, especially in the 
public sector. 

Public sector institutions are per- 
manently disadvantaged as a result of a 
policy which fails to recognize the key 
secondary role of research in support- 
ing teaching throughout higher educa- . 
tion, Natfhe says. 

"In any event there is little doubt 
that funding tends to go to depart- 
ments with demonstrated records of 
success and to projects with easily 
identifiable objectives and potential 
outcomes. These factors arc not neces- 
sarily the best predictors of the respec- 
tive merits of future research work." 

. The union, welcoming the CNAA’s 
more public stand on quality Issue's In 
recent years, says it believes that 
development of more positive policies 
on research by the National Advisory 
Body on public sector higher educa- 
tion could contribute to "a breaking of 
the impasse" on resources which rep- 
resented the fundamental issue on 
research policy. 


What was (lie crime of that earnest 
bunch of sycophants whose efforts 
(a plant helpful questions to the 
Prime Minister on Tuesday fast 
week led to such a diverting- panto* 
mlhie - If one which will scarcely, 
merit a footnote in the most volumi- 
nous history of the Thatcher j-ears7 
For most parliamentary profos- 
ukrntds (he sin was not Hie act Itself, 
hut getting caught. Mvtyj' pqt 
OuTpluhtson paper, 11 one former 
Pa, rifememary Private Secretary to 






Ask a simple question ... 


W Labour prime Minister toW me, 
white the Labopr benches chanted 
In Wilson (6 Sir Edward Gardner’s 
: pear weird perfect repetition of tils 
script, . *;■?.’ • ; : :'- 

;Jt Would .have been cant to have 
convicted for aljy other ' ttilsd<j* 
mennhurifor tho pleating pfqi(es- 
tldhi l& r pp to a point -r-' part of (he 
accepted, practice'; 6f both sides of 
the House, v • 

A principal duty, for example, of 
any PPS of a departmental minister 
is to arrange for IVIcudly colleagues 
lo . mil down questions to -. .(bat 
mlnper. it involves nq *morc im* 
agjrfettoritban ^signature. Both (he 

^i&Wr^ul fbe^s^tein serves an 
•tail . ftinfttorr ' of. < enabling 
tert' : (ogellnfortmrtlon and 




foihepadfenfon 


> : t ary yecof d Without the need for an , ; 
’ oral irtAdnenfp; J ■ ■ . :•* • *;’• . 

' : As for Ilie OpposMIon, tin any day - 
. you will find a front bench spokes- 
. ; man, with a sheaf of yellow question 
forms. In hand, creeping round the . 
tea room locking for likely lakers, I , - 
confess myself .to. taking part fo a , 
regular ' monthly conspiracy (6,en* 

: sure that the oral question time for I 
which I am a spokesman environ- 
ment t is htfpfol. toils, and riot. the ; 
. GovernmetiLTbla Involves a meet, 

- Ingfo deride which issues we wish id 
-- P?c yoJsedti and; .then; ft trawJ ■ of';. 
.- colleagues to persuade, them to pul 
down aqaeplth ~ arid, more impbr.; 
; font* to pul. them ddwn In time; - 
: : sincqtto have nn^, chance, ofsuccess 
• ;in the ballot they huve to go dbwii- 
befort-4 pirn; on fhe'day two jwsefca- 
^before they prf dpfe fwaiisWcr, (Of 1 
arouttd Jp0plitdown f oniy2Q 
' Vcccive an .’oral answer, J Ai f 
Treasury spokesplqli,! often bwd ' 
to have f tq. promtee bfrie0ng‘ for, 


' SUpplementariea - almost a script *i 
as the price for an’origjnal question > 
on an allegedly technical matter like 
the money supply or Ihe PSBR. But 
it Is, pot exactly a secret conspiracy. 
Government raembera Watch while 
we do it, knowing that It is a job that 
. all obposltions have to do. As 
Joseph : Stalin once remarked: 
‘Once the political fine Is detcr- 
, mined, oraantratioh counts for oil.” 
Ahd slowly but surely; the Labour 
patty Is again dlscoveririg Ihe vir- 
. foes of orfianlratln and leadership. 

■ Btit Whflc last week’s pantomime 
.may, itself not merjt a footnote, the 
, occasion wavjn my JUdgment^or 

TOlPwfepsreallzed. ,11 marked, 

;; ^rlhfec; chdnge in the 







;". i plementaiies: did go, beyond 
. accepted practice. That is What I 
• ■ foeaht when 1 said that the planting 
of questions is accepted - but up to a 
.point. Beyond that point, it is not 
. i accepted, Briefing, a plea for. help* 
fol ba|ls”, Is one thing: Actual* 

ly revealing the exam question is 
; . quite another - especially In Prime 

■ Minister’s , questions. The very 
/-.. brevity of. the occasion - Just 15 

.; : minutes twice a Week - requires 
that U should be relatively spon- 
taneous if it fa to fulfil Us function, . 
■ ' : which Is.hot that of sckJpg informa- . 
: . tion, put of testing thft leadership of 

■ lithe prime Minister. Breaching an. 

. uttwrltleh “accepted., praqtlce'Ms- 

trivial enotighja iiselftTheslgnifl- 
.1 : f chttceof the ddcaston lies in the fact 
K thal the'Cqn^elTalKe bertehes felt It 

, ,!v l ' ! neeetoary ,fo',do'! so. •. 

: faring nrSt^Thatcher G0V-, 
i- ^biehl r Wheq they /wert up.and 
"■h wre dqwitr Conservatlveback* . ; 


Racial bias 
at council 


An Ethiopian typist working for the 
Economic and Social Research Coun- 
cil was the victim of racial discrimina- 
tion, an industrial tribunal has found. 

It awarded £200 compensation for 
injured feelings to Ms Seble Hailu 
after she complained during a six-day, 
hearing last year of racially-motivated 
harassment by her typing pool superin- 
tendent, M* Janet Murray. 

Ms Murray denied throughout that 
she had treated Ms Hailu, the only 
coloured typist in the pool, less favour- 
ably than her colleagues and said she 
was not prejudiced against black 
people. 

The tribunal said in 6 reserved 
judgment it was not satisfied with Ms 
Muiray's explanations, that she had- 
' subjected Ms Haiiu to lets favourable 
treatment and found that the then 
Social Science Research Council had 
engaged in unlawful race discrimina- 
tion. 


Merger 
bonus 
on offer 

by Ngaio Crequer 

London University will make a special 
payment to institutions as an incentive 
or reward for meTger. The award - 5 
per cent of a department's academic 
salary cost - will be paid for two years 

Both the "donor" and “host" institu- 
tion will receive the award, and a 
further 2 per cent will be paid when the 
merger is completed. The same princi- 
ples will apply for both departmental 
or whole institutional mergers, but the 
cash will not be inflation-proufcd. 

This is the latest guidance given to 
schools by the court, in the light of 
claims mode for mergers and transfers 
in the London restructuring exercise. 

The court will also meet “reasonable 
authenticated direct costs", including 
legal, professional, administrative and 
secretarial fees, in full. The money will 
come from restructuring grants made 
by the University Groms Committee 
for 1983 and 1984, plus money set aside 
by court from recurrent grant. 

Additional travel or house removal 
costs will also be met in full, though 
subject to approved scales and scrutiny 
by officers. 

The court also recognizes that there 
may be circumstances when short-term 
financial help is necessary for extra 
staffing where departments are being 
dispersed. The court will consider 
making limited transitional grants for 
more than two years. 

Host schools would be expected to 
provide accommodation by optimizing 
existing space. New capital projects 
were only a last resort. 

One aspect of restructuring would 
be the phasing out of special bridging 

? rants made to University College, 
lueen Mary College and Queen Eli- 
zabeth College, to. maintain well- 
found science departments during the 
move towards concentrating science 
on five sites. 


Union withdraws 
disruption threat 

The Educational Institute of Scotland 
has withdrawn its threat to disrupt the 
work of the Scottish Business Educa- 
tion Council later this month. But it is 
not yet certain that a lasting peace can 
be achieved. 

The ELS was protesting against 
SCOTBEC’s proposal to offer its 
courses and examinations to private 
organizations. It has now been 
appeased by SCOTBEC setting up a 
joint working party with the Scottish 
Technical Education Council. 

The EIS will also join the working 
party, and is prepared to accept the 
involvement of private organizations 
f as long as further education staff teach 
and mark the courses. But SCOTBEC 
commented this week: "There’s no 
way that's going to be possible." 

Issues were going to help the Gov* 
eminent. They did not need a 
script. Even during the depths of 
the recession - in 1980 and 1981 - 
when factories were closing down 
dally, and manufacturing had col- 
lapsed faster and further than In Ihe 
great slump of 1929-31 - If all else 
Failed, then Labour could be relied 
upon to -provide ammunition for 
Thatcher to use on us. It was wc 
who used , to have the huddles of 
despair, after yet another flat- 
footed display from our leadership 
at Prime Minister’s questions, ab- 
out the need to organize. 

It is (he , same error that the 
Thatcher side now makes. Every 

K oblem; which the Government 
:es Is attribute*! to presentation. 
It’s not the message that is wrong 
but the medium, and the very need 
for scripting shows that there is an 
uncertainly, an insecurity setting 
.in « which in' time can be wl perva- 
sive and all corrosive. As a senior 
Cabinet minister iii the last Labour 
government told me while I was 
paddling some more parliamentary 
;-^ues|i6fo| the pfeer dajvonce a 

very <SScu ^ t To^cpvei*; And be 
.should kqdw^r 
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Visit Your Tandy Computer Centre- 



Jritains High Technology Electronics Store! 



TR S-80™ Mo del 4 Desktop 

Microcomputer 


Typical education price 

£ 1070 

Ex. VAT 


• Job Control Language 
With Sound JUerte 

Comparethe priceand the standard features of this all-new Model4.lt can run 
all Tandy Model HI TRSDOS programs without change. As well as LDOS and C Yf 
M Plus. Internal memory Is expandable to 1 28K 26-1089 


"Report Quality” High Resolution 
Dot Matrix Printer 

Typical education price 

£ 930 

Ex. VAT 


• Change Pilch And 
Pont Without 
Changin g Wheels 

DMP-2100. Delivers high-speed for data process- ^°L U n S,i7ri^als 
addressable graphics, apd a word processing mode with print quality that rivals 

a Daisy Wheel! 26-12B6 . 



• Prints 40 
Characters Par 
Second In Text 
Mode 

CGF-220. Drop on demand ink Jet printing system lets you print text and 
graphics. Parallel or colour computer compatible. 26-1268 


TRS-80 Model 10 0 Portable 
Computer 



NEW! 

Typical education price 

£ 360 A 


III BMBI 



Fits in your briefcase and runs on batteries. Five built-in H lnslant-on" programs 
let you use Model 100 as a personal word processor, address book, 
appointment calendar and as a portable terminal. 26-3801 _ 

8K RAM Upgrade. Requires Installation (not included). 26-3816 £60.52 
EX.VAY 


_ XyptuTcdacatlon price refers to regular retail price, « VAT and sottfecl to edacatton discount 






ilbSHISH 


NOTE: Taw «* to ^ authorised 
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ri Sfr Roy Marshall, 
i vice chancellor of 
.Hull Uni versify, 

* cut5(helurfa( (he 
< Newton ds Centre 
a high technology 
development 
aimed at 
Improving links 
between industry 
and academics. 
.The project Isa 


University, 
the city council, 
and English 
Estates, (he 
Government's 
property 
development 
agency. Also in 
the picture are 
(from left to right) 
Mr John 
Derbyshire, 
regional estates 
manager for 
English Estates, 
the mayor, 
Councillor Louis 
J Pearlman, and 
Mrs Rita 
Pearlman. 


Where next 
year’s UGC 
cash will go 

The following is the University Grants 
Committee distribution of recurrent 
grant to the universities for 1984/85. 
The total amount has been reduced to 
£1,123 million from the £1,265 million 
announced in November because the 
UGC is withholding money for rates, 
redundancy compensation, new blood 
posts and other minor categories. 

UGC GRANT DISTRIBUTION FOR 

1984/85 

.. . ENGLAND 

University or 

College Recurrent Grant Em, 

1983/84 figures 


Aston 

Bath 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Bristol 

.Brunei 

Cambridge 

City 

Durham 
East Anglia 
• Essex 
Exeter 
Hull 
Keale 
Kent 

Lancaster 
Leeds 
Leicester 
Liverpool 
London Grfii 


In brackets 
.85 (13.541 

.28 (11.89 
.48 34.31 

.83 (13-64 
.38 26.34 

.26 12.04 

.71 39.24 

.97 10.72 

.50 (16.14 
.82 (14.06 

.81 (7.65 

.67 (14.19 

1.64 (13.33 
1.01. (7.89 

1.83 (B.61 

L8Q 12.52 • 
1.90 38.6Q 

1.90, 16.31 
i.49 34.45 


London Graduate 
. Sohool of Business 
Studies 1.83 (1.76; 

London University 220.02 (185.43! 
(Of which Imperial 


1 College) 


Manchester B 

. School ,. 

Manchester 

UMI8T 

Newcastle 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Reading . 

Salford 

Sheffield 

Southampton 

Surrey 

York-; 

. Total /.. - 


ih 

luslneas 


(28.08) 

17.17 


17.85 
11.98 
30.16 
23.25 
. 12.18 
; ' 13.21 
.40.33 
10.46 


...88B,3i;- (882,13 



Abetvatwyth.'i f -‘- 8.80 
• Bangor Ug r-: 1 10.43 
Cardiff UC ; '16.23 

, St, Davltfs Larrt petal* ' 1 . 8 B . 

: Swansea UC ; ^ 12.63 

! vyBlsh National • • 

',i SahoplofMadicIne 6.22 . 
uwjST ••. , . a.03 ■ 

, Wblsh Registry ,2,11 

Total ‘ '87.11 ' .' 


(8.31 
(10.18 
(15.84 ' 
.11.78 
<12.31 


Scottish pair 
complete the 
UCCAranks 

byOIgaWojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Glasgow and Strathclyde are poised to 
become full members of the Universi- 
ties Central Council of Admissions, 
the last two universiticsin Britain to do 
so. 

Both have run a system whereby 
students can apply directly without 
going though UCCA. They attract a 
large number of local students. 

But a Glasgow official said appli- 
cants were increasingly safeguarding 
their options by applying through 
UCCA, which gave them the oppor- 
tunity to apply for five universities. 
More than 80 per cent now used 
UCCA, she said. 

Aberdeen University, which had 
also retained direct entrance, became 
a full member of UCCA twoycars ago. 
The move will be expensive for the two 
universities: while direct entrant cost 
£3. an UCCA entrant costs £15. 

But there is little doubt that Glas- 
gow and Strathclyde will Join. Both • 
senates have proposed ihc move, and 
Glasgow's court . was expected to 
approve It this Week, while Strath- 
clyde’s court meets later this month. 

UCCA has rearranged the proof 
reading of its handbook so that Glas- 
gow and Strathclyde con be included 
once the court approve the decision. 

Union resists 
training move 

The Scottish Further Education Asso-. 
elation has warned the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department not to extend new 
training for young people to private 
agencies.. 

The Scottish Office will launch Its 
Lo- 18 action plan in August, replacing 
existing courses with a wide range 1 o? 
40-hour units, The SED plans to allow 

i ■ The Association 1 has hlso written' toa , 
all directors 6 f education in the Scot- 
tish regions, arid all education commit- 
tee conveners urging them to oppose 
■ the-SEDjipyes; . • 

The SFEA tias' wamed that its-. 

. mcmb^rs inay wi thdraw from develop- . 

irtfl Ihft 1 linitfi nflrt Artino 




m 

l] V ? 


SCOTLAND- 

Aberdeen. ,21.04 . 20.53) 

Dundee 14.13 . 13.71) . 

'Edinburgh 41<78 40.15) 

Glasgow 41.10 39,77) 

. • • • Harlot-Watt 9.92 . ; (9.60) ; 

i St; Andrew.* * : 10.71= (10471. 

,‘i-SIrl|n 0i .U..V 7;7i;;- ; (7.62). 

‘^BirathdydT:- . ■ 21,48.-..: (21.1.11 . 


13 . 7 ;,? ( 10 , 47 . 

7:71./ , . (7.52 ■ 

21,48;-.: (21,1.1 


develop thesi modules," said Mr Qra-: 
ham.Alison. g^perpl secretary pfylie 
* * 4 ■' .< 
jWelaketidim.vicw.Qfall this' (Itfie;' 
effort and finance going Into, rtipdales * ' 
which: at the end of the 'day will be - 
made available JO :privale traitllnfe : : 
agencies. 

Man in power . ; 


" 167.87 : '(162.95) 

. ,1/123.30 doodad) : J ; 

k .rfi ! n ; 1 •* -j •. 



Flowers warns of 
threat to research 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Undue selectivity in research funding 
could destroy the most innovative 
research in the universities. Lord 
Flowers, chairman of the Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals, 
told the House of Lords last week. 

He W 3 S speaking in a debate on last 
year's joint report from the chairmen 
of the Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development and the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils. A number of other eminent 
scientific peers endorsed the general 
argument for a small country to make 
selective funding decisions pul in the 
1 report. 

However, Lord Flowers whs anxious 
that this should not go too far. He said 
Ihc universities would be considering 
the suggestion that the University 
Grants Committee should earmark a 
portion of its block grant to each 
institution for research. 

“But it must not be forgotten that 
the purpose of dual funding is precisely 
to allow for the development of re- 
search which has not yet emerged," he 
said. 

On strategic research, Lord Rowers 
said he hoped the recommendations of 
Sir Ronald Mason's recent study for 
the ABRC of research commissioned 
by government departments would be 
considered very seriously by the Gov- 
ernment. He said he was particularly 


concerned for strategic areas or the 
earth sciences, for materials science 
and for research on land use and 
conservation. 

Opening the debate, Lord Sherficld 
stressed that more cash was needed to 
bridge the gap between pure and 
applied research. “There mav be a 


a bed research. “There may be a 
ef that shuffling the pack and 
redistributing some of the cards, with- 
out any increase of resources, will help 
to resolve some of these difficult 
problems - that it can be done with 
mirrors," he said. 

Lord Lucas of Chil worth, replying 
for the Government, made it clear 
there could not be any commitment to 
increase funding for research. And he 
rejected calls for the Government to 
take the lead in devising a nutional 
strategic plan for technology. 

Dr Jeremy Bray, MP, the new 
Labour spokesman on science and 
technology, said last week the best way 
to secure more funds for research was 
for the scientific community to seek a 
wider audience. He told a seminar at 
the Science Policy Research Unit at 
Sussex University that in spite of the 
attention given recently to details of 
science policy, “much of the debate 
has treated science and technology as a 
closed system, with the rest of the 
world regarded with varying degrees of 
exasperation". 

He argued that public spending on 
science, an area he generally found 
healthy, should ba increased. 


Three new reports from Her Majesty’s Inspectors 

Birmingham Prison regards 
education as ‘peripheral’ 


A dismal picture of the education 
service provided at Birmingham Pris- 
on emerges from one Inspectorate 
report. 

No more than 10 percent of inmates 
were participating in education, with 
as little as 30 to 4Q ner cunt nf thp 


as little as 30 to 40 per cent of the 

S tanned programme taking place. 

entor management also viewed 
education as a peripheral activity in a 
penal establishment with a transient 
population. 

The prison houses men awaiting trial 
or sentence, convicted men pending 
transfer to training prisons and those 
finishing their sentences. Nearly 1,100 
inmates arc confined, often three to a 
cell, in a nineteenth century building 
designed to take 60Q, The prison is 
undergoing redevelopment, but this 
will last several years. 

“Senior management within the 
prison see education as peripheral to 
their principal functions, Most prison- 
ers spend 23 hours out of 24 lacked in 
their cells," says the report. 

It also criticizes the equipment avail- 
able, much of which is old and unser- 
vice able or in need of maintenance. 


The inspectors found audio-visual 
equipment stored on the ground floor, 
while most teaching took place on the 
second floor. 

"There arc no easy means for 
teachers, many of them -women, to 
move a video tape recorder and televi- 
sion set from the store to their class- 
room and little use is made of them, 
the report comments. 

Many of the education staff have 
only recently been appointed and 
progress has been made. "The overall 
impression gained was of considerable 
effort being expended and of consider- 
able goodwill, but no unifying sense of 
purpose and very adverse conditions," 
says the Inspectors. 

They recommend a (borough man- 
agement review of staffing and the 
production of a coordinated develop- 
ment programme for the future, 
Report by HM Inspectors on HM 
Prison, Birmingham, published by 
Publications Despatch Department, 
Department of Education and 
Science, Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, 
Middlesex HA7 1AZ. 



Goodbye 
to all 
that cash 

‘•Unlyereitles reftise Government 
cash". If the above was a headline 
appearing In The THES or, dare I say 
it here, The Guardian, then It would 
cause more than a little surprise. Yet 
universities are saying goodbye to 
literally hundreds of thousands of 
pounds a year and have done so for 
some time. How does this come 
about? Precisely because the major- 
ity or them wish to include In their 
contracts of employment for contract 
research staff a clause denying them 
a redundancy payment. (This 
tendency is now spreading across to 
so-called “short-term” teaching 
appointments.) If no waiver clause 
was present in the contract, redun- 
dancy pay would normally be forth- 
coming and 41 per cent would come 
from the State fund set up specifically 
to help the employer meet the bill. 

The National Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers believes that a very 
considerable injustice Is being done 
as a result of these waiver clauses, 
which apply to unfair dismissal, as 
well. This Is why the AUT national 
executive has determined tills as one 
of Its priority issues. 

A detailed negotiating pack Is 
being sent In the next few days to each 
of our AUT local associations, so that 
immediate negotiations can start 
with their university authorities. 

It Is of course the position that 
universities are still very much con- 
cerned with finance and even a 
Government grant of 41 per cent will 
present them with a shortfall (o be 
made up. However, the case of lack of 
money looks patently absurd In com- 
parison with the actual cost of redun- 
dancy pay for contract research staff. 


Take the example of Edinburgh, 
which has recently agreed to forego 
waiver clauses. They undertook a 


to forego 


Staff hindered Languages ‘not 

by uncertainty studied enough’ 

sssssnsr sssssrisri e -° 


detailed calculation of their liability 
and provided a paper on this to their 
local joint consultative and negotiat- 
ing committee. They calculated their 
annual liability at £20,000. Bristol 
University has undertaken a similar 
costing exercise and there the cost to 
the university of making redundancy 
payments would have amounted, in 
1980, to dbly £3,500 and, in 1981, 
£10,000, If these calculations apply to 
the above universities with a con- 
siderable research grant Income, 
thtn dearly the cost of redundancy 
pay is not excessive. 

In case anyone should think that 
research staff will be receiving a 
windfall from these payments, the 
following Is a typical example: a 
research assistant, age 30, at the end 
of a three-year contract, would get 
only £435, 

Did I hear someone say “But they 
knew It was a short-term appoint- 
ment”? So what? In most other 
sectors of employment a short period 
appointment qualifies for more 
money,.'. -• 

• It would be worthwhile the univer- 
sities reflecting not on the financial 
costs of the redundancy pay but the 
cost to them as the employers. It « 
undoubtedly true that these clauses 
cause resentment and low morale out 
of all proportion lo what they are 
worth., 

In comparison with what is hap- 
pening In other countries, for the 
AUT to have to fight for such a basic 

K t seems unbelievable. Take the 
tratlon of what Is happening to 
Finance, From this year, all 12,000 


French Research Council resear- 
chers will become clril servants, 
eWoyiug Superlative security and 
periston rights. Why should the staff 
m ! the UK be treated so shabbily, by 
comparison? 


ran 
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overseas news 


Dutch OU Lecturers fear the Irish solution 

from John Walshe education. Ii is at this level that the trumuf third -level education. Such an The report 1 

X vCtvl y DUBLIN greatest demand for increased places examination would not he confined to lion of inird-l 

«/ The shape of the still evolving policies will arise in the coming decade and ii is particular disciplines in their entirety address the qi 

a 1 of the Irish coalition government to- here that the costs are greatest. hut would have regard to the various third-level cou 

f pil ||| I wards the third-level sector has he- The chapter says that the govern- specialisms within disciplines. greater throug 

v” conic a bit clearer with the official ment will continue to nrovide third- In ihe regional technical colleocs. nnlt>r i 


from Jessica Kuper 

LEIDEN 

There was more money in the kitty in 
1977 when the Dutch government first 
decided to establish an Open Universi- 
ty on the British model, but despite 
budget cuts the university will come on 
stream this September. In contrast to 
Milton Keynes, its headquarters arc in 
a depressed former mining centre, in 
Limburg, the siting of the university 
being something ofa consolation prize 
for a province whose mines were 
dosed in the 1960s. 

The initial enrolment is likely to be 
around 10,000 students, hut it is ex- 
pected that there will be eventually up 
to 50,000 students, which would make 
the Open University as big as two of 
the largest conventional universities, 
at Amsterdam and Utrecht, com- 
bined. 

As in Britain, cnrolline students 
need have no conventional qualifica- 


tions, but they must be 21 years old and 
be able to demonstrate the ability to 
cope with the courses. There will be a 
choice of courses leading eventually to 
a university degree or to a higher 
technical training certificate. The de- 
grees will be officially equivalent to 
university degrees or certificates of 
technical training colleges. 

The university courses are grouped 
into study programmes - law, econo- 
mics, natural science, cultural studies, 
and social sciences - but students will 
be free to combine courses from 
different programmes. Most work will 
be done at home, and compared to 
Britain there will be relatively little 
reliance on audiovisual materials, or 
extended radio or television broad- 
casts. There will, however, be regional 
tutorial centres. Initially it was hoped 
to establish 24 of these, but with 
budget cuts, only 18 will now be 
opened. 

The present staff includes seven 
full-time professors, but there will 
soon be 14 professors and a staff of 
160. However, professional staff from 
other universities and institutes will be 
hired' in temporarily to develop par- 
ticular courses as needed, and, in 
contrast to Britain's OU, the Dutch 
university does not plan to become 
completely self-sufficient. 

• The Dutch government has allo- 
cated 1.3 billion guilders (about 300 
. million pounds sterling) for the de- 
velopment of computer technology in 
Holland over the next .five years. 
About half of this sum will be spent on 
teaching and research in universities 
and technical colleges. One million 
guilders will be set aside each year to 
attract talent from abroad to train local 
researchers. A similar sum will be 
spent on sending Dutch post-doctoral 
students abroad for further training. 
Two hundred and twenty million guil- 
ders will be spent to provide extra 
training in computer technology in the 
technical colleges. 

Students jailed 

The president of the Union of Students i 
in Ireland. Mr Joe Duffy, was among 
five student leaders jailed last 
weekend tor contempt of court.? 
ui ® ij ve bad refused to abide by a 1 
High .-Court order restraining them 
from occupying health board offices In 
Dublin. They were protesting against 
the government’s decision to withdraw 
medical cards from two thirds of 
Students. 


from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

The shape of the Mill evolving policies 
of the Irish coalition government to- 
wards the third-level sector has be- 
come a bit dearer with the official 
publication of a four-year programme 
for action in education. 

Some details had already been 
leaked and others arc still awaited as a 
further discussion paper on the options 
facing the third level will he published 
by mid-summer. 

But enough is known to set the 
alarm bells ringing and to have the 
Irish Federation of University 
Teachers state thal the very basis of 
university education in Ireland is 
threatened. 

Politically, the minister. Mrs Gem- 
ma Hussey, may have struck the right 
chord with the action programme's 
promise to devote more resources lo 
primary schools and to disndvanlagcd 
pupils. 

But the shift in emphasis towards the 
compulsory period of schooling seems 
lo be at the expense of the third-level 
sector. 

The relevant chapter says that n 
major challenge faces the country in 
planning for the future of third-level 

Rectors clash 
with ministers 

from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Differences hnvc emerged between 
West Germany's culture ministers and 
university rectors on ways of tackling 
the nation's rising tide of students. 

The culture ministers’ conference 
(KMK) agreed earlier this month that 
no further admission restrictions 
should be introduced at German uni- 
versities. This should also apply for 
information technology, although 
capacities have to be expanded to meet 
growing demand for the subject which 
was important for future technology 
developments but particularly expen- 
sive to run, KMK president Georg- 
Bemdt Oschatz said. 

The rectors’ conference however, 
called for strict numerus daustts res- 
trictions tor computer science, saying 


there were not enough qualified 
teachers for the subject. Money alone 
could not solve the problem, the 
president, Theodor Berchem, noted. 

Meanwhile both sessions agreed 
that no restrictions should be imposed 
on the beleagured subjects of law and 
enonomics. These should continue to 
be handled by the central admission 
agency in Dortmund would-be stu- 
dents were sure to get a place, though 
not always in the city of their choice. 

The two bodies disagreed on the 
Issue of additional leaching hours as a 
way of coping with the “student moun- 
tain". Oschatz called on all university 
teachers to volunteer to extend thefr 
teaching to meet the growing number 
of students, expected to rise lo be- 
tween 1.4 and 1.6 million from 1.27 
million at present, according to KMK 
forecasts. . 

The rectors, however, warned of 
.“tricks" to expand the universities’ 
capacity. On paper, a 12 per cent 
increase in capacity could be achieved 


corned the proposed amendments of 
the Gorman university law, outlined 
by an expert commission last month. 
Tne two conferences were also unani- 
mous In their criticism of foreign 
minister Hans Dietroicli Genscher's 
call for private elite universities. 


Last year at.this time, Mr Alexander 
Astlni in his annual survey.of first-year 
college students Indicated that the 
entering class was "more materialistic 
anq less altruistic" than previous clas- 
**• He repprts ditto for this year's 
'• 

■ Some 69.3 per cent of The most 
recent, entering class answered pn hls 
survey that they found “being well off" 
a major priority; Slightly under 50 per 
certt gave that answer a decade agoi 
Tne Survey, by the Cooperative Insti- 
nltional-Resisarch ProgrEunme at the 
Unfyersify.bf California, Los Angeles 


education. It is at this level that the 
greatest demand for increased places 
will arise in the coming decade and ii is 
here that ihc costs are greatest. 

The chapter says that the govern- 
ment uill continue to provide third- 
level education for as many young 
people as possible. It adds that the 
system must become more cnst-clfcc- 
tive and productivity must be im- 
proved - tins will involve rationaliza- 
tion of courses and, in some cases, 
fundamental changes in programmes. 

Priority in financial support will he 
given lu those academic develop- 
ments, cither hy way of new courses nr 
extensions to existing courses, which 
arc gciircd lu developments in modern 
society, thus ensuring that graduates 
arc kepi nhrenst of rapidly changing 
Icchnoloey. As ii corollary, it is ex- 
pected that some courses could be 
phased out. 

Particular iitlcntion will he given to 
rationalization of courses within and 
between Ihc various colleges. The 
programme says there is evidence that 
identical courses, ur courses with little 
difference between them, have pro- 
liferated in different institutions. 

It wants nn examination of possible 
rationalization over the whole spec- 



Mr Rajah Kunda: fact-finding mission 


New college 
for Zambia 

by John O’Leary 
A new university college is to be 
established in Zambia as part of a 
Government programme lo streng- 
then higher education. 

The priority being given to higher 
education was signalled by the crea- 
tion of a new ministry for the subject. 
And there are plana to expand the 
University of Zambia beyond its 
present 5,000 students. 

Mr Rajah Kunda, the minister for 
higher education, recently toured a 
number of English universities and 
colleges during a visit sponsored by 
the British Council. He also met 
senior rerearch council officials nnd 
Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary 
for higher education at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 

The visit was primarily a fact- 
flndloe mission to old Zambian plans 


to give added emphasis lo agriculture 
ana technology, ut the first tangible 
example of this policy, the universi- 
ty's school of agriculture is being 
upgraded to the status of an affiliated 
college and given new premises. 

With the country now considered 
to be reaching saturation point in 
terms of opportunities for graduates 
in the most popular subjects, the 
university council is now setting 
quotas to steer more students lqto 
science and technology. 


M 1 1 1 1 i-i J I U I j. 


Council on Education, is in its 18th 

^ About 44 per cent said they believed 

it was important to develop a meaning- 
ful philsophy on life, down a whopping 
70 per cent from 10 years back. 

. Most surprising, thought, is a 27 per 
cent Increase since last year alone in 
the number pf students who said that 
they have written a complin urog- 
ram. Well over a third indicated 
that they had done so and a quarter 
answered that they have taken edmpu- 
ter-related courses. ' ' 

The data is based- bq answers from 

■ -if j ill .Miannn Dlnrlfflk nt 4nQ 


i rum of third-level education. Such an 
ux.iminatinn would not he confined to 

P articular disciplines in their entirety 
ut would have regard to the various 
specialisms within disciplines. 

In ihe regional technical colleges, 
there will be increased emphasis on the 
provision of certificate and diploma 
courses, rather than degree courses. 

The technical/ technological college 
sector has much higher staff student 
contact hours tlmn in the universities 
and the programme says they could he 
reduced. This would allow for in- 
creased student numbers lo he catered 
for without corresponding staff in- 
creases. 

The plan refers to what it calls the 
“anomalous” situation whereby some 
degree courses Inst four years while 
similar courses in other institutions are 
provided over three years. An urgent 
exumintition is necessary lo determine 
ihc extent to which four-ycur courses 
can be reduced to three years while 
ensuring that the necessary standards 
arc mniniuincd. 

It confirms that the government is 
considering the feasibility of introduc- 
ing a loan scheme to he operated in 
tandem with the existing higher educa- 
tion grants scheme. 


at' predominantly black institutions 
said they were worrier). ■ 

For all colleges and universities, 
some 29.4 per cent said they received 

Miunlal cnnnnrl 1 


The report says that any examina- 
tion of inird-lcvcl education should 
address the question nf restructuring 
third-level courses in order to ensure a 
greater throughput of students. 

In order to achieve a greater 
throughput of students without incur- 
ring major capital costs, the feasibility 
of redesigning courses on the basis of a 
Tour-term academic year will be ex- 
amined. 

The programme criticizes the 
'‘under-utilization" of specialist facili- 
ties, such ns laboratories und work- 
shops. But it also acknowledges the 
need for more accommodation. 

Plan nine nn several niaior projects 
has been held up, including a new 
school of engineering tor University 
College, Dublin, n clinical sciences 
complex tor Trinity College. Dublin, 
and new technical colleges for the 
greater Dublin area. Decisions in rela- 
tion to these will he taken by the 
government in Ihc context nf the 
public capital programme, it says. 

The action programme might not 
have alarmed academics so much if it 
had not conic uficr years of cuts which 
have resulted in frozen posts, delays in 
purchasing new equipment and higher 
charges for services. 


Festival puts a new view 
of South Africa’s history 


from Howard Burrell 

JOHANNESBURG 

The largest and probably most impor- 
tant history workshop and festival ever 
in South Africa was mounted at the 
University of the Witwatersrand last 
week. 

The five-day conference, the third 
event of its kind, consolidated a trend 
towards what is being termed the 
“decolonization" of South African his- 
tory. The energetic group of South 
African -based social scientists at the 
core of the trend is seen as having laid 
siege to the official history of the 
apartheid state. 

The one-day festival brought 
together a strange configuration in tne 


apartheid context. In line with the 
tenor of the new popular history, more 
than 1,000 black workers predomin- 
ated in the crowds attending the open 
day, at which a number of historians 
displayed the results of their research 
in Lectures and on film, and several 
worker groups put on theatre and 
other productions. 

Anonymous threats were received 
by the organizers and there were signs 
□f surveillance, which was thought to 
have been mounted by slate agencies. 
But the event passed without Incident. 

Academics - nil but about 10 based 
in South Africa - presented S3 papers 
derived from a variety of disciplines 


and covering, nmang others, working- 
class history and culture, social history 
and resistance to apartheid. 

Hie conference papers partially mir- 
rored historical perspectives de- 
veloped by Eric Hnbsbawm, Shula 
Marx and Stanley Trapido in Britain as 
well as American labour historian 
Herbert Gutman who is currently 
heading an American working class 
history project. 

Among those identified as being 
behind tne development of the new 
perspective arc a group of Wit- 
watersrand University academics, in- 
cluding social historian Professor 
Charles van Onselcn. historian Profes- 
sor PhilUp Bonner, industrial sociolog- 
ist Professor Eddie Webster and 
sociologist Dr Belinda Bozzoli. 

Professor van Onselen called the 
workshop “the homecoming of South 
African history”. No longer were “the 
majority of innovative writings on 
South Africa being formulated in the 
UK or elsewhere by South African 
scholars in exile". 

The workshop represented an 
attempt to "dctnythologize history for 
the people who arc part of the process 
and to show them that they are active 
participants, not passive recipients at 
the tail end of a process orchestrated 
by others", he added. 

The conference papers are expected 
to be published later in the year. 


Where man and nature combine 
to produce a masterpiece. 

L5DAYAKT TREASURES TOUR OF ^ 
fi SALZBURG, THE DANUBE & VIENNA i 


leges- and universities nationwide. 
Most students came from families with 
an average income of less than 
$12,500, a reversal in trends. There 
were more increases of students from 
both ends of the economic scale lor tne 
first time in the history of the survey. 

While on the whole, 15 per cent 
expressed concern OVet meeting their 
financial obligations at college, rough- 
ly 25 per cent of the entering students 
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China goes West with newloan 


|p uVfi/iii rit riDi'^j liWLi^oj ! u u | 

A tenuous 
question for 
Australia 

For (he last 15 months or so the 
Mure of tenure for academics in 
Australian universities has been In 
question. In October 1982 the Senate 
Standing Committee on Education 
and the Arts completed a lengthy 
review of academic tenure. 

Among its many recommendations 
was the suggestion that In Mure only 
90 per cent or staff at the lecturer 
level and nbove should he tenured - 
the rest should be employed on 
fixed-term contracts. Below lecturer 
level, It suggested that only u third of 
senior tutors should be tenured, and 
that no tutors should be given tenure. 

These recommendations were in 
direct conflict with the Federation of 
Australian University Staff Associa- 
tion’s policy that, except in special or 
unusual circumstances, tenure 
should be available to all academic 
staff. 

The previous government was on 
the point of announcing Us response 
when the election was called. The 
current government, although It has 
now been in office almost a year, has 
yet to moke Its attitude known. 

The desire to “loosen up*’ tenure 
arrangements stems from what Is 
commonly seen as the Inflexible staf- 
fing arrangements in universities and 
the consequent inability of universi- 
ties to adapt to change. 

But what the politicians and 
bureaucrats (and Indeed some vice- 
chancellors) cannot see Is that Intro- 
ducing "throw-away” staff at 1 he 
bottom of the academic career struc- 
ture has virtually no Impact on 
flexibility pi all. Disciplines which are 
over-staffed and which have no tur- 
nover will not gain contract staff 
because they will have no vacancies. 
Disciplines whkh have turnover, and 
need to recruit replacements on a 
long-term basis will end up with 
short-term contract staff who cannot 
be expected to settle down and plan 
long ferm contributions to a depart- 
ment in which their employment will 
be terminated within three or five 

■ years. 

As : FAUSA has repeated a4 
nauseam, flexibility cannot be Ih- 
duced-by turning over academics In | 

■ short-term positions at Ihe bottom of 
Ihe structure. The roadblock In (he 
isystera is the large cohort of staff who 1 
were recruited ui the heyday of the 
1960s and 1970s and who have now 

- reached the lop orthe senior lecturer 
lev 61 with no prospects, In a “steady- 
state 11 system, of further promotion. 

FAUSA believes (hat 1 one sensible 
and effective answer to the age-bulge 
problem lies In a comprehensive (l.e. 
national), equitable and optional ear- . 
Ty retirement scheme. Under suqh a 
; schente Ihdse who are currently 55 or t 
more would be able to opt oul with no 
actuarial reduction in pension rights 
and wffh credit .( 01 s service towards 
pension aS If they had worked until 
■qohnal retirement age. ; . 

' Thp scheme la no policy pipe- 
. drebm. It';has been the subject of 
•Intensive discussion and Investigation 
• • .In cooperation between FAUSA aitd 
iAvM Wirin' ; VM-Cb^tceUdn 1 
Gq^itteri forth el astnfue, months, 

! limey ptwe faiv more seoribte than 
short-sighted t^urt-btuthlng as a 

■ i . means to splve tnp probl^ta pAbe age 

^toutae” and thettduced flexibll ItyTl 
causes, andTb revitalise thU AUstra- 


by Thomas Land 

The World Bank has raised a new 
S85m loan to Improve China’s higher 
education infrastructure. The invest- 
ment backs China's long-term national 
strategy to produce the qualified man- 
power needed to reduce the country's 
dependence on continued huge cereal 
imports. 

The bank earlier invested more than 
5206m in a project to establish a new 
system of polytechnics and to expand 
the Television University system. The 
programme, which heralds profound 
changes in China's education system 
by exposing it to Western influence in a 
two-way flow of specialists, is to im- 
prove tfie (raining of technicians and 
scientists. 

The new loan brings China's total 
debt to the World Bank to more than 
$968m. most of it earmarked for 
agricultural development. The 
polytechnics financed from the latest 


loan will be set up in mnjor cities and 
serve about 45 ,0(10 students -a sixfold 

Political ban 
on students 

from Hasan Akhtar 

ISLAMABAD 
The governors of the Punjab and Sind 
have promulgated a martial law 
order banning all students’ organiza- 
tions and student unions in tne two 
areas. The decrees also directed forfei- 
ture of students' organizations and - 
unions funds' and closure of their 
offices. 

No explicit reasons foT the clamp- 
down have been given in the order 
which provides jail of up to five years 
for anyone violating it. A similar ban 
on student unions was imposed by the 
authorities in the North West Frontier 
Province late last year and in Islama- 
bad in January. 

The Punjab ban appears to be more 
wide in its sweep since it is intended to 
outlaw student politics and formation 
of students* associations and federa- 
tions. Three main croups among stu- 
dents in Pakistan belonged to about 
half a dozen organized .bodies with, 
distinct political coIouts. The right, 
wing belonged to Jomiat-I-Tuluba 
while the progressive and left-wingers 
belonged to the People's Students 
Federation, Quaid-I- Azam Students 
Federation or more virile regional 
groups in Sind, Baluchistan and the 


increase in Ihe present enrolment in 
existing technical institutions. 

The Television University will be 
updated and expanded through the 
strengthening of the central university 
at Peking. 28 provincial centres and 85 
study centres in the provinces. Enrol- 
ment is expected to triple to 1 .3 million 
by 1990 and more than two million by 
the turn of the century. 

The system will reduce reliance on 
television broadcasts and produce 
more courses using video and audio 
cassettes as well as printed material. 

The first group of Western 
academics (o participate in the higher 
education development programme 
have already arrived in China. Several 
hundred specialists from Australia, 
Britain, Canada, the United States and 
Western Europe are expected to fol- 
low them within a year or two. 

A group of 1 27 Chinese scientists are 
also receiving advanced training at 
various research institutions in 
Europe, North America and else- 
where supported by the global Con- 
sultative Group on International Agri- 


cultural Research. China has just 
joined the organization. 

The CGIAR is an association of 
countries, international and regional 
organizations and private foundations 
supporting a system of agricultural 
research centres and programmes 
around the world with a view to 
improving food production in the hun- 
gry regions. Its sponsors include the 
World Bank and the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization; 
and Its budget is in excess of $165m a 
year. 

China's higher education infrastruc- 
ture development scheme has emerged 
as a desperate effort at economic 
survival in a race against time. 

China is the world's biggest produc- 
er and consumer of food. It accounts 
for less than 10 per cent of the world’s 
arable land, but feeds nearly a quarter 
of humanity - and its population is 
rising fast. Its educational reforms are 
intended to produce the scientists and 
technicians capable of feeding the 
nation through drastic improvements 
in domestic crop yields. 



Four Strathclyde University students will spend eight weeks this 
summer in Sierra Leone, West Africa, studying the tropical 
rainforests with counterparts from the country’s university. The team 
members are (left to right) Susan McGrath, a third year biochemistry 
student, Simon Mole, a postgraduate pharmacy student, Elizabeth 
Catmey, a second year student In geography and environmental 
biology, and Jane Ross, also a pharmacy postgraduate. 

Call for minister’s head 


from Mark Gerson 

Several hundred colleges and uni- TORONTO 

versity unions will be disbanded In Ihe , The Ontario Confederation of Uni- 
Purijnb after the ban. Among the versity Faculty Associations has con- 
universlties so far affected are Quaid- demned government plans to overhaul 

‘ 1-Azanv University In Islamabad, the the province’s university system and 
Punjab University at Lahore (which is . has demanded the resignation of col- 
the oldest Pakistani university) and the : leges and universities minister Bette 


the oldest Pakistani university) anu me 
Peshawar University In the IsWFP. 

There is a widely-shared view 1 that 
the authorities are moving towards a 
total clpmpdown on students' union 
activities in all Pakistan's universities 
ohd colleges. 

. The stated reason Tor Imposing the 
ban on union activities was that the 
union activists had. turned campuses 
into arsenals. Frequent clashes among 
i the politically-motivated students had. 
resulted' In shootings and deaths. 

Aftisr the bah in the North' West 
.Frontier and- Islamabad, Or Moham- 
mad - Areal, Pakistan's, education; 

■ minister* said the government prop-: 
osed to. set up students*. councils and 
various students' societies to promote 
what he described as healthy activities 
aniong students. 


Stephenson. 

“We have lost confidence in the 
minister’s views,” said OCUFA’s ex- 
ecutive director, Patrick Wesley. 

At the same time, the Council of 
Ontario Universities, representing the 

E rovince's university administrators, 
as urged Its members to cooperate 
with . the three-member commission 
charged by Dr Stephenson with reor- 
ganizing university education in the 
-province. . 

'• She formed the commission in De? 
ceipber and told - the provincial ledsla- 
; tot that the government believed it was ' 
..necessary -"to, exercise leadership 
through a short-tetm intervention in 
the planning process,’' • 

."I believe: that tile universities of 
tomorrow should have more ,cldar|y 



defined, different and distinctive 
roles,” Dr Stephenson said. “Each 
university cannot aspire to univer- 
sality,” 

“We have always recognized the 
need for change as long as it is the 
philosophy that universities are auton- 
omous, Said Patrick Wesley. 

“But Dr Stephenson believes that 
the government owns the university 
system. We say that the system is 
entrusted . to the government.” 
According to Wesley, Dr Stephenson 
has avoided the major Issue faring the 
province’s universities by refusing to 
consider an overall increase in fund- 
ing. Funding of Ontario universities is 
3uper cent below the national average, 
he said. * 

He accused the government of start- 
ing with a fixed budget and abusing the 
commission to • trim the university 
system to fit* 

AH faculty associations in the pro- 
vince have refused to cooperate with 
the commission, which Is to issue Its 
report this summer. Its recommenda- 
. tions are likely to form the basis of 
legislation to be introduced In the fall. 


Scientists 
answer SOS 
from Orlov 

Yuri Orlov, (above) the Moscow 
physicist and human rights campaigner 
who Inst week completed a seven year 
prison sentence for slandering the 
Soviet Union is now due to serve five 
years in Siberia. However his col- 
leagues and sympathizers abroad, are 
planning various initiatives in the hope 
of lightening his sentence. 

Dr Orlov’s support comes from 
three main centres. In the United 
States there is an Action Committee 
SOS (Scientists for Sakharov, Orlov 
and Shcharansky) which encourages 
individual scientists to make an 
“appropriate" response (ie personal 
boycott of conferences and visits) to 
limitation of human rights in the Soviet 
Union. In London John Macdonald, 
QC, offered himself as Orlov’s defence 
lawyer in 1979 but whose competence 
was not recognized by the Soviet court. 
At CERN in Geneva there is a strong 
Orlov Committee. 

Press conferences were held last 
week, one at CERN, one nt the 
Institute of Physics in London to mark 
the nominal date of Orlov's release. 

Mr Macdonald proposes to 
approach the Soviet courts to have the 
case retried, on the grounds that 
insufficient defence evidence was pre- 
sented. 

Secondly, there is the possibility that 
Orlov’s sentence could be commuted 
from "internal" to “external" exile, in 
other words, that he could be allowed 
to emigrate. One suggestion here is 
that he could be offered a post at 
CERN, which has just renewed and 
extended Us cooperation agreement 
with the Soviet Union. CERN is a joint 
intergovernmental venture sponsored 
by 1J European governments. Several 
or these have cautiously stated trial 
they will have nothing against the 
scheme if it is approved by all con- 
cemed. It is unlikely, however, that 
the Soviet authorities would sec a 
prestigious post at CERN as equiva- 
lent to Sibenan exile. Moreover, at jw, 
Orlov is only a few months from tne 
Soviet retirement age. 

The third proposal, which Mr Mac- 
donald urged the CERN scientist 
consider, covers the eventually 01 
Orlov serving his Siberian exile. In this 
case, it is proposed that 
should apply for visas to visit him. » 


should apply for visas to visit n»". £ 
that they can bring him scien 
journals and discuss scientific pm 


journals ana aiscuss scicum.v r— 
lems with him. . „ 

There Is always the “ 
scientific boycott. The CERN commj 
tee do not advocate this as a polity . k 
stress that every scientist must iw 
through his own position. 9 nc 
protest has been the weanng of 
Orlov' T-shirts when high level Soviet 
visitors are on the premises. 


Phantom students are an American college nightmare 

jfrotri E. - Patrick McQuaid ’ ■ . their enrolment. It is pot uncommon • might renege on-then- enrolment com- mond also provides 

C/’V W AX , nDinritJ {or candidates to moments. The, leading universities ture if a student wl 

-! . - V .CAMBRIDGE,, ; $peqd aSmdch as$l .OQOon application generally hive no problem filling sud- enrol will make that 


V* ;1 . at6St onrolmwt.-problem ■ for costs gnddrofciits.v , !•?,-' den vacancies biusmaljer colleges do. • 

" ! ' American colleges. and universities ;is; • Already; too member? of th6 con-. ", Once it has been detennined that a - 

Y r ‘- Wjwjj Tl AW!* . A?® short-term solution; thp Cam- 1 . of. PemtylVanto:- art threatening .to: - sioris officers consult a wairino Hi® = 

^ -fokp thtf With m HyVv ; - candida7es. AU toO oftcn th^Triu- • 
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mond also provides for partial forfd; 
ture if a student who decides n« J 

enrol Will make that announcemcm 

a timely fashion. . ■ , 'ty 

. The schools are partly to blarney 

the problem, though, and (be w 

tium recommends .tnat Ws- mero 
agree to set a cut-off date all 
ment confirmation. It suggeststb __ 

. schools notify applicants of aamaa 
derisions by April l and adhere to ^ 
May 1 reply deadline, 8h in 8 8 
$ions offlrers untfi July «° 

■ waiting-list applicants. Seva* »J| 
leges tfo not notify applico nl8 ( J 
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Strine on the resources 


Young migrants in 
Australia nave little 
help in learning English 
says a recent study. 
Geoff Maslen reports 


in the melting pot of nationalities that 
constitutes Australian suciciy in the 
19811s, there arc uncrush able ethnic 
lumps. 

These arc the half a million immig- 
rants, speaking KX) different lan- 
guages, who huve little or no fluency in 
English. Then there are 4(JO,000‘ or 


guages, wno nave nine or no nucncy m 
English. Then there are 4(JO,OOd‘ or 
more children between 5 and 14 who 
come from homes where no English is 
spoken. 

The cost to Australia arising from 
the social dependency of illiterate, 
puorly-cducatcd or unskilled non-En- 
glish speakers is incalculable. Yet it is u 
cost successive governments have been 
willing to bear. 

For even after 30 years of [nrgc-scnic 
immigration from Europe and more 
recently Asia and South America, 
many newcomers to Australia still do 
not receive adequate instruction in 
English. Foreign adults have created 
language ehcttocs in every capital city. 
Their children - if they are lucky 
enough to become competent in En- 
glish - may be forced to act as 
interpreters, transmitters of informa’ 
tion, and advisers to their parents. 

But if the immigrant is a young 
adolescent who is forced out of school 
- as many are - because of lack of 
support and help with the new lan- 
guage, he or sne may end up in 
something of a language vacuum, 
speaking neither the home tongue nor 


English with much competence. 

it was not until 1970 that the federal 
government created a national Child 
Migrant Education programme to 


oul ihe progress in ihe Lm-li'-h i;m- 
g li age of immigrant Llnldrcn and 
young adults . . . f.iUurs svhuh affect 
the development of English language 
competence have not yet been identi- 
fied. and no survey has been made to 
determine the level of language com- 
petence of students from non-English 
speaking backgrounds.” 

No research has documented the 
numbers of non-English speaking 
adolescents arriving in Ausimli.i each 
year, the report notes. Little is known 
about those who seek to enter the 
workforce or those who wish to pursue 
technical and trade courses begun in 
their own country. No statistics arc 
collected on the participation by age of 
immigrants in adult “on-urriva]" and 
full-time English courses. How many 
immigrants who urrived in Australia 
aged 15 or more and took part in the 
Fraser government's scliool-to-work 
programme is nlso unknown and no 
research has examined the education 
and training needs of recently arrived 
teenage migrants, compared with 
those who have been in Australia for 
some yenrs. 

Early school-leaving by ethnic hack- 

S round also appears not to have heen 
ocumentcd by education authorities. 


meet the language needs of non- 
English speaking immigrant children. 
Thirteen years on, ana after the ex- 
penditure of more than A$30ni, 
cumulative research findings and 
observation suggest that there is still a 
considerable shortfall in the provision 
of adequate services. 

A report recently released in Can- 
berra concluded that there are serious 
gaps in the general education, training 
and English language Instruction avail- 
able to young people of non-English 
speaking backgrounds. The report 
highlights the particular disadvantage 
and vulnerability of immigrants and 
refugees aged 15 to 24 years whose 
inadequate English reduces their 
chances in education and employment. 

The report by a group of ethnic 
liaison officers from various Common- 
wealth departments identifies compre- 
hension In English as the key factor in 
the realization of voung immigrants’ 
full potential. It also provides a sca- 
thing account of the failure of Austra- 
lian governments to help these young 
people achieve their potential. 

The Unesco convention against dis- 
crimination in education, signed by 
Australia in 1967, commits Australia 
to giving immigrant children the same 
access to education as is given to 
native-born Australians. Ana to rec- 
ognizing the right of language minor- 
ities to the use and teaching of their 
own language. Yet all evidence points 
to the fact that many young immigrants 
have been and continue to be short- 
changed by the Australian education 
system, while bilingual education 
programmes remain very much a rarity 
to schools and virtually non-existent in 
™S*ter education instituations. 

The extent to which migrants have 
raUen behind in the education stakes is 
difficult to, quantify because of a 
deplorable lack of data. The report 
refers time and again to the absence of 
concrete information on which ration- 
al plonning and derision-making cart 
be phased. • 

' Lock of a relevant, accurate and 
■ HP“ t0 'date national database means 
“®re .is no way of establishing whether 
students most in need are receiving 




* » >7 8 P?PL” : report says. 

• . Policy and practices in the teaching 
^‘.^RUsh "to Migrants range :from 
to integrated programmes 
(but) thete appearato be no compara- 
tive r evaluation of the effectiveness of 

• . ■ 1 _ J _ _ ■' 


A Greek Immigrant miner keeps 
cool. But he Is unlikely to receive 
adequate instruction in English. 

while Australian research on immig- 
rant education has overlooked the 
needs of teenage migrants, particularly 
the 15 to 19-year-olds in transition 
between school and work, and pro- 
vides an inadequate base ..for prog- 
ramme planning and implementation, 
tne report adds. , ■ 

Although there is a dearth of statis- 
tical information on many aspects or 
migrant education, what data has been 
collected only points up the disadvan- 
tages migrants suffer. In school, for 
instance surveys have shown that chil- 
dren who speak a language other than 
English at Thome are less likely to bB 
well accepted socially, tend to fail 
behind in class, are more likely to bo 
shy or timid, to isolate themselves 
-from othereand less able to cooperate; 
with their peers. Significant propor- 
tions continue to be assessed by their 
teachers as needing remedial help with 
reaffirig and number. work. ■ .. . : 


ing f«»r nc,ifi> 4H per tent "I "dhi.iiiir- 
unv:»J juh seekers" in mik survey, uf 
whom a quarter iiulit.iicii they were 
discouraged hy l.meuagc or racial 
difficulties nr t.'nk of necessary school- 
ing. training, skills or experience. I he 
unemployment race among new arriv- 
als to Australia is currently running at 
about three limes the figure for 'the 
Australian-born, and the rale for mig- 
rant women is much higher again. 

Lack of English also makes it even 
harder for new migrants to find their 
way through Canberra's bureaucratic 
maze of finuneial allowances, benefits 
and assistance available to those want- 
ing to learn the language. Four C'onv 
mon wealth departments administer up 
to 10 different assist mice schemes, 
from double orphan pensions to junior 
secondary bursaries from living allo- 
wances for students in ftill-iiinc 
courses, to Ihe unemployment hcucfil. 

Hut inconsistencies in tile adminis- 
tration of the schemes rIhuiiuI. Unem- 
ployment benefits, for example, tire 
withdrawn if a migrant nritleriakes 
full-time intensive training in a lan- 
guage centre in n school system. 
Although a living allowance equiva- 
lent to the dole is paid to students 
participating in the adult migrant 
cilucution programme no similar 
assistance is available to younger stu- 
dents at language centres. 

Between 1978 and 1981, more Chan 
38,018) young Vietnamese from 10 to 
19 years settled in Australia. Many 
were supposed to be under the guar- 
dianship of a relative or friend but this 
relationship often proved tenuous and 
broke down shortly after arrival, leav- 
ing hundreds of adolescents to fend tor 
themselves. 

Another 9,000 Vietnamese aged 20 
to 24 years arrived during the same 
period and many were single people 
with tertiary entry or partly completed 
tertiary studies. TTiey were prepared to 
attend school or other secondary 



courses in order to qualify tor tertiary 
entrance in Australia. Income support 
was essential but. according to the 
report, many were not eligible for any 
study assistance or the dole. 

The federal report makes clear that 
immigrants - young ones especially - 
have had and will continue to have a 
valuable impact on Australian society, 
not (cast as an important component in 
population management for changing 
the ape profile. Immigration of young 
people and children has effectively 
retarded the aging of the Australian 
population, the report states. Im- 
migration contributed 60 per cent of 
Australia's postwar population growth 
and tended to do so in younger age 
groupings. 

The contribution young migrants 
can make to the Australian economy is 
likely to be greater if they can com- 
plete secondary education, develop 
their skills and realbte their education- 
al and career potential, the writers of 
the report argue. Any investment In 
them in terms of their participation In 
adequate education and English lan- 
guage programmes should be offset 
against savings made on the cost to the 
Australian government of their educa- 
tion prior to immigration. 

The report calls for: tho collection of 
much moro information; the coordina- 
tion of English language programmes; 
more support for migrants whose En- 
glish is poor and more financial help to 
15 to 24-year-olds who wish to com- 
plete secondary schooling. 

Increased opportunities for inten- 


Time for a new attitude 
on assessing aptitude 


After school, overseas born; njlg- 
radtsfl consiitotfei* A ’dlsptopcrtiOtrattr 
dumber of fhe unemployed; account- 


rive, English tuition for all non-En- 
glish speaking immigrants nnd refugee 
youth; greater use of bilingual prog- 
rammes in schools, transition courses, 
technical nnd further education 
courses; greater recruitment of multi- 
lingual staff as teachers and toacher- 
aides to work with newly arrived 
immigrant and refugee young people; 

Education authorities to encourage 
teachers to pursue second nnd other 
language studies through course work 
ana travel by providing study leave and 
■ leave without pay ana givirig credits to 
teachers who do so. 

Like the 1978 Galbolly report which 
reviewed post-arrival programmes and 
• services for migrants, this latest report 
is full of good ideas and strong argu- 
ments. Publication of the Galabally 
report persuaded the federal govern* 
ment' to pump . A$10m extra Into 
migrant education programmes ■ be- 
tween 1979 and 1981. The latest Can- 
, berra report does not put a figure on 
how much morels now needed. But it : 
,: , does ? give, te n> ind [catibn’iofi -j u*t ?.ho W 
mhch remaips' to be done, ... 


Recently, nit u visit to Japan. I became 
more aware of ihe “Cram Schools” 
that have grown up In prepare secon- 
dary school graduates for university 
entrance examination. This is serious 
busines-, not only fur the people who 
run (he companies lull equally so for 
students, in Japan, perhaps even more 
than in other industrialized nations, 
gaining access to u ranking public 
university is n ticket in u secure and 
prestigious future while failing in do so 
menus restricted options. 

In llic United States, too, there is a 
flourishing lest preparation industry. 
It is built around helping secondary 
students get ready for the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) - our most 
widely used school -college transition 
exa initiation. How mucTi gond the 
preparation actually dries is open to 
question. Even so, many of our more 
affluent students arc eager to gain 
competitive advantage. 

Several weeks ago education secret- 
ary Terrel H.Bcil released the average 
SAT scores for the various states, 
suggesting that this was a measure of 
the overall quality of the schools within 
the states. What was overlooked was 
the dramatic difference in the number 
of students taking the tests from one 
state to another. In New York, tor 
example, 61 per cent of students take 
the SAT, while in town it is 3 per cent. 
And even the best testing experts 
differ on the meaning of scores to 
measure something as slippery as apti- 
tude of large groups of students from 
differing social and economic cir- 
cumstances. 


But all of this raises a far more 
important issue: how should wc evalu- 
ate the students and how can we better 
help all students as they move from 
school to work and further education? 

During our own study of secondary 
education In America, we found that 
the SAT was the most important and 
traumatic experience of ninny stu- 
dents. They seemed to feci (not as 
intensely as students In Japan perhaps) 
that, their future depended on that 
single test, which often Is not the case. 
Today, the majority of American high- 
er learning institutions arc not highly 
selective, and there arc few that use 
the SAT as the primary criterion for 
choosing students. 

The irony is that the SAT was not 
created to measure the quality of the 
schools. Rather, when tiic Scholastic 
Aptitude Test was constructed about 
60 years ago. the aim was to measure 
students’ underlying aptitude for high- 
er education, not what students had 
learned during high school in specific 
subject matter areas. Today, while it is 
generally acknowledged that the SAT 
scores relate in somoTnshion to what Is 
taught in schools, as well as to the 
student's background, the precise con- 
nexion remains unclear. 

The SAT was d eve loped # nt a time 
when many believed an instrument 
could be prepared to measure aptitude 
- a relatively constant set of intellec- 
tual characteristics and abilities not 
seriously affected by previous educa- 
tion. But the evidence suggests that 
this early faith was misplaced. It Is 
generally acknowledged now that the 
SATdqcs hot measure the basic ability, 
of students, nor is It directly linked 19 . 
(he ctirricuium fii the schools. Still, (he 
nation hns mistakenly come to view tlic 
SAT ns a reliable report cord on its 
schools. Now, regretnbly. the federal 
government seems to have throWn its 
weight behind a flawed notion. 

Trie SAT.was shaped nt ti time when 
the quality of high schools was ex-> 
t rente ly uneven, and ethnic and racial 
; intolerance, wqs a foci of life in admis- 
• sion procedures. The SAT sought to. ; 
make the process of student selection 
more accurate apt) equitable, and 
, scores on'rthe exam .Were^gf^eft uofift 
sidcrdble wpjght. But it is Ijmltcd in 11s 


ability to predict how well a student 
will do in college. When used alone, 
(lie scholastic aptitude lest is better 
than random select ion in predicting 
academic success. When the SAT 
score and higli school grades arc 
combined, the accuracy of predicting 
success in college moderately in- 
creases. 

'Ihe highlighting of SAT results as 
nn important indicator of school qtiuli- 
ty docs offer it new opportunity to 
fiic us the public’s attention on the issue 
of examinations and on how the stu- 
dent transition process can be im- 
proved. Tiic re is an urgent need in the 
united Slates . currently unmet hy the 
SAT, for n more effective assessment 
and guidance programme thut will give 
colleges and universities a more realis- 
tic portrait of what students have 
learned during the high school years - 
not screen them out but to help 
students find colleges that fit them 
best. 


A more vulunblc measurement of 
education quality in United States 
schools is another test given In early 
grades as well us to 17-ycar-olds - the 
national assessment of education prog- 
ress. The national assessment has Ihe 
virtue of periodically testing students 
in the subject areas in which they have 
been taught, such as mathematics, 
science, social science studies and 
rending. Then, loo, there are state- 
based tests, such as those carried out in 
Iowa, California and Michigan, which 
focus on specific subjects - on whnt 
students actually have been taught. 

Yet Ihe larger problem remains: 
how can we through evaluation best 
serve (he needs of all students? it is 
ironic thnt under the current system 
those who need the most help gel the 
least. Frequently non college students 
get only snippets of information about 
job possibilities from family or friends 
or other students or counsellors at 
school. It is unacceptnble-to focus our 
elaborate testing and assessment sys- 
tem only on those moving on to higher 
education while ignoring half the 
young people who even more urgently 
need guidance. 

That is why the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, in its recent report called High 
School , recommended that a new 
student and advice test be developed 
to serve the needs of all students as 
they complete secondary education. 
The goal of the new assessment prog- 
ramme would be to evaluate tne 
achievement of tiic student - linking it 
to (he core curriculum that the student 
Studied. The' goals also would be to 
provide ndvlcc, to help students make 
derisions more intelligently about' 
their futures - acain. nut to screen out 
options, but so tnat they may move on 
with confidence to further education 
and to jobs. 


The College' Board, which adminis- 
ters the SAT, now offers achievement 
' tests in specific subject areas. With 
some modification, these, could fprm 
the basis for at least the achievement 
part of the new evaluation program- 
me. Further, the College Bonrd re- 
cently released Us own thoughtful 
• report 6n wiiat n colfccc-bouna high 
school student, should know: This " 
provides at least a beginning tor the 
; linking of education and evaluation. 

' When such a link has been created, 
then it will be possible to have a report . 

’ card on the nation’s schools that is 
. rooted iri reality. ,: .- 

The current debate ubout the quality 
of education in. tho United States 
i reminds us once again, that what is 
' taught is what is teamed,, and that 
educators must bo far more thoughtful 
fond' creative about - (evaluating, jher 
achievement of their students. 
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A page from one of the 13 Lanchrater skefchboote now at Coventry (Winchester 1897 eight horse-power two-seater Phaeton Lanchester. CrowSTo^rirtt- ^ 
Polytechnic. No one so far has Identified what the drawing is. courtesy of the Science Museum. ® picture 


Enthusiasts tail Frederick Lunclicstcr 
(J 868- 1 947) “The British Leonardo" 
in an amalgamation of description and 
hype: the nickname implies not only a 
Renaissance range of talents, but a 
similar degree of fame. 

In fact very few people apart from 
aeronautics and veteran cor enthu- 
siasts, mathematicians and military 
strategists, have heard of Frederick 
Lanchester. Even the inclusion of his 
name in brackets between "Coventry" 
and "Polytechnic" has not brought the 
recognition his admirers think Tic de- 
serves. 

But the polytechnic is about to 
spring on the public a Lanchester 
treasure it quietly acquired over a year 
ago: 13 of Lancnester’s sketchbooks. 


The British Leonardo 
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whose contents and style provoke the 
Leonardo comparison almost auto- 
matically. 

The large leather-bound books, 
each over an inch thick, full of Lan- 
chcster’s characteristically scruffy su- 
perimposed drawings, calculations and 
comments in 2B pencil, were bought 
by the polytechnic for £1,000 from 
Christie s, the London auctioneers. 

They were “bought blind" Just be- 
fore Christmas 1982. On the morning 
of the sale, a local Lanchester enthu- 
siast rang the polytechnic, which 
already had a small Lanchester arc- 
hive, asking if they planned to bid for 
the unspecified Lanchester material 
that afternoon. The polytechnic knew 
nothing about them. After a call to 
Christie's and some biting of nails, 
according to polytechnic librarian 
John Fletcher, they decided to enter 


the bidding with only a rough idea of 
what they might find, 

It was bettcT even than their highest 


hdpes, As Well as the 13 sketchbooks, 
there was a small trunk full of letters, 
papere and photographs* perhaps, as 
much material again as the archive 
itten held. No one knevy where it had 
come from: Christie's would not say, 
and surviving Lanchestcrs, who. have 
previously presented material to the 
polytechnic, were angry that they 
should have been obliged to pay for 
this. 

But the polytechnic was delighted, 


even though, due to a freeze on 
Manpower Services Commission 
schemes, it has still not been able to 
employ someone to go through the 
material in the trunk. This Aprilit is to 
rename Its library the Lanchester Lib- 
rary and set up what will become an 1 
annual exhibition of Lanchester ma- 
terial, using the sketch books and the 
existing archive. By next year, the new 
papers may have been catalogued too. 

One of the reasons why there is so 
much Lanchester material about - 
John Fletcher is sure that there is 
plenty more uncollected material as 
well as that ~ held in the Science 
Museum, Southampton University, 
the Royal Aeronautical Society ana 
the Birmingham Museum of Science 
and Industry - is that Lanchester, as 
well as designing in a multitude of 
areas, was a, prolific letter-writer. 

He t yped even his private letters- he 
wrote to a friend: ‘‘I myself hate the 
sight of a pen; 1 classify them with the 
old flint Implements and such likel” - 
and kept the carbons, which show not 
only his somewhat erratic spelling but 
also that his thoughts sometimes came 
so fast the typing tumbles off theendof 
the page. 

Lanchester was one of seven chll- 


The sketchbooks 
of Frederick 
Lanchester are 
to go on show at 
the polytechnic 
bearing his name. 
Karen Gold 
reports 

dren of a London architect. He was 
educated in Southampton and Lon- 
don, acquiring qualifications at neither 
place, and went to work for the Ford. 
Das Engine Company at the age of 19. 
He seems to have nad a precocious 
confidence in his own talents; he 
refused to sign his first contract until 
Ford's removed the clause giving them 
patent rights over anything he de- 
signed! 

It was an accurate assessment: dur- 
ing his life Lanchester patented more 
than 400 different inventions, though 
he received little financial benefit from 
any of them, At Ford's he rose to 
become works manager within two 
years, and started registering patents 
at about the same lime. 

But his first claim to fame came six 
years later in 1895, when he designed 
the first all-British four-wheel petrol 
driven car. Each year for the next three 
years he produced a new prototype 
car, each with the characteristic Lan- 
chester elegance and inventiveness. 

In L899 he set up a company to go 
into production with his two brothers 


went bust in 1904, but was set up again 
the following year and lasted until 
1931, when it was taken over by 
Daimler. 

Even before the company was first 
set up, Lanchester had registered his 
interest in other areas. His thesis, 
written in 1897, was on aerodynamics; 
the subjects of his writings ana designs 
Included the mechanics of the piano 
and the musical scale; photography, 
loudspeakers and transformers, oper- 
ational research, aeronautics, arma- 
ments including an armoured car and a 
machine gun, machine tools and of 
course car parts. He invented a pre- 
selecting gear box and designed a very 
early set of disc brakes. He also 
published poetry under the extraordin- 
ary pseudonym of Paul Hetherton- 
Hernes. 

His more extraordinary ideas in- 
cluded a pneumatic piano and a hyper- 
sensitive fuse for explosive shells, 
which was never manufactured be- 
cause he realized it would explode if it 
hit a bluebottle! He eventually re- 
ceived his doctorate from Birmingham 
University in 1919; in 1922 he became 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in 
1926 was awarded the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society’s fellowship and gold 
medal. ' 

But If the sketchbooks in the 
polytechnic's archive reveal Lanches- 
ter s astonishing creativity, his letters 
also show his impoverishment and 
sometimes embitterment. He never 
seemed to have any money, despite at 
one time being paid £3,000 a year as a 
consultant by Daimler. In 1938 the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers 
agreed to take over his mortgage and 
payhim£200ayear. 

By that time he had fallen out with 
Daimler, a division exacerbated by the 


enemy action. The Daimler were very 
careful to get their stock of cars out of 
the danger zone, but did not care a 
damn about things that counted far 
more.” 

He had a knack, which he seems 
sometimes to have relished, of making 
enemies in the scientific establish- 
ment: he battled with the National 
Physical Laboratory throughout his 
life, and described a visit to another 
“very swell laboratory with hundreds 
of thousands of pounds worth of 
apparatus, it may have been millions. 
When leaving being asked what ray 
impression was, I praised everything 
most highly and picked on some of the 


apparatus as of special interest. Then 
after a pause I said 1 only missed one 
thing. Of course I was asked to say 


what that was. The reply was, B-R-A* 
I-N-S". 

The political establishment, on the 
other hand, simply ignored him. He 
did sit on a government advisory 
committee on aeronautics during the 
First World War, but withdrew in 1918 
because it did not pay enough. During 
the 1930s he was a vehement advocate 
of rearmament. 

After Munich, when he felt himself 
vindicated, he wrote extremely un- 
complimentary letters on policy to 
Chamberlain, and after the war had 
started sent his advice registered post 
to Churchill, starting: "Dear Sir -Are 
wc never going to conduct our war with 
foresight and intelligence?" 

There is no evidence he received 


more than a polite acknowledgement. 
Certainly he aid not receive the official 
honour he might have expected. He 


George, also an engineer, less im- 
aginative but a more practical produc- 
tion man, and Frank, who had the 


head for commerce. The company 


Blitz. He wrote to his brother George: 
“I am sorry to hear that the original 
Lanchester has. been destroyed by 


seems to have suffered a mixture of 
paranoia and genuine exclusion: a 
young scientist who asked his advice 
said he could not acknowledge a link 
with Lanchester for fear of damaging 
'his career. 

He wrote to George: “The Country 
(Government) knows all about my 
work but can’t admit it. It's a matter of 
face-saving.” Like Leonardo, he died 
with recognition only among specific 
enthusiasts, leaving notice of his many 
kinds of talent - polytechnic abilities In 
fact - to come only after his death. 


Frederick Lanchester would have folly 
approved of (he alms of q scheme at Coventry 
Polytechnic to encourage students to apply their 
knowledge to the benefit of the Community. 

. A research programme launched earlier this 
month will look at the concept of study service— 
stodenls', practical projects geared not only to ■ 
;{» Kadtmle' requirements of their course but 
to Ihe iieeds oLthe communliy. ... 

^Mmy ^udento aierpto ,'lftw.- wlU' 
itave toshpw evtd^ta thrirablUfyfo apply 
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Ml Coventry.ls to see how this 
iptecari beextepd.ed Into Uie community to 

1he;be*flm all concemed.' Funded Joi" 41 " 1 - 
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months, tirt Study lw Mt rtoto Jft haurvi 
Community S&yfce VotoiUeert' in the: •late v 
This found adlhW odiflty dependent 
torrefy ; Wi fro , InlriaM - df lndWtoiral 
academics or occasionally shifrtots, and CSV 
Mt a hwr* coherent approach *as /needed;^ j, 
^.tjm'rtspglfch team, Krai^h :Cafler and'Sue ' 
seifrreim^n phlectiw: 
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Making a communal effort 


service within their quite tightly drawn defini- 
tion. ' . 

“It wns surprising the polytechnic did not 
really have an overall picture - and we were 
quite surprised at the wide variety, which 
wreedy exists,” Mr Carter says. 

- Tire second task Is to promote the idea within. 
iW, flwtedmlc ■^and to pnequrage community 
tp express thefr rieedsr. 


IW academics, and tlip Impact on the 


inecnnic and ' witiw the community.- ' 

: “In (be past,, study service 
« j 5 Individual Initiative 

-■ pfrWfBBUliWOtonmlhed supporters bf the 

.• Idea 1 , up amt down the country* ^: we are to 
perniade tho worJd of higher education of Hs 
b, We have to spell otit the consequences arid 

Jcatfoor M, evidenced -! vrifobr this 

technic mm: h.wttto range of bourses.” 

■ . vfr?*8 projects already under why are i 
,W I ^ : W«r: u oaridle ' «tbre ; designed - by;. 
kduBtrial . design: student: Chris. Rust for ■ 

* . Birmingham eydearoup, gatudy qfthe possible 
compiunlfypSttof r^undaotrann building In 
>' 0»e,hrighbourltobd and J h- similar .study of la; 
d^kd cpnal ba^ at WaiTricki.1 !-U35s*. l- 
1 fr y Ijttudeuto^.are , ^tu’kingrQn^ f 
dMdyriaunlt.tmede^inga 


McCarter 

hu beeh sold 




Durham, Ivan McKane and Kevin Westbury 
are designing a teaching pack for a local 
primary school with a high proportion of 
children from ethnic minorities to make rimnir 
scfenUfK experiments easy to understand; 

Christine says: “We have! .worked out a 
design for. them, simplified thfc text to make 
SSSn 011 * easie *V' and colour-coded 

-the ma^be 0 ^^^^ . hoS 

nationally ■ and Internationally. T liked this 
el because it Is for a live client, deaUns 
someone ontskle the course." - ; . . 

: 

toowrized wheekltelr, a project which was nut 
tojhjm by lhe ^y5chnic»i;tJnlt for the 
Itoydtep^t of Alterbative Producis/in t«m> 
i un^ the taltlatlves spawned by the Lucks 
A^rtoppce.shop stewards’ cpmbliH. ’ : :■ i •. 

?&&&■ fa freusb qr 

children ,of secondaiw schocrf aije, w thTkev 
requirements are tint R rid be IreadUv ^ 
portable aqd corabiitecot^ort^toeWadhist- 
ytwdi to^grpwing bhdies, ’ ^ .j 

' A c gyhi^toor:.with t£ 


The philosophy Is simple: most' undergradu- 
ate courses have the practical application of 
acquired knowledge as one of their main 
objectives, usually measured by one or possibly 
more assessed projects. 

Mr Carter says there are kinds of academic 
objectives which study service can help achieve. 
One is the way In which students gain a view of 
how their knowledge Is perceived by other 
people, - a response perhaps from lay people 
who make their assessments by grassroots 
judgments rather than concentrating on 
academic Issues. Students also gat" those less 
tangible social skills of knowing how to deal 
with people who want to tap their expertise or of 
presenting their Ideas to rf critical audience. 

One aspect of the prqject will be to discover 
h°W. tbtoe experiences affect student altitudes. 
* aIs0 predicts a change In Ibe 

•; relationship between academics in certain fields 
BWd the world outride If projects become more 

widespread. 

The long form objective, in some thrceyears, 
w not only to (produce reasonable answers to the 
.'initial questions but to produce a “code of 
practice" to guide study service 1 initiatives in 
other; Institutions. ; T 


; .Sri|ing the Idea in some areas will not be eafyi 
but Sue Buckingham says: “We have to esipb- 
lUsblhhl coin toy ui fy)wo r k Is as beneficial to the 


student; s development and to win over depart- 
IjpMnfy who say that only .experience with a 
la benefletof.”- : .: .. v .!. 1 " 

- 1 0 * ;*V* .1 , : .'t 1 j 1 ‘ 

Jobbins 
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Learning from 
experience 

Maggie Richards looks at a report 
on adult education for the unemployed 


Have universities a role to play in 
bringing their traditions of adult liberal 
education to the unemployed? The 
answer, according to recent research 
from Leeds, is a resounding "Yes". 

The successes, failures ana pitfalls of 
a venture conducted by the depart- 
ment of adult and continuing educa- 
tion at Leeds University are 
documented in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, which 
assisted with funding. 

Originally it was envisaged the re- 
port woulcf be produced after three 
years of research had been conducted, 
but the rapid progress achieved led to 
the view that it would be useful to 
share findings with other adult educa- 
tion bodies as soon as possible. 

The report snys: “After nine 
months' work, 1 16 courses were orga- 
nized and more than 1,100 unem- 
ployed people involved in a wide range 
of educational opportunities. It must 
he acknowledged, however, that the 
project is barely scratching the surface 
of one of the major social and educa- 
tional problems of our time.” 

“Not only is the perennial factor of 
the predominantly middle-class bias in 
adult education a persistent problem in 
developing work of this type, the very 
scale and magnitude of the unemploy- 
ment levels make adult education 
provision of any sort, at one level, 
marginal. 

“In Leeds alone, for example, there 
are more than 40,000 unemployed 
adults, while our total project 
attracted fewer than 1 ,500 to classes. 

“Moreover, the problems of over- 
coming the psychological effects of 
unemployment (particularly long-term 
unemployment) are immense, and not 
susceptible anyway to exclusively edu- 
cational solutions. 

"In terms Of current adult education 
responses in Britain to unemployment, 
however, it could be argued that by 
systematically adopting varied 
approaches and offering a wide range 
or classes, the project is already giving 
useful pointers to the ways in which 
future provision, nationally, might be 
developed by adult education agencies 
If sufficient funding were to be made 
available." 


The project at Leeds begun in 
October 1982, after a new "Pioneer 
Work" scheme was established within 
the university's department of adult 
education to develop ‘‘essentially in- 
novatory and experimental adult 
education for certain, specified, sec- 
tions of the socially and educationally 
underprivileged”. Apnrt from the un- 
employed. the Pioneer Work scheme 
was directed at working class women, 
ethnic minorities and retired people:. 

A member of the department staff, 
RichardTnylor, was appointed coordi- 
nator, and the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science then agreed to finance 
the appointment of a lecturer, Kevin 
Ward, to develop an action research 
project with the unemployed. It has 
also allocated funds to help finance the 
appointment of part-time tutors in 
Leeds and Bradford to set up courses, 
teach, and monitor developments. 

Four different means of approach to 
the unemployed were adopted by the 
project team: relationships were estab- 
lished with community groups, trade 
unions, out-of-work centres and other 
organizations for the jobless and 
through existing educational institu- 
tions and related agencies. 

Monitoring of the project was 
arranged by the collection or statistics 
from detailed registers and reports 
which tutors provided for each course. 
In addition, qualitative data was col- 
lected from tutors* monthly reports 
and from the compilation of ense 
studies. 

The project team also recognized 
that while the university could play a 
very positive role in the initiation of a 
wide range of adult education work, 
cooperation with other educational 
agencies was essential to obtain skills 
and resources outside the university's 
remit. On a long-term basis too, tne 
team accepted that the university, 
having initiated successful courses, 
might want to relinquish its control to 
other more appropriate agencies. 

In attempting to reach the unem- 
ployed through community links, the 
project organizers made contact with 
neighbourhood groups, community 
centres and tenants' associations. 
Ninety per cent of those participating 



Redundant after a lifetime at the steelworks InShotton, North Wales. 


in cuiiptcs hud left scluml at (lie 
minimum leaving age. 

"People contacted via this approach 
were much more interested in educa- 
tion which they themselves saw as 
relevant to their circuntstnnccs and 
needs. This included a significant num- 
her of welfare rights courses and u wide 
variety of other courses which de- 
veloped out of detailed negotiations 
with local groups. There was very little 
interest in suhject courses.” snys the 
report. 

"It is a prominent feature of our 
society that, in general .only those with 
a relatively high level of education 
develop an interest in the major suh- 
ject areas (whether arts, science, or 
social studies). The approach used 
here, therefore, was to construct issue- 
based, rather than subject or disci- 
plined-bascd, courses which would 
lead into discussion and analysis of 
wider social issues. 

“This approach involved a deliber- 
ate concentration on a variety of inner 
city areas and council estates’, and was 
only successful because there was 
careful, detailed and cooperative pre- 
course planning through tenants' asso- 
ciations and community centres." 

The report cites one instance in 
which an attempt to organize adult 
education courses at a community 
centre anxious to “do something for 
the unemployed", met with failure. 
Extensive advertising failed to recruit 
any students, and it was realized the 
scheme lacked a “word of mouth" 
network to encourage potential stu- 
dents to come forward. 

In contrast, a successful programme' 
of courses was launched in another 
area by making informal contact with 
unemployed people through well 
established community groups. 

To explore adult education possiblll- 


Iola Smith reports on the Cardiff University Industry Centre 

Converting theory into practice 
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"The jdcas are British, but the goods arc made 
elsewhere" - a charge often levelled againsi this country. 
Bui things are changing. Inventors and industrialists are 
getting together and profits can be made when theory is 
converted^ Into practice, often giving the local economy a 
much-needed boost. University College, Cardiff grasped 
(his potential during the early 1970s when it established 
an Indnstry centre, the CUIC, to link research with 
manufacturing Industry.. 

As well as offering the usual consultancy service, the 
centre deals with actual products, ideas and Innovations 
being generated at the university while the goods are 
subsequently made In local factories. Occasionally 
suggestions also* come from industry, but these are 
usually related to specific problems. Businesses are 
offered a package ranging. from research facilities to 
marketing advice, and during preparation the ClIIC 
liaises with, numerous university departments. 

Science, technology and engineering are actively 
Involved at the research and development stages and 
subsequent advice Is sought from the law and economics 
departments. With so much professional expertise at 
hand, the CUIC has much to offer the business world and 
in an unemployment blackspot such as South Wales there 
« a constant need for new enterprise. In fact, with 
funding, and support from the .Welsh Office, the 
Department of Industry, and the South Glamorgan, Mid 
Glamorgan and, Cardiff councils, the CUIC has brought 
100 new Jqbs to fre area. . . 

■ AH the products devised by the centre have one thing in 
common - they are noted for their practicality. Innova- 
tions have been made In recycling waste materials and to 
insulating materials but perhaps the best known of all the 
CUIC’S products .Is the insulating, textile flectajon, 
Lightweight,' this tinsel-like material floes not tote Its 
jwwer When, wet , a fret appreciated by the Soldiers In the 
Falkldnd'Ifitohds whip Wore Fledalori insuJatedjacjtetp. lt 
js anjahiminlzed' material which reflects 95 per cant of 
body 1 heat: thereby enftrlna that' the bodv U warn! In the 


ment and it Is produced by Flectnlon Corporation. 

Another of the CUIC’s discoveries Is an energy saving 
roller blind, the result of research done In collaboration 
with the physics department. The brief was to find a way 
of Insulating windows and, working on the same principle 
as Flectalon, the roller blind has a reflective film which 
reduces heat loss during cold weather and ensures a cool 
steady temperature Id summer. It Is claimed to snve 50 
per cent of heal lost through windows and (he CUIC says 
that the blinds are "as effective as double glaring at a 
fraction of the cost”. 

Recycling waste materials Is one of the CUIC’s main 
concerns. Assisted bv the Mineral Exploitation depart- 
ment it is investigating how to reclaim zinc dust from 
furnaces. It Is anticipated that a company will beset up ip 
South Wales to recycle the dust into usable material for 
the paint industry. Waste wood from saw mills also has a 
purpose. It Is a perfect foel for the CUIC’s Gasifier , a 
boiler designed to heat a small building, Produced by 
East Moors Fabrications it is currently being tested for 
use to the third world. The CUIC is also hoping to export 
the Gasifier to France, where vine dippings could be used 
as foel. The Anaerobic Digestion project has a similar 
objective, converting farm waste into energy. . 

The centre's research also Includes horticulture. New 
lightweight tomato grow-bngs have the advantage, that 
they cannot be ovor-walered, and have been tested 
successfully at a local nursery. A new company is being 
created to manufacture the, bags for the DIY juarket. 
Finally, the slug population Is expected to diminish 
rapidly when the CUIC and the zoology department s 
, new Blug bait comes on the market. 

Although 'the centre is primarily concerned with 
helping industry, it also promotes general inventiveness 
and has begun a schools project In Mid Glamorgan. 
Many of the county’s youngsters hpve no pmwt of 
• obtaining work when they leave .school, and the CUIC is 
encouragl ng iHrih ; to ; atiewpt ; tq ■ Invent their, owu . 


tics with the unemployed through 
trade union sources, the project insti- 
tuted informal discussions with the 
Amalgamated Union of Engineering 
Workers, 

Informal talks with simp sic wards 
progressed to formal meetings svith the 
■ union's district committee anti finally 
to the formulation of detail ed propos- 
als hy n sub- commit ice. 

Hut the report comments: “Estab- 
lishing legit intucy and close liaison fur 
joint working is a fur more complex, 
difficult and tunc consuming process ill 
the trade union approach than it is in 
other approaches. 


Initial preparation work “lasted 
more than threo months and illustrates 
one obvious general point about de- 
veloping education work with and 
through trade unions. Working 
through official union structures apu 
committee cycles is a slow but essential 
process. One certainly cannot expect 
any quick results from it." 

Eventually a group was formed for 
unemployed union members, which 
met over a six-month period at the 
AEUW’s offices in Leeds. Courses 
covered welfare rights, general discus- 
sion on unemployment and the role of 
trade uniuns, and sessions on new 
opportunities. All the participants had 
left school at the minimum leaving age 
and had no previous connexion with 


adult o Incut inn Seventy percent were 
igeil 4S nr over 

“Given tlr.it this w.is the first such 
initialise. imimniiHv. *nb whish (he 
AUhW had been involved olficinlly 
(;md indeed n is difficult m Imd any 
examples of other unions developing 
similar vsurk) it can he judged a 
cons id ei able suucss." the report 


ing the longstanding and major prob 
Icms involved m making adult educa- 
tion relevant for, ami uccessihle to. 
working class people. 

■The problems arc. of course, even 

3 renter in working with people who are 
ciiinralizcd hy the social, personal 
and financial effects of intermittent or 
long-term unemployment." 

A number of factors arc identified as 
having contributed to the project's 
success so T.ir: good cooperation with 
oilier agencies; a sound, cohesive 
staffing structure; free provision of 
courses and flexibility in meeting the 
needs of the unemployed: and detailed 
pre-course pi sinning, involving poten- 
tial students wherever possible. 

At the time of the report's compila- 
tion » wide spectrum of courses were 
planned for the future, including topics 
on welfare rights, new teriinology, 
photography and video, health anti 
women's courses. 

"Such provision in this area of work 
is necessary if the objective of involv- 
ing the education ally disadvantaged is 
In be attained, 1 ' it says. 

In conclusion the report says: “The 
significance of the action research 
which is being developed by the Leeds 

K reject lies basically in the fact that it 
asdcarly demonstrated that there are 
major, current, unmet educational 
needs of working class unemployed 
people which can be met, provided 
that resources are available and that 
the provision is free und relevant." 

/Jevond Tokenism - Unemployed 
Adults and Education. A report to the 
Department of Education and Science 
on the Leeds University Action-Re- 
search Project by Kevin Ward. Pub- 
lished by Department of Adult and 
Continuing Education, University of 
Leeds. Price £2. 
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Frauds in high places 


Alan Doig spent the year before 
publication of his book on corruption 
checking and double checking every 
reference loo living name, ensuring Im 
lawyers had documentary evidence 
hacking up every allegation made. 

As he hnd mentioned more than 21X1 
people in his book, all of whom had 
Been involved in corruption cases nr 
inquiries. it was a tedious task . Bui his 
publishers. Penguin, had insisted on 

f ront for anyone who was burn after 
900. and who could therefore still be 
alive. 

In the end he had to lake oul very 
little, references to some London 
policemen, an MP, and a short passage 
about a council. 

He has written, in Corruption and 
Misconduct in Contemporary British 
Politics, what his publishers claim is 



Ngaio Crequer meets Alan Doig, 
author of a study of corruption in 
modern British politics 


'the first comprehensive study of cor- 
ruption in public life in Britain today", 
it contains an nccount of virtually 


every corrupt act that was prosecuted 
or investigated in Britain since the 
1950s. It includes a historical perspec- 
tive showing how the attitude to brib- 
ery, corruption turd patronage 
changed from round about the thir- 
teen (Ti century from one of acceptabil- 
ity, gradually to one of mnral censure 
and illegality. 

He traces the growth of laws against 
corruption but makes the point that 
laws and procedures arc frequently 
inadequate or under-used. Time and 
again, uftcr a spectacular trial , such as 
the Poulson case, inquiries arc held to 
sec if the standards of public life have 
universally dropped, out always (lie 
official comment - be (fie area (he 
police, local government. I he civil 
service - is that the incident was an 
isolated one, standards generally have 
not been impugned. 

This “rotten apple” theory Alan 
Doig attacks. He sees a disturbing rise 
in the tolerance threshold and makes a 
ease for the existence of a much greater 
level of corruption and misconduct 
than would generally be believed. 

He agrees that it Is the kind of book 
more likely to have been written by a 
journalist than an academic. It Is even 
more surprising than that, because he 
is not a lecturer or researcher but a 
full-time university administrator, sub- 
dean of the social science faculty at 
Liverpool University. 

He wrote the book in his free time 
between 1979 and 1983 long having 
had a fascination for corruption in 
politics, sparked too when he took an 
MA at Durham in 1970 on tho theory 
of corruption. 

He admits being a "media groupie". 
He was involved with the Durham 
“alternative" paper, The -Ferret, 


helped to plan a paper in Leeds and 
became friendly with the reporters on 
Ihe Liverpool Free Press. 

“It was the first time I had come 
across investigative journalists. What 
they said was totally at variance with 
what the textbooks said about, say, 
local government, or what the conven- 
tional press reported. 

“The textbooks talk nbout the sys- 
tem, but they do not tell you how the 
informal networks work. The Free 
Press asked about individuals and how 
they played the system for their own 
enus. 

“Academies in this urcu arc in- 
terested in performance review com- 
mit tecs or the organization and Struc- 
ture of politics but it is very difficult to 
get information on the typography of 
British politics, 

“Corruption was crossed out from 
(lie textbooks in the 1 940s so people in 
the fifties and sixties did not know that 
it existed. So you have to go back to 
square one and do empirical re- 
search.” 

He started the book, his first.in 1979 
and valued the support given by his 
dean, the university registrar, and 
Professor Fred Ridley in the politics 
department. He offered his first two 
chapters to a publisher but they turned 
it down saying it was “too popular", 
not an academic textbook. 

But Penguin were Looking for that 
kind of book and gave him an advance. 
At the end of 1982 he rewrote the first 
and last chapters, the last on Penguin's 
orders, because he had tried to draw 
conclusions that were not there, and 

S ven it an international perspective 
at could not be justified. 

He found the history sections in the' 
book relatively easy to do. a lot of good 
research having gone before him. . 

. But the bulk of the research for the 
book began with his extensive news- 
paper cuttings file, which he had 
started in 1970. He also used The 


Times index, Kew library and law 

{ ‘ournals extensively. “In a large num- 
icr of cases I had to rely on the press 


being right," he said. 

He also went to Government de- 
partments. Most helpful was the Home 
Office statistics department, and the 
district audit was good. “Bui [ found 
Ihe more central and more sclf-impor- 
tanr the department, the mure trouble 
I got." 

Generally though the police were 
helpful, but local authorities not, the 
latter because they felt that corruption 
then stained them all. 

He knows he has not written the 
kind of book an academic is expected 
to write, but he did not intend to, nor 
does he think his book should be seen 
as having less authority as a result. 

His last chapter summarizes the 
deficiencies in procedures and argues 
that democracy and individuals must 
suffer if we allow corruption to flourish 
and ignore its widespread nature. 
Another Poulson is inevitable, he says. 
But he stops short of saying what 
should be done. It is not a polemic. 

“As I point out in the book, if you 
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Alan Doig . . . too old to switch to journalism 


standards of conduct in public life: it 
made wide-ranging recommendations 
extending court powers on gifts, mak- 
ing an offence of corrupt misuse of 
official information, giving, police 
greater powers, disclosure of interests 
and gifts, greater public access to 
council minutes). 

“But to stop corruption or bring it 
back to insignificant levels would mean 
the reconstruction of British politics. 
People now say there is a tolerable 
level of corruption. Twenty years ago 
people would not dream of talking 
about tolerable level?. 

“So I have not bothered putting in a 
prescription, it I? a waste of time. 
Corruption is a permanent part of 


British politics. 

“Corruption chases money. It is 
nothing to do with rotten apples. It is 
also a cheap way of getting large sums 
of money, and cheap way of avoiding 
the law. Just think . . . £700 for 
accepting a £3m contract." 

He is very critical of the role of the 
newspapers in exposing corruption, 
especially, he says, as they parade 
themselves as the watchdogs of public 
liFe. 

“I have yet to see a newspaper sued 
for naming the guilty man or woman. 
This is partly because Fleet Street is so 
London orientated. You cannot con- 
centrate on the local issues. 

“The day of the investigative team is 
over. The only two left are Lashmar 
and Leigh on the Observer. The 5wi- 
day Times Insight team has been 
wound up.” 

He does not see local papers being 
able to fill the vacuum because, ex- 
isting as they do, on stories from their 
local contacts, councils and industry, 
“you do not bite the hand that feeds 


you". He says the boards of these 
papers are also part of (he local 
establishment, which militates against 
the story being used. 


"As well as this, these days young 
people do not know how to conduct 
investigative journalism - you have to 
know how to go about it. 

He says the inertia of the system will 
always militate against disclosure. 
People do not like their procedures or 
working practices upset, they resent 
the intrusion that greater scrutiny of 
their work will involve. Those that 
report acts of corruption rarely be- 
nefit, and may often suffer themselves. 

"And if Parliament itself will not 
discuss the subject, then it diminishes 
the importance of corruption and the 
effect it has." 

Alan Doig would like to pursue his 
interest in corruption, particularly the 
role of ethics in public life, but the 
. demands of his young family mean that 
he could not write another book in his 
spare time. 

He agrees that he should have 
decided 10 or even 20 years ago to 
become an investigative journalist. 
But, he says, at 36, ne is now too old. 

“ Corruption and Misconduct in Con- 
temporary British Politics" by Alan 
Doljj, published by Penguin Books, 


Brian Morton looks at the latest work by scientist and novelist Martin Hart 


There's a sour academic- parlour-game 
called “Name Ten Famous Danes". 
Since no ope gets much further than 
Ckri Nielsen, Kierkegaard and Jesper 


Going Dutch 


enough. Needless to say; it's a - joke 
equally (qnd equally unfairly) appllc- - 
able to any one of a number of -small . 
nations. 

■ On the face of it, tlie Dutih do 
rather better than most: Vermeer, 
Mntfyo, Maris, Van Gogh and Mon- 
drian: Yet while painters sprjng readily 
to mind, for ,tlie average English 
reader the Dutch literary tradition 
begins to falter with Erasmus. Martin 
Haft finds nothing — ’ " _ ' 
and. i$ 'quick to forgiye our snobbjsh 
clhiiOcentrijm. "With So ’ many 


gjlshof his pest Book, he fray wish Ur 
cWntotS frind. I-; 1 - . . ; ••••; 

friWpibgriiphlifqi novel, the account Of . 
fepwjy. #«nfrg ig [Mis- ydth his ■; 
STOft roncer and imminent ■death;- - 
m ironies '. 6 f- the' orfginfr title are 
dilated fr Eriglishr De Aimsprekeri 
were thqfee ^ha tere ba'd 'tiabtgd -to 
WjfeiVBq.’fiiniilp 1 afrt * ~ 


Hart, to a Form that won’t seem out of 
place on a British publisher’s list.) His 
awareness of that tradition, though, is 
strikingly individual and original, T\\e 
writers he values are a far remove from 
any Great Tradition; a map of English 
literature centred on Dickens, Scott, 
Hogg and Galt as well as enlarging the 
domain northwards suggests a vision 
focused not on class and manners but 
on darker metaphysical concerns, Add 
Trollope, Updike and Faulkner and 
the whole picture tilts once again. 

Unembarrassed by our determined 
. rtonolingiiallsm, Hart Is equally un- - 
affected by the abiding, two^cuiLures 
prejudice of the English. He has very . 
successfully combined hia work , as a 
ndvelfst. and critic with a career .in 
biological research and teachfag at the 
University pf Leiden.; To, a Scientist, 
and n sciemp. who. writes fiction: the 


>Ph: thd borders • .6f . . religion ' and 
rationalism’ arid Updike particular ‘ 

hps drawn, much of his inspiration from - .; 

- HlA:, nr^erinmi . aP n AMmi lr\..&.L 
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says “are not two people, but one.” He 
is convinced that there are Insight? and 
techniques culled from the study of 
lower species whlch are directly applic- 
able to human society and relations. If 
that sounds like “ratomorphism", last, 
and most vicious of Arthur Koestler’s 
. three Rs, it’s important to recognize 
that while Hart doesn’t place his 
human (and fictional) subjects in be- 
havioural sinks and Skinner boxes, 
neither dries he anthropomorphize his 
rats. He sees them as a distinct cultural 
phenomenon, a species quite specially 
• bound up in its destiny with ours and 
. yet one which h$s acquired a fearsome , 
. and totally distorted reputation: From 
i : , Hwnellntotheterrifylngapotheosisof,; 
.; Orwell's Retort 10! ,. m folklore and , 
mythology of the ratriombihe in a way 
that, says a great deal about out other 
; prejudices. . ' ,m : .. 

Martin. Hart is a long Way short of; 

1 being the Normap Mailer of fre Low 
! Countries but they have . dn£ or- two : 

. things in : comriton; Haft is now ft i 
best-selling and critically respectable ; 
. autoor in hls natiVC country; he. too, 
h?s had his moment with the feminists: 1 - 
; Again it was. tin Uncomfortable infer- 
ence from . his Scientific 1 Work that ■ 
Drought.him hsri up against the grain. 
■Woman DoesNot Exist was his flertelv 


and physiological. In experiments, it 
had become clear to him that certain 
behavioura could not be eliminated 
even at extremes of reward and 
punishment. The feminist critique of 
writers like Mailer, Lawrence, Henry 
Miller had focused on what seemed to 
be an inconsistency between an aggres- 
sively existentialist view of maleness 
and a thoroughgoing essentiallsm in 
the treatment of the female: men chose 
their destiny; women accepted theirs. 
In the face of that obvious and un- 
acceptable anomaly. Hart sets up a 
rigorous biological determinism re- 
lieved by our common ability through 
reason and creativity to transcend that 
condition, even if only tragically. Such 
a theory was never likely to find 1 its 
place in a liberal consensus and Hart 
was savaged for it. . 
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no bontjs of the feet that his theory, 
contains a' substantial echo of original 
sin and Galvifrst predestination. Hart 
lost his faith as a young man, riot 
through any political ebriversion (he 
refrains resolutely unpolitical) but to a 
growing attraction toward both scien- 
tific rationalism hnd Imaginative crea- 
tion,' both Calvinist anathema. 1 ..’ 

vr v 8 i Famous Dane, . Sriren 
Klerkeaaard, who had brought him to 

U S final pasMonate wofrontatiori w i th 


Martin Hart , . . best-seller 

Though his thinking has shifted drama- 
tically since as a young church organist 
he first encountered Kerkegaara, that 
concern with individuality and with the 
reality of individual action has sur- 
vived. Hart responded to the moderni- 
ty of Kierkegaard’s thought, its recog- 
nition of the difficulties of living be- 

tween complete aestheticism and the 

ultimacics of unrestricted scierttism| 
stuck between the two, we have totali- 
tarianism" arid the botnb hanging ove' 

us. The focus of Kierkegaards phi- 
losophy was what he called “the tele- 
ological suspension pf the ethical ; * 
willingness to .renounce hkiman news 
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ham 5 wllllrigne 8 S to sacrifice Isaac. 
no ( coincidence that Martin Hart 5 
newest novel should concern a father, 
a son and adatH, ' . . : . 
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1 HE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 17.2.84 


John Hope Mason looks at the life and work of Denis Diderot, who died in 1784 


Paris in the middle of Ihe eighteenth 
century was in many ways similar to 
Vicuna in the early years of this 
century: the capital of a state which 
had once been rich and powerful but 
W 3 s now beset with crisis, stifled by 
archaic institutions which resisted 
change and prevented reform. But 
political stagnation went hand in hand 
with intense intellectual activity. The 
very inertia and inflexibility of the 
ancien regime stimulated speculation. 
From the mid-174€s an unprecedented 
number of major works - by Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Condillac 
and Buffon - appeared in Paris or (for 
reasons of censorship) were published 
outside France but aimed at Paris. The 
range of their interests and the assur- 
ance of their style revealed a new sense 
of confidence, and this was even more 
evident in the great collective under- 
taking of the Encyclopedic, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1751 and 
the chief editor or which was Denis 
Diderot. 

The Encyclopedic set out to give an 
account of human knowledge that 
would “change the general way of 
thinking". In place of accepted tradi- 
tion and unquestioned prejudice it 
advocated rational enquiry and an 
attention to facts; these alone could 
determine the truth. And the (ruth (hat 
mattered was less metaphysical thun 
topical, the viewpoint to lake was not 
that of God but of man. This is not to 
suggest that the articles were militantiy 
atheist, because they were not. Most of 
the contributors seem to have been 
.deists, believing in God but not in 
Christianity, and for reasons of cen- 
sorship the few attacks there were on 
religious faith had to be muted, dis- 
guised in Irony or innuendo. What 
mattered was less the issue of God's 
existence than the habits and practices 
of the Catholic Church. 

The business of men was to act in the 
world and on the world, to improve 
their lot and that of their fellow men. 
In place of restriction and privilege 
there should be toleration and free- 
dom. Whatever obstructed the free 
flow of ideas, like censorship, or of 
goods, like tariff-barriers, or of jobs, 
like guilds, was harmful. Whatever 
increased understanding, such as the 
more precise definition of language, 
was beneficial. Above all, the practical 
realities of life (rather than the spe- 
culative possibilities of the afterlife) 
should receive their due. Information 
about new agricultural methods and 
descriptions of manufacturing proces- 
ses were provided to raise the status of, 
and increase general interest in, tech- 
nology. There was no anticipation here 
of the vast advances to come with the 
Industrial Revolution but there was 
certainly the confidence in human 
potential and the interest in innovation 
which were preconditions of the In- 
dustrial Revolution’s later success. 

The Encyclopedic was inspired by 
the belief that knowledge could make 
men better. The underlying impulse 
was moral. To neglect the contribution 
made by the artisan or the labourer to 
the general good was not only ignorant 
or ill-advised, it was also unjust. Other 
articles denounced slavery or the judi- 
cial use of torture. Neither social nor 
political matters were dealt with exten- 
sively. (and virtually none of such 
articles was radical) but that was as 
much a result of attitude as of cen- 
sorship. For the contributors believed 
in the power of the printed word to 
change opinion .and so bring about 
wider change. Privilege and authority 
could give way to justice and humanity 
if only the truth was read or heard or 
known. The world did not have to be 
determined by tradition and prece- 
dent, human beings were not inherent- 
ly fallible or sinful: these were the basic 
values shared by the writers of the 
Enlightenment. 

By the time the first volume of the 
Encylcopidie was published Diderot 
was approaching 40. He had come! to 
Pans in his late teens - from Langres 
(near Dijon) where his father was a 
master-cutler - fijst to complete his 
education and then to train as a lawyer. 
He had sooni abandoned this career to 
pursue his literary ambitions but it was 
a long time before he had anything to 
snow for these. Ujce his close friend 
Rousseau he.was a late developer. The 
advantage of this was that he was able 
to follow up a wide range of interests. 
Before 1751 he had published transla- 
tions on medicine Bnd phijosophy. 
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Frontispiece of the Encyclopedic, 1751 


these writings had made him uniquely 
suited for his great editorial task. 

His appointment as chief editor 
brought a change in his fortune and in 
the 1750s Diderot's ambitions began to 
be fulfilled, in addition to the massive 
editorial labour and his many indi- 
vidual contributions he also found time 
to publish works of his own on scien- 
tific method and the theatre. Like the 
Encyclopfdle these displayed an in- 
vigorating self-assurance. The former, 
the Pensies sur V interpretation de h 
nature took account of the decisive 
shift in scientific thinking which 
occured in these years, the move away 
from the Cartesian and Newtonian 
mechanistic model of inert matter set 
in motion by external forces towards a 
vitalist conception of nature activating 
and organizing itself. Tho latter, (wo 
plays with theoretical essays attached 
to them, brought to the drama the 
same concerns which were expressed 
in the Encyclopedic. In place of the 
■ refined, convention-bound world of 
the French classical theatre, he wanted 
a realistic drama, spoken in prose, 
reflecting the world which most of the 
audience inhabited. Like the Encyclo- 
pedic , there was a also moral purpose. 
Tor Diderot shared the common 
assumption that there was a basic 
consonance of moral and aesthetic 
values. Plays which were aesthetically 
satisfying would also be morally be- 
neficial. 

Volumes of the Encyclopedic 
appeared more or less regularly 
through the 1750s but in 1759 came a 
crisis which shook Diderot severely. 
Opposition to the Encyclopedic had 
always been strong, now ft grew to 
such a pitch that publication was 
halted. (Tacit approval was later given 
for the remaining volumes but they 
had to be distributed unofficially, 
outside Paris.) Rousseau and Diderot 
quarrelled bitterly and their friendship 
ended: the former's povel La Nouvelle 
Heioise became a European bestseller, 
while the latter’s play Le Pire de 


the Encyclopedic and Diderot's 
theatre writings is wide-ranging, inci- 
sive, abusive and witty. The shifts and 
turns of the dialogue both dazzle and 
bewilder. And the questions raised 
(but not answered) are profoundly 
disturbing. For there are certain mat- 
ters on which both men agree. The 
nephew cannot be dismissed as merely 
reactionary nor Diderot (as he por- 
trays himself here) as an idealistic 
dreamer. 

With the publication in 1765 of the 
last volumes of text of the Encyclope- 
dic Diderot was free to turn his 
attention to a number of issues that 
had come to hold a special appeal tor 
him. He' had worked his way through 
to a thorough-going materialism: there 
was no God, the universe was a 
self-organizing entity, man and nature 
were one substance. But how exactly 
does life arise? How does inert matter 
become living matter? How do physic- 
al sensations develop into complex 
ideas? These questions led to the tnree 
dialogues known as Le Rive de 
d’Alembert, in which he threw out 
remarkable suggestions about evolu- 
tion and the structure of matter. He 
had followed closely developments in 
medicine, biology and physiology, in 
particular Ihe work of the Swiss scien- 
tist and poet Haller, and these pro- 
vided a springboard for his own spe- 
culations. The concept of a self-gener- 
ating. ever-changing nature had a 


What at the outset has a Utopian 
clarity has become by Ihe end confused 
and obscure. 

It is however, always a mistake to 
expect Diderot to arrive at firm or 
dear conclusions. None of these writ- 
ings arrives at a decisive end, with n 


single answer or dear meaning. Spe- 
culation goes hand in hand with play- 
fulness. The contradictions, digres- 
sions and confusions are not 
accidental, nor should they be re- 
garded as regrettable. It is predscly 
where the margin is widest, or the 
binding is loosest, that Diderot's work 
comes most alive. 

As with Horace and Montaigne, two 
of his favourite authors, insight and 
immediacy mattered more than coher- 
ence or consistency. This is one of the 
reasons so much of his work was 
written in dialogue form. In conversa- 
tion the spontaneity of the present was 
retained. 

Another renson for using dialogue 
was that it afforded adisguiso. Diderot 
seems to have felt most at ease when 
impersonating a character, or working 
within a fictional framework; he also 
seems to have preferred a limited 
audience or a small drde of friends to 
the anonymous public. This enri be 
seen in the contrast between his 
theatre writings and his art criticism, 
the Salons. Tnc former were written 
for public consumption, using certain 
accepted criteria, and for a definite 
purpose; the latter was for private 
circulation, It was guided by no pre- 
vious body of literature, and had no 
specific end in view. With each succes- 
sive Salon, Diderot became more 
relaxed, more perceptive, and more 
original. 

Nevertheless, this contrast between 
the public works and the private 
writings should not be pushed too far. 
The enthusiasm for the violent or 
sublime quolitles in the work of Vcmet 
or Hubert Robert did not mean that 
Diderot abnndoned his equal enthu- 
siasm for the sentimentally moralistic 
paintings of Greuze. Hie demands he 
made in Ills theatre essnys for a realistic 
drama about everyday lives did hot 
prevent him from calling for plays 


^peculations bp mathematics and epis- 
temology, a pornographic, hovel, and 
works on' religion- one of whlch. his 
Lettre pur les aveugles^ attacked the 
most prevalbnt argument for the exist-, 
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famille, a would-be demonstration of 
his dramatic theories, was an ignomi- 
nious failure. Then a play ridiculing 
the philosophesln general and Diderot 
in particular was staged at the Com- 
Idje-Franqaise; it was a resounding 
success. All Paris laughed at the pre- 
tensions of these arrogant intellec- 
tuals. The decade that had begun with 
confidence and zest ended in disillu- 
sion and failure, . 

It seems 10 have been in the crisis 
produced by these events that Diderot 
Began work on Neveu de Rameau. 
This astonishing dialogue depicts a 
meeting between Diderot and , the 
nephew of the famous composer, an 
eccentric down-at-heel music-teacher 
who despises all that Diderot holds 
dear. To him enlightenment and 
education are a waste of time, self- 
interest rules and all that mattera is 
surviving in comfort. Heredity decides 
.’character andart, far from Improving ; 

S i, is best (or teaching us tricks and 
eceptions- Nor is this all, for , the 
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personal attraction for Diderot. 

His conviction that we are unit of 
nature and that nature itself nas an 
essential, underlying order, gave rise 
to another problem, that of human 
freedom. If we are products of a 
regular, law-governed universe how 
can we have a freedom which plants 
and animals lack? The issue of deter- 
minism and freewill crops up again nnd 
again in Diderot’s writing and was a 
major preoccupation of hTs novel Jac- 
ques le Jatallste. This is a chaotic and 
entertaining book, influenced in part 
by Tristram Shandy. It revolves 
around a servant Jacques who has an 
unshakable belief in determinism, but 
it depicts the world as a random and 
unpredictable place where the ex- 
pectations of the characters and render 
are constantly upset by the novelist's 
interruptions. 

A further problem tbat preoccupied . 
Diderot was that of the relation be- 
tween nature and society: if we are 
products of the natural order how is it 
that so many of our "natural” impulses 
seem to be incompatible, and why is 
human society an obstacle to so many 
of our needs and desires? To tins 
question Rousseau had given a bril- 
liant answer in his DiscomssurTinega- 
lite, one of the major intellectual 
achievements of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It Was an answer which Diderot 
1 docs not seem to have understood . and 
nowhere was he able to provide an 
answer of his own. His most extended 
treatment of the issue, in the Supple- 
ment ati Voyage de Bougainville, mere- 
ly juxtaposes a (more or less) healthy ■ 
„ natural society, that of the natives of 


an interest in ['ulilks which was <1 
feature nf Didenit's Inter years ll was 
an interest he shared with many of his 
contemporaries as the situation in 
France became more critical. It cannut 
be said, though, thin Diderot had 
much to offer by way of solution. Thu 
rhetoric at injustice was impressive 
and sincere, but the principles nf his 

K ilitics remained what they hud been 
r most of his adult life: a belief in a 
limited monarchy which allowed 
general freedom, with government 
positions open to talent and the lux- 
burden distributed equitably 
“Every century hus u spirit which 
characterizes it. wrote Diderot in 
1771, “the spirit of our century seems 
to be that of liberty." Freedom of 
thought und expression, and political 
and social freedom - these were indeed 
basic principles for Diderot us they 
were for all the phtli>sophes. However, 
their sense of what they opposed was 
much dearer than what would follow 
when the forces of privilege were 
swept away. Bur then no one thought 
thin these bodies would disappear in 
the foreseeable future. Diderot and his 
generation had no expectation of sud- 
den change; looking into the future 
oavc few of them a strong sense of 
no|>c. America might stun afresh hut 
America was young; Europe was old 
nnd could expect only limited improve- 
ment. It wits different for younger men 
like Turgot or Condorcet; they did 
' Diderot 


prevent nmi trom calling tor plays 
which would be "tremendous, bnrbanc 
and wild". And in some of his most 
public writings, like certain Encyclope- 
dic articles, nc was at Ids best. 

Neither the Salons, nor Ihe Supple- 
ment, nor Jacques, nor Le Rive nor Le 
Neveu de Ram mu were published dur- 
ing Diderot’s lifetime. His contempor- 
ary reputation was based mainly on the 
Encyclopedic which was one of (he 
great publishing ventures of tho cen- 
tury nnd went through numerous edi- 
tions after the first printing; Aslts chief 
editor, Diderot became famous as the 
phiiosophe par excellence , and after his 
contract for this work expired ho 
received financial support from 
Catherine 11 of Russia. In 1773 at hey 
request he went to visit her in St 
Petcrsberg, the only time he travelled 
outside Franco. • 


believe in unlimited progress. Diderot 
and his generation aid not. 

Nevertheless, the difficulties ahead 
did not diminish theiT confidence in 
human potential nor, for the most 
pari, did it undermine their sense of 
achievement at what had been accom- 
plished. it was generally felt that from 
the middle of the century the phito- 
sophes had brought a new force to bear 
on French life. The status quo had 
been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting and the philosopher had led 
the way In doing that. Tne concept of 
the intellectual as man of action, as a 
public figure occupied with public 
issues, owes much to their activity and 
example. Whatever the differences 
between them - and their quarrels 
were no less acute than quarrels be- 
tween writers usually arc - these did 
not detract Trom their shared sense of 
purpose, their belief that their writings 
could, as Diderot said, “bring about a 
revolution in men's minds". 

It was not long before the ideals of 
the Enlightenment were abused and 
derided. A caricature of the Enlighten- 
ment was erected at the end of the 
century, portraying the philosophes as 
simple-minded Idealists who thought 
that with a handful of theories they 
could remake the world. This carica- 
ture naturally gave a central place to 
Diderot. But then a curious thing 
happened. As his unpublished works 
came to light - Jacques in 1796, Le 
Neveu de Rameau in 1805 (in a Ger- 
man translation by Goethe, then in 
1821 in French), Le Rive and his 
wonderfully vivid letters to his mistress 
Sophie Volland in 1830 - a new 
Diderot was discovered, a warm- 
hearted, open-ntlnded writer with an 
inimitable style and an infectious per- 
sonality. 

Only recently has a coherent, over- 
all picture of Diderot hegun to emerge. 
Over the last 40 yenrs many details of 
his work have been elucidated and, as 
the caricature has gradually been dis- 
carded, people have become aware 
how full of doubt, anxiety, hesitation 
and conflict the Enlightenment fenlly 
was. On almost everything except their 
opposition to the aneien regime Ihe 
philosophes disagreed. How much was 
universal and how much was relative, 
how much \vas constant and how much 
was subject to change? The answers 
differed. Pessimism about the future, 
hopes for reform, Utopian visions - all 
can be found in (he writings of these 
yean. A very large number of these 
positions can be found in 'Diderot’s, 
writings alone. And it is this, perhaps, 
more than anything else, which mnkes 
him such an attractive figure. The 
Tange of his interests, the versatility of 
his thought, the warmth of his con- 
versation, astonished his friends and 
all who met him. 

And so do his writings now. In' a 
memorable but little-known passage 
Diderot once described the imagina- 
tive man as someone who “walks about 
in his head like a busybody in a palace , 
every moment going off in a different 
direction at the sight of something of 
interest”. The words could be taken as 


interest”. The v 
n self-portrait. 


1 could be taken as 
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A question of bookkeeping 


Funding Ilie library uf a univcrsily, 
cspcdullyoMc with faculties of science, 
medicine and engineering, is easy if 
Government funding keeps pace with 
inflation, if research journals arc pub- 
lished mainly by learned societies and 
if sterling is strong. Unfortunately 
none of these provisos svus met in 1 Yftf . 
nor arc they likely to be met in 1984. 
University libraries therefore will he 
buying still fewer books and cancelling 
yet more periodica] subscriptions this 

! >ear, as (hey have in each of the past 
our years. 

The Publishers Association, 
through their University, College and 
Professional Publishers Council, argue 
that UK book prices have merely kept 
in step with inflation and this is true, 
but these are not the major expense in 
the library budget. The pressure comes 
chiefly from science journals and espe- 
cially those from commercial pub- 
lishers whose prices have kept cute step 
ahead of inflation and whose periodic- 
als arc on average four times more 
costly than those of the learned 
societies. With the failing value of the 
pound even the hitter nave become 
much more expensive since the US is 
the origin of so many of them. 

Nor nrc the universities themselves 
free from blame. On average they 
spend less them 1.5 per cent of their 
resources on the acquisition of books 
and periodicals, although within this 
figure there is considerable variation. 
Some institutions spend less than £20 
per headier year while others manage 

However, despite the cuts, libraries 
appear to flourish. Their shelves are 
filled to overflowing with books, they 
still subscribe to what appear to be 
unread journals, photocopiers are 
everywhere, with queues to use them, 
and expensive terminals purr away 
searching the world's databases. Yet in 
the UK all this activity masks a serious 
decline in the parent library itself - the 
dwindling amount of new material that 
is being added to the stock each year. 

On tne other hand it may be argued 
that what we are witnessing is the 
transition from libraries of printed 
matter to data-centres of storage discs 
and VDUs. However the expanding 
output of printed material seems to 
imply that this transition will be a 
lengthy one, if it ever comes about at 
all, ana thnt for the foreseeable future 
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libraries will continue to be collections 
of books and bound periodicals. 
Moreover, for the foreseeable future 
they will be given less money with 
which to buy them. 

This gloomy outlook poses the ques- 
tion of what to buy. Is it possible to 
decide objectively on a basic level of 
funding below which a university 
would be failing in its.obliga lions to its 
readers? We believe there is u way of 
assessing this level and to this cna we 
have devised a simple formula for 
calculating it. In determining the 
amount to he spent we arc concerned 
only with (he library stock and services 
and not with salaries and overheads. 

There arc two components to be 
considered - the material purchased by 
(he library on behtdf of its users and the 
other services it provides for them. 
The former can be divided into two 
categories: primary, ic books and 
periodicals, and secondary, ic indexes 
and abstracts. 

Tlic indexing and abstracting of 
some subjects is much more expensive 
than others. Where the area is of 
commercial importance then exten- 
sive, and expensive, abstracting is the 
rule. In chemistry for instance there is 
Chemical 'Abstracts, which is the 
largest reference work ever produced. 
Chemical Abstracts operates on a six- 
monthly basis and every five years it 
produces a cumulative index. The 
result merits an entry in the Guinness 
Book- of Recordsl Chemical Abstracts 
costs around £5,000 per year and the 
next cumulative index is forecast to 
cost at least £7,000. Nor is this the only 
abstracting service for chemists, 
Others are the German compilations 
of organic chemistry (Eeilstein) and 
inorganic chemistry {Gmelin) that are 
equally expensive. 
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.taa^ It^ nroimses pew lm- requirements Tailed to produce a 


Similar indexes are also produced 
for the other sciences and in addition 
there is the Science Citation Index lhat 
covers all branches of science. Non- 
science subjects also have their in- 
dexing and abstracting publication, 
bul, with the exception oflaws, these 
arc rarely in excess of £150 per annum. 

because indexing and abstracting 
arc essential in using the primary 
literature constructively, most 
academic libraries feel they must give 
priority to its purchase. Indeed, a good 
abstracting service can eliminate the 
need to buy a lot of the “fringe" 
periodicals. When the abstracts or 
index reveals an interesting article in 
such a publication it can be obtained by 
writing to the author for a reprint or 
requesting a photocopy of the article 
from a library which subscribes to that 

i 'ournal, such as the all-embracing 
Jritish Library. 

Having budgeted for indexes and 
abstracts (I A in the formula) the needs 
of each subject area can then be 
considered. In devising a formula to 
cover the purchase of books and 
periodicals it became apparent that no 
simple relationship between the 
money required and the numbers of 
people using the library could be 
devised. Periodicals usually cost much 
more thnn books and science material 
costs very much more than non-scicncc 
material. 

Different categories of readers make 
different uses oT a library. Scientists 
use the library for reference purposes 
away from their workplace, which is 
the laboratory. Many non-scientists 
use the library as their workplace, 
either by choice or because they are 
restricted to working within the library 
itself by the nature of the literature or 
the rules restricting Its borrowing, 
Scientists often wish only to refer to a 
single paper and usually photocopy the 
item to read elsewhere. 

Library issue and attendance figures 
at King's College, London, indicate 
that undergraduates tend to consult 
books more than periodicals and that 
non-science students borrow three 
times as many books as science stu- 
dents (per head). On the other hand 
postgraduates, staff, and others active- 
ly engaged in research are the main 
users ofjournals, and this pattern is 
independent of subject area. 

On this basis the suggested alloca- 
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Average Periodical and Book Prices 1983 

Periodicals (£) Books tr\ 

Non-science subjects ' 00Ks {£) 

Music 16 I* 

Arts 26 in 

Education 28 o 

Social & political studies 34 in 

Laws 41 io 

Science subjects 

Medicine gg 23 

Technology & engineering 80 ig 

Natural sciences 143 22 

Based on Comparative Index to Periodical Prices 1983, B. H. Blackwell Lw 
Average Prices of British Academic Books Jan-June 1983, M. Hart and L few? 
Centre for Library and Information Management, Loughborough University 


tion of funds for a library is as follows: 
for science subjects there should be 
allocated the cost of one book per 
undergraduate per year and one 
periodical subscription per staff and 
postgraduate member per year (S in 
the formula). For non-science subjects 
the periodical subscription should be 
on trie same basis but for each under- 
graduate the library should budget for 
three books per year (NS in formula). 

Clearly the average book cost and 
periodical subscription needs to be 
known but these figures are published 
annually, albeit in retrospect. Future 
inflation and vagaries of the exchange 
rates of the pound can only be guessed 
when formulating the library budget in 
advance, but given a working reserve 
(his aspect can be catered for. For 1983 
the average prices are given in the 
table for general subject areas and this 
shows immediately why science sub- 
jects are likely to get the lion’s share of 
the library budget. 

Finally the formula has to take into 
account the cost of other services to 
readers, such as general reference 
works, binding, interlibrary loans, re- 
placing missing works, cataloguing, 
on-line equipment and special purch- 
ases. A figure of20 per cent of the total 
budget was estimated to cover these 
items at King’s College. If the library 
wants to operate a contingency reserve 
then a further 5 per cent should be 
added to this. The final formula then 
becomes: Grant for Library Purchase 
=jlA+S+NS)Xl.25. 

The formula is simple to under- 
stand, is based on the needs of the 
users of the library, and takes into 
account the nature and cost of the 
material to be purchased. For example 
in 1983 for a chemistry department of 
200 undergraduates and 100 staff and 
postgraduates, the allocation would 
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about bilingual learning, thus com- 
pletely falling to underpin the Presi- 
dent’s and Che Vice President’s re- 
cent emphatic advocacy of bilingual 
education for Hlspanlcs. 

-In short, the thrust- to resuscitate 
foreign language study Is glibly' 
ritualistic. Much of American educa- 
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as fast as the general population by 
the end of the century. They approve 
of a federal Judge dismissing a suit to 
translate social security forms Into 
Spanish. “The national language , of 
the United States,” the judge gavel- 
led, “is English” • 

Do Americans Indeed have to fear, 
on the orte hand, the balkanization of 
1 the : i country Into - enclaves like 
Quebec, as the tniyor of Miami, 
Florida,' described his region as be- 
coming? Or should they fear, on the 
other, their cultural Isolation from 
the . world? These are pseudo alter na- 
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have been: books £22x200, plus 
periodicals £143 x 100, giving a total of 
£18,700. On top of this there will also 
be the chemistry part of I A such as the 
cost of Chemical Abstracts. 

For a history department of 150 
undergraduates and 30 staff etc. the 
allocation would have been, books 
3x£10x 150, plus periodicals £26x30 
which is a total of £5 ,280. Applying the 


formula at department lcvcfcouldlcad 
to anomalies, but at faculty level these 
would be minimized. 

The foraiula is a "bare needs" 
assessment, born of the general de- 
cline of the 1980s. In happier limes it 
could still apply however, by raising 
the number oi book costs allowed per 
student and the number of subscrip- 
tions per staff. Alternatively things 
could get even worse than the mini- 
mum limit of our formula. Then what? 

In theory a library could get by on its 
abstracts and indexing services and 
borrow everything else. A little more 
costly but much more reasonable 
would be to identify the key or core 
periodicals of science and subscribe 
only to them. At King’s College the 
science library has identified 30 such 
journals whose use accounts for half 
the needs of that library. To cater for 
the other half requires a further 400 
periodicals. This core approach may 
eventually have to be adopted in some 
of the small universities by the end of 
the decade. 

Until then it seems desirable to erect 
the barricade of minimum require- 
ment as defined by the formula and 
hold out defending it as long as we can. 

John ■ Emsley is reader in Inorganic 
chemistry and Clare Jenkins is head of 
library acquisitions at King's College 
London. 


Spanish. Street and traffic signs In 
major dlles appear in English and 
Spanish or Chinese. 


Language remains one of the most 
Independent of soda! forces. Wher- 
ever more than one language or 
dialect is used, ns in India, the British 
Isles, Switzerland, China, Russia, 
countries of Africa, Florida, New 
York City, Canada, or the American 
south, people and governments de- 
velop awareness of and facility In (he 
prevailing ones. 

English may have become In recent 
centuries a lingua franca by virtue of 
British and American power. But as 
their preeminence and Influence 
wane and change, Japanese, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, Swahili, Arabic, or 
Hindi will emerge here and there. 

The United States might do well to 
emphasize two separate modes In the 
serious study of foreign languages, to 
accord with experience* reality, bud 
need. One would be to support the 
fall advanced academic probing of 
another culture not only through its 
language blit Its history, art, polilics, 
social structures, science, ana litera- 
ture. Americans might without loss 
abandon altogether the present per- 
functory high school and college drill 
in “living” languages. 

Also, schools and colleges should 
encourage students who have grown 
up with other languages to enrich 
their linguistic and literary aware- 
ness of them. An American tradition 
has been to help young and old make 
their way comfortably Into the cul- 
ture by way of sensitive and sensible 
bilingual , programmes. The Immig- 
rant experience in all of its aspects 
has long been integral to the Amer- 
ican character. Yiddish, once the 
underground patois of greenhorns, Is 
now a formal part qf the university 
curriculum; Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
who write* in Yiddish, Is an Amer- 
taul Nobetiit |n literature. He Is 
comfortably bilingual. ; 
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Advice 

from the 

WISE 

women 

Sue Moss on the 
attempts to interest 
more girls in 
engineering during 
Women into Science 
and Engineering year 

The Equal Opportunities Commission and the 
Engineering Council recently launched Women 
into Science and Engineering year (WISE) in the 
hope of encouraging more girls and women to 
consider careers in engineering and science where 
they arc grossly under-represented at the profes- ‘ 
sional and technical levels. The Engineering 
Council estimates that in the UK less than 1 per 
cent of chartered engineers are female (compared 
with 9 per cent in the USA) and women comprise 
only some 2 per cent of engineering technicians. 

Yet the Finniston report on the engineering 
profession stated that “There is no intrinsic 
reason why women should not become engineers 
. . .” and stressed the need to increase the 
proportion of women graduating in engineering 
so as to alleviate the national shortage of “high 
calibre" engineers fie those with high academic 
ability and potential) compared with other tech- 


nologically advanced countries. Historically, en- 
gineering has recruited from only half the popula- 
tion! 

Today, despite the recession and overall de- 
cline in engineering employment, there is a 
predicted expansion in jobs for engineers and 
scientists of l4.3 per cent and 12.5 per cent for 
technicians and draughtsmen/women by 1990 as 
compared with 1980. By contrast, 94 per cent of 
women within the engineering manufacturing 
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choice at school and career orientations, all of 
which can steer young women away from tradi- 
tionally malejobs such as engineering. 

As D. Griffiths points out in Hell for a Woman 
(1978) the personality traits considered to be 
important for success in science and engineering 
are those usually associated with the male in our 
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encourages them to be passive, nurturant, depen- 
dent, emotional and interested in people rather 
than objects - the exact opposite of the personal- 
ity trails demanded of the scientist or engineer. 

Given this “masculine" image of science and 


industry are employed as unskilled, semi-skilled 
and manual office workers; the very areas which 
have suffered a severe decline since the 1970s. 
Moreover, technological developments such as 
word processors, electronic testing, robotics and 
fully-automated assembly will mean that this 
decline in “women’s joDs" is very likely to 
continue. 

Against this background, we may consider the 
main reasons for the sparsity of women in 
engineering: 

1. Sex differentiation in the school curriculum 
which tends to steer girls away from educa- 
tional choices which might lead to engineering 
careers. This continues even though the 
traditional belief in innate biological differ- 
ences |n aptitude between the sexes, which 
initially inspired such differentiation, is cur- 
rently under strong attack. 

Girls continue to under-achieve in maths 
and physics subjects compared to boys even 
though overall trends in results Indicate that 
sex differences in cognitive functions, espe- 
cially in relation to visuo-spatial and 
mathematics ability, are much smaller than 
earlier studies revealed, and are the result of 
socializing influences rather than biological 
inevitability, 

2. The conflict between trying to keep pace with 
rapidly developing technologies while raising 
a family can be a deterrent to a young woman 
contemplating an engineering career; espe- 
cially so in a country where creche and nursery 
facilities are grossly inadequate and re-trainer 
courses for female engineers returning to 
work after a, career break are currently 
available only on a very limited scale. 

3. Lack of precedents, stemming from the tradi- 
tional masculine “boiler suits and spanners” 
Image of the profession itself also serves to 
discourage many potential female engineers. 
Many people see engineering as dirty, heavy 
work, whereas in reality It is more concerned 

, with supervisory and managerial roles, espe- 
. dally at the professional . level. 

. 4, The discouraging effect on girls of male- 
orientated courses and course information 
provided by many engineering trainers and 
.employers who believe they will only be 
dealing with boys is yet another contributory 
factor. / ' 

, The Mew that engineering is a man’s job is 


many opt out or the physical sciences and into 
modern languages or arts which, by tradition, are 
considered ^softer’’ options, suitable for girls. 

Thus, for a girl to consider at adolescence such 1 
a masculine career as engineering deviates from 
the feminine norm in a partriarctial society and 
involves her in a contradiction. Obviously not all 
adolescents will be victims of this situation, but 
through overt or subtle social pressures to 
conform, the vast majority of girls do not even 
consider engineering as a suitable career for 
themselves. 
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Research shows lhat many companies (especially 
large, which tend to be less traditional than the 
smaller ones) appear favourably inclined towards 
recruiting women engineers - even though very 
few provide flexible working arrangements or 
creches for working mothers. Further, although 
areas of prejudice do exist eg regarding promo- 
tion prospects or on site work , there arc signs that 
women are becoming more integrated into the 
engineering profession. It seems that problems 
women encounter arc not based on the grounds of 
sex alone, but more on marital status and whether 
they have young children. It is in this area that 
women engineers suffer most, because their 
technological expertise rapidly becomes outdated 
if they deride to stay at home, perhaps due to 
shortage of child care or lack of part-time work. 
Career progress continues to be moulded round a 
typically male life-cycle despite the fact that today 
women comprise approximately 40 per cent of the 
labour force and 26 per cent of this proportion are 
married. 

In WISE yenr the prospects for women within 
engineering and science will come under close 
scrutiny. Tne EOC and the EC intend to play a 
national advisory and coordinating role and 
various activities are planned with the aim of 
encouraging Individual organizations and com- 
panies to develop projects of their own to Induce 
more girls and women to consider engineering 
and science careers. 

The 200 WISE projects in the pipeline include 
national competitions for girls’ engineering pro- 
jects; school-industry link schemes, where girls 




and ense studies of women In engineering to 
provide girls with much needed “role models"; 
parents’ evenings and careers conventions; school 
visits by women scientists and engineers; and 
local Authority-wide initintives for in-servicc 
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The belief in the unsuitability of engineering 
for girls is so institutionalized that at some schools 
traditionally “male" and “female" options such as 
engineering and typing are timetabled against 
each other thus reducing the chances of cross-sex 
choices being made. Other schools reserve cer- 
tain craft subjects for' one sex only. 

So different for both sexes is this experience of 
socialization that in answer to a questionnaire 
sent to heads of electrical, civil ana mechanical 
engineering departments at all UK universities, 
one professor stated: "We have noted that some 
of the [training] weaknesses of some women are 
similar to weaknesses sometimes shown by men 
from overseas who have been brought up in a 
non-technological environment ... 

The overall impression received from respon- 
dents regarding possible, training difficulties was 
that any problems which arose during training 
were not due to on innate lack of engineering 
ability on the part of women, but were the result 
of sex stereotyping which tended to leave women 
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1 themselves f throughout the process of learning 
: society's norms and vaiuts which dictate, among 
:■ • ofaer things,, appropriate' behaviour for girls and 
d°w; A great dead 6f research indicates that 
socially constructed and firmly entrertched .no- 
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ties in training female engineering students artd 
welcomed their applications. .... 
For those women who do break through the 


barriera and become eaglucers, J^at probiems 
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to WISE wiil bo a national publicity campaign in 
teachers’ journals and teenage and adult maga- 
zines and they will also provide posters, leaflets, 
booklets and a range of information for teachers, 
pupils and parents on information technology and 
engineering. 

The EOC also supports the view that it would 
be valuable for all young people to do sdencc 
until the age of 16 and believes that rirls 1 lack of 
hands-on experience of science ana technology 
could be gained through the Youth Training 
Scheme and the new Training and -Vocational 
initiatives for 14-18 year-olds. 

However, despite the various initiatives 
mounted to ensure that girls think about careers 
in engineering and science, it scorns insufficient 
simply to aim advertising literature at young 
women in the hope that this will effect a 
significant' increase In tho number of female 
engineers and scientists; fundamental change in 
the numbers of women entering such traditionally 
“male” occupations will occur not only through 
changing the masculine image of engineering but 
also by challenging the sexual division of labour 
itself, and in particular women’s unequal role 
within the patriarchal family. For so long as 
women bear the main responsibility for domestic 
labour and child care they will continue to be 
disadvantaged Wj-d-vis.men and unable to take 
foil advantage of equal opportunities .in . the 
labour market. . . 

In this connexion, somO advocate paternity 
, faave, more Gqvemmem-apon^ored chlld-carc, 
taxrtfief bii thfetoJstqf child dare and ttfehWd fof 
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men to take an equal share of domestic responsi- 
bilities. However, in the present economic and 
political climate it seems highly unlikely that any 
resources will be allocated to these vital areas. 
For the foreseeable future women will probably 
have to rely on persona! initiative and the 
discretion of individual employers. 

In this connexion, 1 asked Lady Platt, chairman 
of the EOC, what was being done to help remale 
engineers and scientists return to work after a 
career break. She confirmed lhat a workingpariy 
is currently discussing this issue and it will oe the 
focus of a campaign in 1985. Meanwhile, what 
does Lady Platt think arc the ways to help female 
scientist s/e nginee rs? 

She said: “There are various factors to explore ' 
for example, on the lines of the NATWEST 
schemes one of which allows men or women who 
intend to be out of the banking sphere for around 
five years to raise a family to be guaranteed an 
offer of re-employment." 

Under this experimental scheme the bank 
re-employs individuals at the level of appoint- 
ments at which they left and will provide training 
on their return. During absence contact is 
maintained through regular information packs 
and invitations to focal social events. The scheme 
is restricted to those believed to have senior 
management potential and applicants will nor- 
mally be expected to have completed five years 
- service and on return hnva a minimum of 20 years 
to serve before retirement. Participants under- 
take to provide n minimum of two weeks paid 
relief work each year and attend an annual 
one-day seminar. NATWEST may review inclu- 
sion on the scheme if a change of residence m akes 
the assessment of an individual's career potential 
unrealistic. 

Lady Platt also thinks that job sharing is a very 
useful idea and “. , . needs to be done on a wider 
scale". Part-time or home-based work and flexi- 
time are other possibilities. Open University 
refresher courses arc also important In ensuring 
that women's talents and experience an not lost 
to the engineering industry, 

Encouraging as the recent interest In increasing 
the numbers of women In engineering and science 
may be, it could be asked to what extent is it the 
result of a shortage of suitable men for those 
occupations rather than notions of women's 
. Inequality. The 1EE News, asked in December 
1977: ’Arc Women the Answer to the Engineer-. 

. Ing Manpower Shortage?’ 

Similarly, the Society of Women Engineers in 
America reported that during the late IvnOsfearly 
197% engineering colleges and universities found 
themselves with a declining enrolment, “Their 
solution was to look for new sources of students, 
le women and minorities." 

Although in fairness, the active involvement of 
colleges and universities was partly a result o f the 
women’s movement which heightened national 
awareness of discriminatory practices against 
women, it seems that no significant change had 
occurred in the enrolment of women engineering 
students until engineering education institutions 
became actively involved in face of an overall 
decrease in engineering enrolment. 

In the U K, given the fact, that keen interest In 
recruiting more female engineers seems to have 
. occurred at a time when there Is a shortage of such 
skilled personnel, it maybe that WISE is more 
concerned with pragmatism than altruistic no- 
\ i tlpns df. equality for women. ^ 

The author is student careers officer at North East 
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Modem Art and Modernism: Manet In 
Pollock 

Open University Arts Third Level 
Course 

hirst p roe r a mine tomorrow, UBC2, 
2.45pm: Courbet 

The Open University is under con- 
siderable pressure at the moment, not 
least tn get as much mileage as possible 
from courses which might have bene- 
fited from a measure of planned 
obsolescence. 

“Modem Art and Modernism'' is a 
brave attempt to introduce students 
not just to the major works of twen- 
tieth-century art but to the complex 
critical debate that surrounds the sub- 
ject. Course organizers hoped that it 
would have a life (in this form) of eight 
years or less; in the present climate it 
may have to last them twelve. The 


course is set out In much the usual way, 
centring on prepared texts, a series of 
television films, mid radiovision 
(broadcast talks complemented with 
keyed files of monochrome and colour 
plates). What Is distinctive is the sense 
that the study of nrt is bound up not 
just with the social conditions of its 
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New exhibitions: 

From tomorrow. University of Notting- 
ham. Maurice Cockrill, recent pointings. 

From February 25. Arts Centre, 
Aberystwyth. Giacometti's Paris: 68 
lithograph!. 

From March I. ICA, London. William 
Morris Today: exhibition to mark Mor- 
ris's 150th anniversary. 

From March 3. Royal Museum, Can- 
terbury. Ralph Steadman's l, Leonardo. 

From March 7. Tate Gallery, London. 
The Pre-Raphaelites: 250 items ranging 
through (he work of the PRB. 

From March 7. Collins Gallery, Uni- 
versity or Strathclyde. Multi-media ex- 
hibition, Travelling the Herring, about 
the women who followed the herring 
shoals around the Scottish coast. 

From March 8. John Hansard Gallery, 
University or Southampton. Photographs 
by Julia Margaret Cameron (1815-1879). 

Concerts: 

Tomorrow. Great Hall. Goldsmiths’ Col- 
lege, London. NCOS Orchestra conduc- 
tor Brian Wright. Elgw: Dream of 
Gerontfus. 

Sunday. University of Exeter. Allegri 
String Quartet: Mozart, Beethoven and 
George Crumb. 

February 20. University Chapel, Uni- 
versity of Kecle. Philip Jones Brass 
Ensemble, 

t February 21. Turner 51ms Concert 


upon and restructure artistic develop- 
ment. 

It's no accident that the American 
critic Clement Greenberg should fi- 
gure so prominently in a crucial prog- 
ramme on Jackson Pollack. Green- 
berg and Harold Rosenberg (nick 
named Greenmountnin ana Red- 
mountain) were seminal influences on 
the artists they surveyed; they were 
both instigators just as much as critics. 
In The Painted Word, his conservative 
chic account of modern art, Tom 
Wolfe prophesied that one day tags 
and quotes from Greenberg, Rosen- 
berg, Hilton Kramer, Rosalind Krause 
ana others would adorn galleries in 
lieu of oils on stretchercd canvas. 
Conceptual art had already pre- 
empted his joke and underlined the 
crucial place of theory many modernist 
aesthetic. 

The producer of the OU series, Nick 
Levinson, is anxious to avoid the kind 
of simplistic correlation of "art” and 
“society'* which has been criticized in 
other, earlier OU productions. To 
avoid this, the OU team have deliber- 
ately commissioned films from experts 


Piano recital by Peter Hill. Programme 
includes Mcssaien preludes. 

March 3. University of Newcastle. Bach 
Choir Society, conducted by Percy 
Lovell: Vaughan Williams and Kadaly. 

March 7. Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke on 
Trent. North Staffordshire Paly concert: 
Simon James, Nick Webb and Jeff Clync, 
(guitars). 

Other events: 

Tonight and tomorrow. University of 
St Andrews. Christopher Craig in Michel 
Toumicr's The Fetishist. 

Tonight and tomorrow. University of 
Bristol. Jagrnm Mime Troupe from 1 
India. 

February 20 io 25. University of Sus- 
sex. Foeo Novo in Black Mas, a new play 
by John Constable. 

February 21 to 27. Triangle, Aston 
University. Athol Fugard's A Lesson 
from Aloes. 

February 21 to 25. Royal Northern . 
College of Music, Manchester. Rational 
Theatre in Rococo. . . 

February 22. Crewe and Abager Col- 
lege. Talk by poet Douglas Dunn. 


nor directly involved in the preparation 
of course material to present highly 
personal and tendentious views of the 
topics selected. The effect, it is hoped, 
will be a greater awareness of the wider 
functional and aesthetic issues and less 
dependence on canonical or authorita- 
tive “readings" of individual works. 

The span of the course is (^con- 
troversially) that of the modernist 
movement from Edouard Manet to 
Jackson Pollock. Pollock may have 
been the first post-modernist; he was 
certainly the last major modernist, the 
culmination of a tradition of painterly 
painting that began with Impression- 
ism ana which saw the canvas as an 
overall field rather than as a passive 
ground on which figures, representa- 
tional or narrative, were placed. 

So the orthodoxy runs. It is often 
suggested that Pollock fell from the 
grace he had achieved with “No I 
1948” and “Blue Poles" when he 
returned in the 1950s to a degree of 
representation. The modernist ortho- 
doxy tends to forget that there is 
another quality in Pollock's (and the 
others') work , a deeply rooted sense of 
historical and political engagement. 
Pollock painted floats for the Com- 
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munist Party and drew much of his 
inspiration from socialist) realists like 
Benton, Orozco, Siqueiros and 
Rivera. He was the direct heir of 
Manet and Courbet. 

Modem art is no more or less 
mystifying than a Byzantine ikon or a 
Giotto. Both depend and depend 
absolutely on the cultural and ideolo- 
gical apparatus both painter and view- 
er bring to the work. However, a 
smattering of RE doesn’t help us to 
“read" a Giotto any more than a grasp 
of colour field theory helps us sec 
Barnett Newman or Morris Louis. 
"Modern Art and Modernism” jumps 
bravely into the deepest water: tnc 
social and intellectual nature of art. It 
sets out to be non-canonical and 
self-debunking. If it trips on occasion, 
so much the better. 

Brian Morton 



Designs for living? 


Poulenc. • 

February 22. University of Aberdeen, 
University String Ensemble , director Ro- 
ger Williams. ' 

February 23, University of Lancaster, 


tra, conductor Alan Tavener, with John 
Scott (baritone); Songs by Vaughan 
Williams' and Stanford. 

! February 27. University of Warwick. 
Narclfia Yepcs, Spanish guitarist, creator 
of tho ten-stringed guitar. 

Febtoary 27. New University of Ulster. 

• Maurice Hasson (violin), in a programme 
Including Paganini ana Ravel. 

February 28. University of Sheffield. 


lege. Talk by poet Douglas Dunn. 

February 22 to 25. Studio, University 
ofShefReld. Theatre group in This Jockey 
Drives Late Nights, by Henry Livings. 

February 22 to 25. University of Essex. 
Theatre underground production of a 
new play by Simon Bent, Banjaxed. 

February 23. Leeds Polytechnic. The 
Keen but Nervous Theatre Company In 
1948. 

February 24 and 25. University of 
Durham. Mike Alfreds and the company 
he directs. Shared Experience, give open 
rehearsals of Gogol's The Marriage. 

February 25 to March 10. Lough- 
borough University. A celebration, with 
art, music, drama and literature: The 
; English View of Venice. 

February 26. University of Notting- 
ham. Music theatre by Hans Werner 
Henzo: El Cbmrrdn. 

February 27 to March 3, Various 
venues in Glasgow. The Scottish Stu- 
dent Drama Festival J984. 

February 27. to March 9. University of 
Durham. Oriental film fortnight. 

March 2. University of Kcde, AJan 
Bush talks about his music. . 

March 2, Museum of London. Photo- 
grapher Bert Hardy lecture: My London. 

March 5. University of Warwick. Indi- 
an story-dancing by Durna Lnl. 


Maidi 8 to 10. University of Kent. 7:84' 
England in a devised show, School for 
Emigrants. 


Four Rooms 

Liberty, London 

The British have developed a tendency 
to take their environment for granted. 
Italians might go In for progressive 
interior design, but we will have none 
of it. Certainly we don’t seem to get 
any of it, except when it arrives like an 
exotic Import, to be nurtured in the 
hothouses of gallery space, too fragile 
to survive our severe northern climate, 
and still more severe market. 

The Arts Council has asked four 
contemporary artists each to design a 
room. According to Michael Regan, 
who conceived the show, part of its aim 
is to reverse postwar trends in British 
art to narrow specialization, and to 
rediscover a native tradition of syrtth- 
esis between "fine art”, “crafts’' and 
“design". At Liberty performance' 
art, political statement and sculpture' 
invade the province of Interior design, 
and the result is a series of “spaces" 
refreshingly hard to categorize. 

Marc Cliaimowicz’s room has a 
cinematic feel, its cool tones and sharp 
contours suggesting the elegance of 30s 
Vienna, or possibly Paris. This im- 
pression js deliberately heightened by 
the inclusion of several pieces that 
actually date from the 20s and 30s. 
Chaimowicz’s space seems hermetical- 
ly sealed by its aesthetic fastidiousness 


haunted by spectral inhabitant's, 
Richard Hamilton examines the poli- 
tics of space. No longer a cinematic 
observer, the visitor is alternately 
victim and oppressor in Hamilton's 
grimly institutional clinic. We walk 
into his room to be confronted by a bed 
(or is It an operating tabic?) over which 
a television monitor is menacingly 
suspended. Margaret Thatcher 
appears on the screen delivering what 
one assumes is a heartening speech to 
the nation (thankfully the volume is 
turned down). Big Sister is watching 
you. 

Walking behind a glass-panelled 
screen one is transformed from 
guine&pig to observer, armed with 'a 
digital monitoring device that looks 
disconcertingly like a Bosch oven con- 
trol. Hamilton made his name during 
the Pop Art explosion, when artists 
were fascinated by technology’s Dis- 
neyland of consumer durables. Now he 
seems to be taking his revenge on 
technology; instead of liberating us 
into worlds of unknown pleasure, it 
traps us with its systems of surveill- 
ance. Definitely a room for 1984. 

We leave Hamilton’s room chas- 
tened and cynical, but Anthony Caro's 
“room”, actually a sculpture you can 
get inside, returns us to childhood. 
Caro cmlls it “The Child's Tower 
Room”, and it looks like an extrava- 



One man 
in his 
time . . . 


All the World’s a Stage: one man's 
journey through the theatre, In thirteen 
parts 

BBC2 Sundays 8.35pm 

The first line of Jacques’s famous 
speech is a paradoxical title for Ronald 
Harwood’s television scries on the 
development of theatre. “The 
theatre", he staled categorically in the 
rather unsatisfactorily fragmented first 
episode, “is needed”, yet we were also 
told that only 5 per cent of people in 
the UK and 2 or 3 per cent in the States 
ever go there. This does not necessari- 
ly begate Mr Harwood's opinion that 
theatre is necessary for the health and 
balance of society, it's just that it goes 
on in many places besides theatres. 

Well now, if only 5 per cent of 
people are at the theatre, what urc the 
other 95 per cent up to? Why watching 
television, of course, so they can, 
theoretically, be "sold” theatre via the 
screen. The programmes confess to a 
missionary motive, being designed 
“for people who’vc never been to the 
theatre, tor those who’vc lost the habit 
of theatre-going", but they are also 
meant for those who “already love the 
theatre". 

And herein lies another difficulty. 
Anyone who has read anything at all 
about the genesis of theatre cannot but 
be irritated by Mr Harwood's having 
apparently discovered personally the 
connexion between religious ritual 
and the growth of the drama in 
Ancient Greece. On the other hand, 
the uninitiated will be astounded to 
find that the larger-than-life sawing of 
the air (live theatre is not flattered by 
the close scrutiny of the camera) as 
seen in The Dresser , Ronald Hat* 
wood’s very own play fortuitously 
opening on Broadway, followed by 
much mutual congratulation by cast, 
author and hangers-on at the first 
night, represents a pinnacle of culture. 
Few prospects could be more off- 
puttihg than theatre people, rheumy- 
eyed, slapping each other on the back 
and waving away the fans. 

There have been three episodes so 
far. The first flashed forward discon- 
certingly to short extracts from plays to 
be shown in later episodes. Weighty 
ideas were expounded by theatre lumi- 
naries from around the world and 
there was a fascinating section on the 
Barong dance of Ball to point up the 
links between ritualand performance. 
It was a leisurely introduction, indica- 
tive of time and money spent in 
abundance, but I doubt if it hooked 
anyone uncommitted for the rest of the 
senes. 

Enter Dionysus traced the develop- 
ment of Greek theatre from the ritual 
worship of the anarchic god to recog- 
nizable drama with some extracts from 
crucial plays, including specially 
directed scenes from The Bacchae. At 
least here was unity of place and 
purpose, a story to be told and an 
extraordinary character whose para- 
doxical personality was described as 
“holy and unclean" by Michael Elliott, 
both destructive and life-giving, as its 
focus. Theatre was shown to be a 
threat to the established order, an 
expression of those feelings and ideas 
which human treings struggle to ex- 
press in the normal course of things. 
But there were disappointments: to be 
told that the reason for the superb 
acoustic of the typical Greek theatre is 
that the Greeks wanted to communi- 
cate just isn’t good enough. 

Now Comes My Comedy took us 
swiftly from Aristophanes and Menan- 
der in Greece to concentrate on the 
Romans, especially Plautus, whose 
influence is clear enough on later ages 
of theatre, Enter Frankie Howerd. 

, Some of this was certainly fun with r. 
Howerd and Peter Jones sparring 
verbally and Improvising outrageous- 
ly In specially adapted sequences from 
Plautus’s The Haunted House. But, as 
before, there were too many shots of 
Mr . Harwood standing in enviable 
locations (sometimes plumper than at 


locations (sometimes plumper than at 
other times the. senes took a good 
: four years to make) speaking straight 
to Camera hi the sunshine. 

, : We|L thii Is ,“brie man’s journey 
"■ throUgh the theatre” and that pre* 
emptS sojne criticisms. It may . seem 
, .churlish, but, some of us might have 
? preferred , anOther guide. . 

i:Cij / ; ii^ather Nelli 

k&fe'ieV- .'-i: ' • :••• '••• ' ' •: • 
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BOOKS 

The Rembrandt of English prose 


by W. W. Robson 

Thomas Carlyle: a biography 
by Fred Kaplan 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0521 258545 

Carlyle’s stock has fallen very low. In 
Harry Blamires’s comprehensive Short 
History of English Literature (1974), 
which has room for Lascclles Aber- 
crombie and Robert Bage, he is not 
even mentioned. Why do so few 
people read Carlyle? Certainly Sartor 
Resarttu is not as readable as Dick 
Francis's latest novel, but neither are 
Tristram Shandy, The Golden Bowl, or 
Ulysses, yet they are still read. It 
cannot be style alone that puts people 
off him. 

It may be a matter of genre. Poems, 
plays, novels of the past are more read 
than non-fiction. And labels can help a 
writer, and the Victorians themselves 
found it difficult to classify Carlyle. 
They were agreed thnt he was a 
Teacher, and in the National Portrait 
Gallery (which he helped to found) he 
figures as a Prophet. And he has often 
been called a Sage, especially since 
John Holloway’s The Victorian Sage 
(1953). But none of these terms makes 
it very dear what kind of writer he was. 
Perhaps it is enough to say that he was 
an essayist and a historian, and 
essayists and historians are neglected 
by universities these days. And the 
kind of history lie wrote has been 
discredited. 

But ) think the main reason for the 
neglect of Carlyle is that he is widely 
thought to have been an unpleasant 
and also rather absurd man with 
odious views. Rehabilitation of him as 
a loving husband has been difficult 
ever since his biographer J. A. 
Froude divulged the “dreadful 
domestidties" to the late Victorian 
public. Various opinions have been 
expressed about Froude’s intentions, 
but the upshot was a masterpiece of 
destructive hagiography, comparable 
to Murry on D. H. Lawrence or 
Norman Malcolm on Wittgenstein. As 
for Carlyle's ideas, it must be admitted 
that (represents an all too easy target 
to the English liberal. He was scornful 
about parliamentary democracy and 
universal suffrage. He admired dicta- 
tors - Cromwell , Frederick the Great - 
and thought Britain would be better 
with one. A case could be made for 
calling him a racist; at any rate, he 
disapproved of negro emancipation 
and made some nasty remarks about 
Jews. Though hostile critics have mBde 
it sound as if Carlyle (died 1881) had 
been a close personal friend of Hitler 
(bom 1889), the label “Nazi” will not 
do. But he did express approval of that 
mountainous bully Bismarck. And 
race prejudice, os well as personal 
cruelty, has been seen in his support 
for Governor Eyre’s ruthless suppres- 
sion of a black insurrection in Jamaica 
in 1865. 

A wholesale defence of Carlyle as a 
human being and as a thinker and 
polemicist would be a formidable busi- 
ness, and Professor Kaplan has wisely 
not attempted one. For one thing, 
there are so many Carlyles. He was a 
complex character, who said contrary 
and contradictory things, and attacks 
on him should specify particular works 


Plain 

tales 


®pUugi Interviews and Recollections, 
l*o volumes 

by Harold Orel 

Macrn'llaj 1 , £17.50 (each volume) 
jSBN 0333 278062 and 278070 

Rudyard Kipling was not the most 
j^Proachable bf writers. The "thick, 
S“k aqd surly Uttle man” (as Edmund 
Wilson described Urn) had a reputa- 
Showing frientis and reporters 
Fbr M author *hose political 
became ‘the talk of fiveconti- 
‘ nisTn^ tincts .were remarkably 
fWoVe* The, bouses he occupied ii) 
So'yth Africa. apd : at 
0 . Sussex were deliberately 


or passages. There is no difficulty in 
presenting Carlyle as a disagreeable 
man and impossible husband, and his 
gloom and “lirc-eycd Despair" do not 
become any more attractive when they 
are explained, as to some extent they 
must be, by “that ihricc-cursed sto- 
mach of mine." Nor is it hard to show 
that he had a high opinion of himself 
and often made scathing remarks ab- 
out other writers. 

But it would be just as easy to show 
that Carlyle was a pleasant and agree- 
able person, with a lively sense of 
humour and fun. Tennyson. Dickens, 
John Forster, Thackeray, Browning, 
FitzGerald, all loved him, while fully 
aware of his faults. As for Jane Welsn 
Carlyle, though the marriage was 
obviously a very difficult one, there is 
no doubt that a deep affection between 
them continued to the end, nor were 
they so ill-matched as is often said. Wc 
can sec from the letters that they 
shared a certain sardonic worldlincss 
which is attractive to modern taste, 
and Mrs Carlyle believed in Uiomas’s 
genius as fully as he did (a nd t hey were 
both right: he was n genius). 

Similarly, Carlyle’s views need care- 
ful disentangling. He is often said to 
have made a Hitlerian cult of Teutonic 
“heroes", but is this true? If so Heroes 
and Hero-Worship does not support it. 
Of the heroes in that book, Odin, I 
suppose, if he existed, must be counted 
as Teutonic, and Luther certainly must 
be, but the others are "Mahomet’’, 
Dante, Shakespeare, John Knox, 
Samuel Johnson, Rousseau, Burns, 
Cromwell and Napoleon - no Ger- 
mans there. And or course if you 
actually read the book you will find 
that it has nothing to do with Nazism, 
or Nietzsche, or anything of that kind. 
It consists of what we would now call 
cultural anthropology. 

Antisemitism? Here we must dis- 
tinguish. Carlyle had nothing but 
admiration and reverence for the his- 
toric Judaism of the Old Testament - 
the prime force in the moral formation 
of me Annandale Presbyterian Scot 
that he always essentially remained. 
On modern Jews he can be caught 
expressing crude and coarsely 
stereotyped ideas. But 1 am afraid 
other great Victorian writers can also 
(George Eiiot is a shining exception) 
and Carlyle is far from alone in the 
illiberal expressions he sometimes 
used about people of other races or 
creeds. It must be remembered also 
that the antisemitism of Carlyle be- 
longs to the radical and socialist tradi- 
tion; it is the sneering of the underdog 
against rich and powerful Jews. 

If you can believe that Carlyle would 
have sneered at poor Jews, or poor 
people generally, bis life and work 
make no sense, tor it is clear that much 
of the driving force in him came from 
his passionate sympathy with tbc poor , 
ana his protest against what the Indust- 
rial Revolution had done to them, and 
what the Whig nostrums were failing to 
do. Himself the child of poor parents, 
he had known the poverty of a hack 
writer in heartless London. 

It might be noted here that while 
other great Victorians expressed con- 
cern about the Irish famine, Carlyle 
actually went to Ireland, twice, mid 
saw It at first hand, and what he said 

makes searing reading. 

Governor Eyre? I think Eyre was 


as Harold Orel admits, remain puz- 
zling, and these two volumes of Inter- 
views and Recollections are for the 
most part both superficial and discreet. 

For example, Lord Castierosse’s 
account of the Kipling marriage - he 
alleged that “Kipling handed himself 
over bodily, financially and spiritually 
to his spouse"- is not even alluded to. 
The selections we are given from 
Kipling’s schoolfellows (the originals 
of Stalky & Co), barely touch on the 
all-important matter of sadism and 
brutality at the United Services .Col- 
lege. This can hardly be due to lack of 
space, since Orel includes no less than 
four different versions of such a com- 
paratively trivial matter as the rejec- 
fio’n of an article or story pf Kipling 8 
by the San Francisco Examiner. 

Kipling’s fame began early. The 
“KipungTwom" took off in 1890, ten 
years and more before bis contempor- 
aries such as Bennett, Galsworthy. 
Wells, and Yeats began to steal the 
fimdigjiti tip 1907, at'.tbe. Of 



Photograph of Carlyle taken by Julia Margaret Cameron in 1867. 


wrong to do what he did, and Carlyle 
was wrong to support him, but it is 
unjust to make Carlyle the scapegoat 
for a sizeable herd. Victorian inteUcc- 
tual opinion was split over Governor 
Eyre. Tennyson, Dickens and Ruskin, 
among others, supported him, and 
they were not inhumane men. And it 
should be remembered that Mill and 
Huxley, who led the opposition to him, 
were both writers who nad been deeply 
influenced by Carlyle. 

I must not convey the impression 
that Kaplan shows the combatlveness 
that Carlyle Invites, for and against. 
He is not writing a polemic, but telling 
a story. U is a good story, and he tells it 
well. One decision ho makes is con- 
troversial: he does not expound Car- 
lyle’s works, or offer a critical evalua- 
tion of them. This was clenriy b 

41, he became the first British 
writer to win the Nobel Prize. Twenty 
years later the Kipling Journal ms 
founded, and Its flies have provided 
Harold Orel with the greater part of his 
collection of hagiography and re- 
miniscences. In them, Kipling is 
observed as a great man, a genius, n ■ 
family friend - but only once (in a brief 
memoir by Mark Twain) by anyone 
who coulo be considered his intellec- 
tual equal. We see his solitude Intensi- 
fied by the public quarrel with his. 
brother-in-law which fed him to scuttle 
his house at Brattleboro and abandon 
his intention of settling in the United 
• States - and Orel’s selection contrives 
to suggest, rather contrary to the usual 
opinion, that the “best people” In 
Vermont took Kipling's side In tbo 
quarrel. "Another Kipling Journal fx>n- 
tributor marvels that Kipling and Con- . 
rad npver met, since Bateman’s in 1 
' Sussex Was “practically within hailing 
distance” of Pent Fann in Kent. Few of 
the .memoirist bpVe, -much 1 light to 


difficult decision for him, since though 
the story is told very objectively Ka- 
plan is sympathetic towards Carlyle 
and wants the reader to feel nis 
sympathy. But it is not easy to do this 
without the lively sense of Cnrlyle’s 
work which Kaplan lias, but most of his 
readers probably lack. Nor docs Ka- 
plan round oft the story with an 
account of Carlyle’s posthumous repu- 
tation and its fluctuations, nor even a 
summary of what he himself thinks 
. Carlyle’s achievement comes to. The 
nearest he gets to this is in the very full 
and fair discussion of what Carlyle was 
getting at in Latter-Day Pamphlets 
(1850), now a much maligned work, 
which Knplnnscesas & turning-point In 
the development of Carlyle’s thought. 
I could wish that he had said more 
about some of the earlier and more 


immediately attractive bouks. such as 
The French Revolution (1837). 

One thinness I fell in the narrative 
was the comparatively skimpy treat- 
ment of Carlyle’s relations with Amer- 
icans - surprising in such a disting- 
uished work uf American scholarship. 
For years Carlyle's house in Chelsea 
was uii American pun of call, and 1 
would have liked to hear about Long- 
fellow, and Henry James (senior), and 
transcendental Margaret Fuller whu 
“accepted ihe universe". Above all, 
the friendship with Emerson did not 
emerge vividly. This is a pity, because 
it would have heen a splendid oppor- 
tunity to display Carlyle’s skill at the 
pen portrait. Here he is on Daniel 
Webster, the once famous orator: 

As a Logic-fenccr. Advocate, ot 
Parliamentary Hercules, one would 
incline to hack him at first sight 
against all the extant world. The 
tanned complexion, thnt umor- 
phous crag-likc face; the dull black 
eyes under their precipice of brows, 
like dull anthracite furnaces, need- 
ing only tti be blown', the mastiff- 
mouth, iiccurntely dosed: 1 have not 
traced as much of silent Derserkir- 
rage, that 1 remember of, in any 
other man. (June 24 1839). 
Emerson was duly delighted with 
“those thirsty eyes, those portrait- 
eating, portrait-painting eyes of thine, 
those /atal perceptions" (August 8 
1839), No wonder Carlyle was called 
the Rembrandt of English prose. He 
can be a Hieronymus Bosch too: I 
think of that “great Hat seven-feet 
high, which now perambulates Lon- 
don streets", advertising a hatter in the 
Strand, with which Carlyle has such 
wild surrealistic fun in Past and Pre- 
sent. And , cruel as it is, who can Tefrain 
from laughing at Carlyle's picture of 
the Old Coleridge? 

'Ah, your lea is too cold, Mr 
Coleridge! 1 mourned the good Mrs 
Gillman once, ‘It's heller than I 
deserve!’ snuffled he. in a low 
hoarse murmur, partly courteous, 
chiefly pious . . . 'it’s better than I 
deserve]’ 

I have heard it said the Carlyle added 
only one phrase to the language, “the 
sea-Green Incorruptible" (a descrip- 
tion of Robespierre). Bui that is 
enough to remind us that he was a 
wonderful writer. Here, and only here, 
I feel that Kaplan does not quite 
convey the quality of his subject. 
Otherwise, the book is masterly. It will 
be the standard Life for our time. 
Kaplan does not whitewash Carlyle. 
He aims at fairness, balance, under- 
standing-all quite un-Cariylean. Asa 
result, Carlyle's passion stands out all 
the better. The biographer of Carlyle 
has an opposite problem to the biog- 
rapher of Shakespeare. He has too 
many facts. Kaplan has organized 
them with tact and skill, so that the 
story makes sense. Here is Carlyle 
against the background of family and 
friends and the wider Victorian culture 
now becoming remote, so that Victo- 
rian books need notes. Here we have 
more than notes, we have a whole 
nineteentli-century would in which 
Carlyle is a central and unignorable 
presence. 


W. W. Robson Is professor of English 
at the University of Edinburgh. 


throw on Kipling's creative obsessions. 

It was not, of course, that he did not 
talk to people. Those journalists who 
managed to meet him found that it was 
he who conducted the interviews. As 
one recalled, ho “found out more 
about me in ten minutes than my 
parents ever knew. So he interviews 
everybody, getting each man’s facts 
like a fishwife cleaning a herring". Was 
it in that spirit, one wonders, that he 
talked to the private soldiers, half- 
castc workers, ragamuffins, traders 
and holy men who throng his Indian 
boqks and stories? We would like to 
know, and there must have been many . 
who remembered “Kuppeleen Sahib , 
but timtalizingly enough it seems that 
nobody bothered to find out. Not a 
single native Indian voice is heard in 
thesfe pages, pot any soldier below the 
rank of .General, , ... 

Kipling- whose first language up to 
theage at six was Hindustani - nadleft 
India before biis “boom” began, and 
durfngithe las) forty yea r$ ot 6js l}fe hq^ 


never returned. Yet Ids taste for the 
bazaars, opium- dens, barracks and 
railway-yards of the Punjab is In many 
waya the key to his achievement. To 
his fellow-members of the Anglo- 
Indian community ho showed on inex- 
plicable, and possibly subversive, taste 
for low company; once turned to 
account in poems end stories, how- 
ever, if won their instant recognition 
and gratitude. .Though his later fas- 
cination with South Africa and Cecil 
Rhodes made him Into an Imperialist of 
. the crudest type, Kipling's India embo- 
dies the subtlest and most seductive of 
imperialist myths. It is the myth of a 
master-race which knows and loves its 
subject-peoples better than they are 
able to know and love themselves. 


Patrick Parrinder 

Patrick Parrinder Is reader In English at 
fading University . , 
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BOOKS 

How a 
war began 

Before the English Civil War 
edited by Howard Tomlinson 
Macmillan ,£15.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 30898 0 and 30899 9 

No one could complain that volumes of 
essays on the seventeenth century are 
in short supply. Even before the 
appearance of Inis new collection the 
same publisher already boasted no 
fewer than six such titles on its back list, 
most of them in the same "Problems in 
Focus” series. 

This new volume docs not join that 
well-known group, and Is certainly less 
problem-orientated and in a sense less 
focused than the others. The seven 
essays which comprise the l>ook in fRd 
have only tvranrincipaJ characteristics 
in common. The first is that they all, 
from different angles, reveal the com- 
plexities of early Stuart politics and 

S nment and “the legafnnd Insliiu- 
rigidlties of early seventeenth- 


century society 1 The second is their 
shared conviction that “the early 
Stuarts were not doomed to failure ana 
that the Civil War was ... a most 
surprising and unintended catas- 
trophe". 

The editor's introduction and open- 
ing historiographical chapter provide a 
kind of framework and prepare us for 
the assortment of neo-Whig and re- 
visionist contributions that follow. It 
will not take the reader Iona to discov- 
er thnt the book’s Whiggish-looking 
title is emphatically belted by its con- 
tents. Nevertheless in a-rcai sense the 
shadow of the great Victorian historian 
S. R. Gardiner falls across all the 
essays. Howard Tomlinson, therefore, 
does well to salute his achievement and 
to remind us that on some aspects of 
the period -notably foreign policy- he 
still remains unchallenged. ‘‘No histo- 
rian of early seventeenth-century Eng- 
land has yet emulated his mastery of 
diplomatic sources". 

Gardiner, however, was no great 
admirer of King lames I. In the 
Hampton Court Conference, he de- 
clared, "the essential littleness of the 
man was at once revealed". Patrick 
Collinson's essay on the Jacobean 
religious settlement takes issue with 
this verdict and presents a convincing 
alternative view of the 1604 proceed- 
ings which shows the wily monarch 
losing not one opportunity to assert his 
lofty theory of kingship. But the 
consequences of the Hampton Court 
Conference did not lead inexorably to 
the Civil War which broke out nearly 
forty years later. The Jacobean 
Church, Colllnson- makes dear, was 
not a battleground between Anglicans 
and Puritans. 

Collinson's ' views orr Archbishop 
Laud, whose advancement be sees as 
"the greatest calamity of all", presum* < 
ably identify him as a neo-Whig. . 
Revisionism of a more extreme kind 
characterizes the lively essays by Kevin 
Sharpe, Conrad Russell, and Anthony 
Fletcher. In the first of them, on the 
personal rule of* Charles I, Sharpe 
presents-a-vlgorous case -for abandon- 
ing the notion of an eleven -year tyran- 
ny which inevitably backfired and 
failed. The king's record at this time 
was far more successful than contem- 
porary crimes and later Whig historians 
wefe prepared to allow (for Example in 


the culled inn of Ship Muncy). The 
ultimate failure of personal govern- 
ment, Sharpe argues, was neither 
intrinsic nor inevitable but was the 
result of the .Scottish war. 

Revisionism continues with Profes- 
sor Russell's reiterated reminders ab- 
out “The Nature of a Parliament in 
early Stuart England". Ibis essay 
provides a compact and convincing 
demonstration that "there is no such 
subject as ‘parliament in the early 
seventeenth century’: there are irregu- 
larly recurring events called Parlia- 
ments". In a chapter that is certain to 
be widely used by students Russel! 
rehearses for us the reasons for calling 
parliaments, their formal business, 
their function as a point of contact, and 
their symbolic significance. 

Fletcher’s chapter, on the other 
hand, takes us from the centre to the 
provinces and re-examines the vexed 
question of overlapping loyalties, subt- 
ly measuring as he proceeds the 
varying proportions of national and 
local consciousness disccrnablc in the 
different county communities. The 


Autocracy 
of public 
silence 

Russia in the Age of Modernisation and 
Revolution 1881-1917 
byHansRogger 
Longman, £14.95 and £5.95 
fSBN 0 582 4891 1 3 and 48912 1 


The German Chancellor Bethman 
Hollweg remarked on the eve of the 
First World War that “the future lies 
with Russia, she grows and grows and 
lies on us like a nightmare". Three 
years later, in March 1917, Lenin 
replied that "Russia is still a peasant 
country, one of the most backward in 
Europe”. No other country was less 
well adapted to the rapid industrializa- 
tion and modernization which was 
imposed on much of Europe during 
this period. An inefficient autocracy 
based On'a backward peasant economy 
could not change in a hurry and 
historians still argue whether it was the 
slowness or speed of Russia’s transi- 
tion which brought about revolution. 

The latest volume In the Longman 
History of Russia offers another 
account of this process. It starts with a 
vivid portrayal of autocracy running 
out of steam and shows how Russia’s 
clumsy reaction to the pressures for 
liberal change was a product of tradi- 
tions of too little rather than too much 
government. Russia’s was an autocra- 
cy of public silence, as Smive put it, 
based upon policemen, incompetent 
bureaucrats and a Tsar away yachting. 
It reluctantly entered the twentieth 
century with eighteenth-century con- 
cepts of government and no idea of 
how to save nobles from extinction, let 
alone make Russia into a modern 
industrial state. . 

Professor Rogger continues with a 
good t though brief, discussion of the 


problems of hasty industrialization. 
Both these themes are then linked with 
the political debates of the. Russian 
Left and an account Is given of their 
role in the 1905 revolutions. Sensibly 
enough, most- of Rogger’s narrative 
takes place up to this point, "for It was 
then 1 ',. we are told, "that the patterns- 
of distrust and contention that divided 


remaining essays by Simon Adams and 
David Thomas concern the religious 
dilemmas of early Stuart foreign policy 
and the financial and administrative 
developments of the period. 

ft would be unreasonable to expect a 
collection of essays to provide a com- 

E rchensivc treatment of this period. 
Icre the principal preoccupation is 
with politics and there is little on 
social, economic and legal aspects, and 
nothing on culture. But taken together 
these essays constitute a well-written, 
useful, up-to-date, and at times pro- 
vocative volume. There are interpreta- 
tions and verdicts in individual chap- 
ters which are clearly not always 
shared by other contributors. That at 
least should not surprise us. In this 
endlessly contested field complete 
unanimity is the last thing we would 
expect to find. 

R. C. Richardson 

Dr Richardson is head of the history 
department at King Alfred's College of 
Higher Education, winchester. 


Happy 

families 


Forgotten Children: parent-child 
relations from 1500 to 1900 
by Linda A. Pollock 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
and £9.50 

ISBN0521 25009 9 and 27 133 9 

A quarter of a century ago social 
history was ill-defined, except in a 
negative way as "history with the 
politics left out” (an unkinder version 
was “economic history with the hard 
bits left out”). In departments of 
economic and social history the latter 
was the junior partner, reflecting Sir 
John Clapham’s view that “by far the 
greater part of social history ... is 
simply economic history". Today, by 
contrast, the junior partner has 
become dominant. The subject has its 



“Water Sports”, a 1930 cotton print design reproduced from I. 
Yasinakaya’s Soviet Textile Design of the Revolutionary Period 
(Thames and Hudson, £8.95). 


S ovornmem and society were laid 
own". Thus Rogger sees more 
grounds for fear than for hope in the 
years after 1905. He favours the pessi- 
mistic view of the Stolypln reforms and 
shows healthy ■ scepticism towards 
Duma , politics. Despite textbook ob- 
jectivity, one senses a sympathy for the 
doubts held by Tolstoy over institu- 
tional renovation and it is difficult to 
disagree. Peasants who marched out in 
procession led by the village priest to 
greet their Duma delegates were likely 
to settle down on the spot to talk of 
revolution; Stoiypinite agents were 
usually lynched. 

The book ends with a run-through of 
the familiar material on war and 
revolution and also contains two chap- 
ters on Russia in Asia and her role as a 
multinational slate - an important 
corrective to the Eurocentric view of 
many older textbooks on Russia in this 
period. 

Professor Rogger has produced the 
best textbook available on this period 
In English. It gives constantly fair 
judgments, has a good balance be- 
tween anecdotal and statistical detail 
and opens up most of the important 
areas of discussion. There is a useful 
section of maps and an excellent 


bibliography. However, whether its 
prosaic written style and lack of resolu- 
tion on some of the more crucial issues 
will make this book as popular outside 
schools and colleges as other books on 
this period Is doubtful. The book is a 
well-formulated tabulation of uncon- 
troversial material, not an essay. 
There Is nothing on Russian culture 
and little on the social role of the 
church. Tile question of class dif- 
ferentiation in the peasantry, which 
largely decides whether the revolution 
was socialist or not, and the effect of 
1905 on gentry class consciousness are 
not touched upon. As usual, the urban 
bias of this book is a marked one and 
bureaucrats gain equal billing with the 
peasants (by whom they were outnum- 
bered by seven to one). The reader is 
left little better off for nis understand- 
ing of Lenin’s remark that Russia was a 
peasant society and he is left even less 
aware of the enormous regional varia- 
tions in peasant economy. It will be a 
long time before textbooks write this 
history of Russia. 

Orlando Figes 

Orlando Figes is a research student at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


own society, journals amt courses u 
has found a methodology - or rather a 
multitude of methodologies - in staii*. 
tics and the social sciences, and ii is 
stakmg out its territories. These in- 
clude historical demography, urban 
history, the study of social protest, and 
the histon' of social groups. 

Linda Pollock's Forgotten Children 
belongs to this last category and it 
displays both the strengths and weak- 
nesses of modern social history Us 
greatest strength is that it touches 
common experience in a way that 
other branches of history rarely do 
We are all children and many of us are 
parents; a history of parent-child rela- 
tions evokes a sympathetic response 
Dr Pollock brings to the subject a 
command of concepts drawn from 
psychology, sociobiology and social 
anthropology. She also has an encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of 433 British and 
American diaries and autobiographies 
written between 1500 and 1900 which 
she uses to demolish earlier generaliza- 
tions that were, at best, premature 
and, at worst, downright silly. 

The best known of these is Ante's 
argument that there was no concept of 
childhood in Europe before the seven- 
teenth century. Parent-child rela- 
tionships were formal and distant, and 
children were brutally treated by their 
parents. Our modern child-centred 
world is very different, the product of 
major changes in altitudes and be- 
haviour, attributed variously to the 
rise of capitalism, a spirit of benevo- 
lence, ana changes in the basic struc- 
ture of the family. Dr Pollock has little 
difficulty in showing that such views 
are contrary both to nature and the 
evidence. Children were loved and 
cared for in the past; and there was a 
concept of childhood. There are, of 
course, differences today in relations 
between children and parents from 
those of three centuries ago, notably in 
the matter of child labour; but changes 
occurred slowly over time. There have 
been no sudden, dramatic shifts. 

. The weaknesses of the book are in 

£ art the weaknesses of recent social 
istoiy. There is a tendency to trivial- 
ize (rorgotten Children has echoes of 
The World We Have Lost), and to 
dwell upon the trivial. There are no 
excesses such as those illustrated by an 
article a few years ago on buggery in 
the British Navy; but quotations such 
as "I endeavour to make [my daughter] 


say 'Papa, Papa', but she seems to 
prefer ‘bubble, nubble"' (page 228) are 
better left to the obscurity ofthe doting 
father’s diary. Admittedly papa's pro- 
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no; further demands were to be cx- 
pdctedi The . quidtened ' pace, of re- 
search and publication has meant that - 
the maintenance of a popular text 
increasingly r^ernbles the painting of; -; 

So greajt has been the. oiltput of--'-' 
scholariy ^artiales i and ipohbgraphis, ■ 
and sp varied the theories and concepts 


Mtye than lea yearsf have passed since ‘ 
this Immensely- successful study first i*' 

: appeared. A one-time Open Urii- 
• rerofy «t book, seven times re- 
' printed, it has become: the. standard . ' 
text op the course. ofsodal policy and 
y.p .,i. 5pci&l ideas :sihce< the Industrial Re- 
" Butsufccess. alas'; is a wasting 
V^seU^e tifrte hafi fdnj sinfce ^assej ! 
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tion , welfare jjisiory, Is new of no 

morO.i ipao historiographical iritereSL:., 
Thfc de haul m bits perspective from r 


of welfare, it' is n6w recognized, are 
scarcely less important and rorietjmes 
more So. The progressive character of • 
social welfare legislation is- equally 
suspecti Historians are how' rather 
more aware of the ways in which social 
policy an act as a forint pf social, ’ 
control to . discipline ana regulate the 
poor, and assist the reproduction of the 
labour, power . necessary to sustain 
industrial Capitalism. Qld certainties, • 
theq, have collapsed, although no new 
ransensus has emerged. Theqeed for a 
fresh synthesis remains pressing, . 

Derek Eraser’s revised text has . 
much: to commend it. Although the 
basic : structure and Organization re- 
,ipain unchanged, each chapter: has •- 
;b$ep updated .to" fake i account, of ■ 
refcm research 'And five: aWltioriai - 
items have been attached fo.the.usiiful' 1 


se is better than Dr Pollock’s in a 
passage defining children as “organ- 
isms that pass through developmental 
periods" and four other organisms 
besides. This, no doubt, is the price to 
be paid for writing history with the aid 
of sociobioloRy. Statistical methods 
are occasionally used to fatten up thin 
evidence, as when we are told that 54 
per cent of British diaries in the 
sixteenth century show parents ex- 
ercising an “educative function" (54 
per cent equals eight). 

Also characteristic of the social 
scientists’ venturing into history is the 
clumsy treatment of conventional 
historians. Lawrence Stone’s The 
Family , Sex and Marriage, for exam- 

R le, is dismissed on the basis of Alan 
lacfarlane’s, admittedly penetrating, 
review article, without apparently 
appreciating that Macfarlanes own 
interpretation of English history is 
highly idiosyncratic. 

' "Dr Pollock 'displays some weakness 
peculiar to herself. The book has no 
index; the curious "bibliography ana 
citation index" is no substitute. Above 
all Forgotten Children is exasperattog- 
ly repetitive - like the chatter of the 
children she discusses. Her argument 
could have been effectively stated m 
one of those longisb articles beloved oy 
Past & Present. Jt would then havo noa 


.. , „ rust cc rrcscni. ji m/uiu , 

,whlch outlines the various new a KO od chance of being read and 
approaches that haye beOn applied to accepted. It deserves to be. 


with a postscript In which he reviews 
present and future prospects for wel- 
fare In britiUn. \ “ 

-Valuable though It is, I. think that 
this could haye been a miich better 
book if, instead of topping and tailing, 
Professor Fraser had qeclded to recast 
the text in order to engage directly with 
the , alternatives to the ad hoc to- 
crememallsm , which . he ‘ himself 
favours, ■ ;• ' • . ■■■;.' 

Students need to be shown how to ’ 
evuuate i different i‘, interpretations’, 
eq^e^ ?uch diffef- 

. PavldEnglandpr '1 .- 



pr Engiatidir h 'a lecturer In Eurdpedn, 


accepted. It d eserves to be. _ 

L. A. Clarkson 

L. A. Clarkson Is professor 
history at Queen’s university, Belfast- 

Volume four in Boydell and Brewer s 
' The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: « w‘‘ 
laborative edition has been published 
recently at £19.50. Edited by Simon 
Taylor, it is the first to appear or tne 
editions of individual Chronicle manu- 
scripts.- It. presents the B version. 

. which is preserved in the British foh- 
' jury . (Mg Cotton Tiberius A vi). 

. Correction 

France Today: the fifth edition of 
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Providing Criminal Justice for 

Children # 

edited by Alison Morris and 

Henri Ciller 

Edward Arnold, £7.95 

ISBN 07131 63976 

Providing Civil Justice for Children 

edited by Hugh Geach and 

Elizabeth Szwed 

Edward Arnold, £9.95 

ISBN07131 6400 X 

The Rights and Wrong of Children 

byM.D. A. Freeman 

Frances Pinter, £17. 80 and £6.95 

ISBN 0 903804 20 4 and 86187 226 6 

During the past few years, the terms of 
public debate over juvenile justice 
have changed radically , and it is the 
contributors to these volumes who 
must receive most of the credit for 
having brought about this shift as far as 
the united Kingdom is concerned. 

Throughout the 1960s and most of 
the 1970s, few observers would have 
had any difficulty in identifying the 
lines ot battle and the nature of the 
opposing forces; on the one hand 
(generally, the right hand) the tough- 
minded and the punitive, asserting the 
paramount importance of maintaining 
law and order, pressing for stiffer 
penalties and short sharp shocks; 
ranged against them, the permissive 
ana the sentimental, depicting young 
offenders as the victims of adverse 
environments and pinning their faith in 
the ministrations of social workers 
rather than the parade-ground com- 
mands of drill instructors. But that 
simple and familiar pattern has more 
recently been cut across by the work of 
the Justice for Children group. Their 
sharp critique of the employment of 
welfare principles in juvenile justice 
(or “welfarism'’, as some of the writers 
under review regrettably prefer to say) 
stems from a political stance that is 
generally liberal or radical and has 
been heavily influenced by the asshult 
on the American juvenile courts. 

In the middle sixties, the US juve- 
nile courts were convincingly de- 
nounced as damaging and hypocritical. 
Since their inauguration at the end of 
the last century, the formal ideology of 
these courts had emphasized their- 
welfare rather than their judicial func- 
tions. Because they, claimed not to be 
concerned with punishment, the cus- 
tomary legal safeguards of the adult 
courts were deemed unnecessary; yet 
the correctional institutions to which 
youngsters were committed, often on 
an indeterminate basis, might Well 
have all the features of a punitive 
eiylronment. The Supreme Court was 
the principal instrument of reform; in 
the light, of some crucial decisions, 
most American stotes have reshaped 
their penal codes so as to increase the 
legal rights of juveniles (the right to 
defence counsel, the requirement that 


theories 

Tltt. Nature of Work: art Introduction to 
debates oh the labour process 
by Paul Thompson 
Macmillan, £l5.t)0 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 33Q26 9 and 33027 7 


marxism, Labour theory attempts to 
!^J= Wbfk activity within the total 
system and thus within the 
jn general. It is -a promising 
approach, offering a meeting point for. 


proof should he "hcynml rc:isnn.il>lc 
doubt") and to minimise judicial dis- 
cretion. 

In Britain , the printing presses have 
so far played a very much larger role 
than the courts in the attack on welfare 
principles. The assumptions, the mo- 
tives and the modus operandi of those 
who make both the English and Scot- 
tish juvenile justice systems work have 
been exposed to a forceful and invigor- 
ating criticism which embraces not 
only the treatment of offences but the 
management of such varied problems 
as truancy and child abuse and the 
assumption or parental rights by local 
authorities. 

The books edited tw Morris and 
Gilier and Geach and Szwed develop 
the ideas promulgated in their earlier 
Justice for Children and show a much 
keener awareness of the narrowness of 
the path they tread and of the deep and 
dangerous ditches on either side. It is 
embarrassing, having derided the pre- 
tensions of tne welfare professions, to 
find oneself cheek by jowl with some 
coarse right-wing exponent of the 
virtues o? detention centres. It is 
depressing, having lauded the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in such 
cases as Gault , to review evidence 
suggesting that the large-scale move- 
ment of lawyers into the American 
juvenile courts has done little to bring 
about more favourable disposals for 
young offenders; in English courts too, 
the recent increase in legal representa- 
tion has achieved remarkably little for 
the young clients. These difficulties arc- 
openly acknowledged by the editors 
and contributors; Stewart Asquith’s 
essay in particular is a closely-argued 
examination of the hazards of an 
over-emphasis on procedural justice. 

But to maintain the distinctiveness 
of their position it is necessary both to 
postulate differences which cannot be 
substantiated and to neglect know- 
ledge which runs counter to their basic 
assumptions. Thus, Henri Giller's 
valuable chapter on residential ser- 
vices sustains the customary dismissal 
of “treatment" as both ineffectual and 
morally indefensible, but commends 
the use of (optional) “helping 
strategies"; but an examination of 
what probation officers and social 
workers actually believe and do would 
I suspect show that very few of them 
were trapped in the “medical model" 
of delinquency which these writings 
constantly impose upon them. 

The tendency to neglect negative 
instances is well illustrated in both 
volumes. It might have been worth 
considering how it is that the Scottish 
juvenile justice system, with its explicit 
commitment to a welfare ethic, Its use 
of lay tribunals and its inexcusably 
casual attitude to the proprieties of 
procedure, should nevertheless have 
moved so far ahead of English or 
American courts in giving practical 
expression to the principle of the “least 
restrictive alternative . On the civil 
side, Hugh Qeach’s flamboyant attack 
on what ne chooses to call “the child 
abuse industry” is notable less for the 
few valid points it undoubtedly makes 
than for its complete disregard of the 
meticulous work of Dingwall and 
Eekelaar, which effectively refutes 
assertions of Intrusiveness and over- 
reaching on the part of social workers 
and health visitors. 

Michael Freeman, who contributes 
to the Geach and Szwed volume a 
theoretical framework for the defini- 
tion of children’s rights and a construc- 
tively critical review of the problems of 


by labour process Marxists. The result 
is rather strange: the coverage Is 
patchy and the first' chapter gives a 
sense of seeing history being remade. 
It may come as a surprise to discover 
everyone was persuaded by Kerrs 
“logic of Industrialism", or even that 
there was so much consensus in sociol- 
ogy. That Braverman was claimed as 
the redeeming prophet is some indica* 


iluMrcii in ImljI aiiihuriiy rare. Ii.is 
iilvi pimluccil ;i wii|i--r.iiifin£ ;ui<l 
mhcicni disc n«i« ui i.»l I lie ikmics in- 
volved in Miiiiiiimis where one or other 
of the uru-jns of the state may inter- 
vene in ihildrcn's lives. From a stand- 
point of liberal pati-rnalism. Freeman 
develops a definitional diul>sis of 
rights in essentially RawNian terms, 
and applies ihis not only to the familiar 
areas of delinquency and ihild abuse, 
hut also to children in care, to those 
caught up in the consequences of 
divorce, and to those whose interests 
or wishes may he at variance with those 
of their parents. There is a constant 
recognition of the need for reform, but 
this remains essentially a scholarly 
rather than a polemical work. 

7 he Rights and the Wrongs of Chil- 
dren draws upon u great deal of 
sociological and psychological writing 
and is open to some criticism for a 
occasionally undiscriminating accept- 
ance of matcriul of dubious quality, 
hut the bringing together of empirical 
research findings with legal and philo- 
sophical analysis is for tne most part 
very fruitful. The author has reserva- 
tions and misgivings about the de- 


velopment of “the therapeutic state", 
hut he is able to acknowledge that 
doctors and social workers can act 
with good faith und sometimes even 
with good judgment. This degree of 
tolerance is not invarinbly m be found 
among rights-oricnicd writers, any 
more than Freeman's readiness to 
admit that some of (he issues arc 
exceedingly complex and require 
further analysis, and cannot im- 
mediately be reduced to four non- 
negntinblc rules. 


F. M. Martin 

F. M. Martin Is professor of social 
administration at the University of 
Glasgow. 



tion of howlar Marxists hnd ignored 
the details of actual work rela- 
tionships. He may have had sdme in- 
tereating things to say, but it was bis 
talent for sweeping oversimplification 
and translating familiar ideas ijtto 
jargon which has ensured that Braver- 
man is quoted with monotonous reg- 
ularity. Such prophets are not easily, 
dismissed ana Thompson treats him , 
with considerable kindness. While re- 


Slr Titus Salt, the nineteenth-century textile manufacturer who built 
a model town, Saltaire, for his Bradford employees. This portrait of 
him in old age Is taken from Jack Reynolds’s book The Great 
Paternalist : Titus Satt and the growth of nineteenth-century Bradford 
(Temple Smith, £16.00). 


and Marxism. However, as 
tnif book iilustratesi both by argument 

tbe p,roinisc k not 

. .Paul ^Thompson Writes as a suppor- , 
ferofthejylandsttradition. His first 


thfereftire ij'tfr show that industrial 
wandering ineffectually 


jecting almost everything Braverman 
said. Thompson nevertheless con- 
cluded that he provided an important 
lead in the right direction. 

This reflects the main strengths and 
weaknesses of the -book. Being com- : 
milled to a Mandat labour process 
approach, he is able to review dis- 
agreements rtnd, express criticisms for- : 
ce fully, but sympathetically. w^‘ ( 


The devil 
you know 

Televblng’Terrorism": political 
violence In popular culture 
by Philip Schleslnger, Graham 
Murdock and Philip Elliott 
Comedia, £12.00 and £4.95 
lSBN0906890381and39X 

The Christmas bombing at Harrods. 
The nation is informed through angry 
headlines and sobering news broad- 
casts. “Murder". “A crime against 
humanity." “IRA Provos shatter 
Christmas Joy". “The government will 
not be deterred in its resolve ..." “We 
will not give in to terrorism". The 
police investigation is at first reported 
in some detail as are stories of indi- 
vidual tragedies. Soon it is forgotten 
and ignored, except for occasional 
items Rke the appearance of a photo-fit 
picture or an arrest of a suspect under 
the Prevention of Terrorism Act. 
Perhaps some time later a story of a 
terrorist attack on a city store at the 
height of the January sales, and the 
resolution of the crime, will appear In 
an episode of The Professionals or as 
the subject for A Play for Today. 

Each mention of the event, in news- 
papers and on television, through 

makes for a good account of the 
current debate. But the criticisms are - 
not followed through to a point which 
could put the whole approach In 
question. 

. Crucial issues here ore deskilling 
and the resultant degradation of 
labour, which are seen as a necessary 
consequence of the continual pursuit 
of surplus value. However, while U Is 
true that the knowledge and skills of. 
workers are constantly being Incorpo- 
rated Into management functions or . 
the performance pf machines and that 
many mdri and women are employed 
on jobs well below their capacities, this 
does not establish the deskilling thesis. 
If desktiling is an essential process of 
capitalism one may wonder where the 
skills come from In the first place. In 
1 fact the changes that undermine ex- 
isting skills also generate new ones, 
and more recently some Marxist wri- 
ters have admitted to being uncertain 
whether the net result Is anrincrease or 
decrease In skill. While such an evalua- 
tion is problematic; It is dear that die 
deskilling Is integral to a continuous, 
transformation of the labour prdcess, 
changing both the nature and distribu- 


factual reporting and in fictional repre- 
sentation, presents an image of terror- 
ism and defines a way of seeing and 
understanding it. How that work is 
done and the political consequences of 
it being done - coherently or in- 
coherently, consciously or uncon- 
sciously - is the major preoccupation 
of this book. The authors (one of 
whom, Philip Elliott, sadly died soon 
after Us completion) have as their 
primary concern the examination of 
the way in which representations of - 
images of, stories or reports about 
terrorism are closely bound up with the 
exercise of what they call “definitional 
power". This power lies in the capacity 
of the liberal-democratic slate to cre- 
ate an environment of understanding 
in which acts that are to be. called 


way wnten accoros wnn oommani 
political interests. This definitional 
power is not easily won, neither is it 
ever total. The authors discuss the 
significance of other views of terrorism 
which in our society compete with the 
offldal perspective, and they suggest 
that some television texts are more 
open to alternative readings than 
others, are less tight in their definition 
of an attitude to terrorism. Predictably 
It is in some works of fiction, or in late 
night, less watched news programmes,, 
that the Ideological hold Is more 
relaxed. „ 

Emerging from tills political minc- p 


field is a view which might mark 
something of a watershed in the 
academic criticism of television, in 
which the BBC and the independent 
companies have up to now both been 
tarred with the brushes of bias and 
general (though not specific) subservi- 
ence to the will or their political 
masters. While the arguments remain 
broadly the same, tne emphasis is 
reversed. Whereas one might have 
expected (as one actually found in 
Scnieslnger’s earlier book on tele- 
vision news) a fundamentalist criticism 
of broadcast television for its failure to 
be open to alternative views and to 
analyse the context of news events, 
Televising “ Terrorism " presents a case 
for the preservation and defence of 
public broadcasting as the only, and 
last, hope for any independence of 
thought and practice in the (ace of 
creeping commercialism and the grow- 
ing power of the slate. Better the devil 
you know. 

Otherwise the book presents many 
of the virtues and the Inevitable vices 
of media analysis as it is currently 
being practised, Just to scratch the 
surface of television's content is to 
release a flow of fascinating material: 
of the details of textual framing 


productive system. 

The deskilling thesis has generated a 
considerable debate whichThompson 


reviews uncompromisingly, emphasiz- 
ing the variety 6f forifis of employer 
control and worker resistance. The 
reservations he introduces are substan- 
tial but he concludes i ncverthelcss,- 
that deskilling "is still the main tenden- 
cy within the capitalist labour pro- 
cess". Indeed it is so central to his 
conception of the labour process that • 
he could not question it without step- 
ping outside tils approach. .. 

However, such criticism is not en- 
tirely fair. The book Is intended not as 
an assessment but as an introduction. 
This it provides in a thoughtful and- 
balanced account, finally claiming no 
more than “a series of powerful but 


that the Ideological hold is more more obvious exclusions -for example 
relaxed. tho non-appearance on our television 

Emerging from tliis political mine-, screens (with only a handful of con- 
troversial exceptions) of any member 
I of the Provisional IRA. 

nnrttal and falls short of the aim to What happens when youscratch the. 
Krceta thfromcxtoflheTotS • surface of their own text?The authors 
o reductive svstem make much of the mutual borrowing of 

tlal but he concludes, nevertheless,- significan < 

that deskill ins "Is still the main tendon- in television culture is insufficiently 

dealt with, at the levei ofrhetOTcor lq 
cess^ Indeed it is so central to>ls terms of narrative sfoicture. Muring 
conception of the labour process that too* through lack jrf spare, as the 
he could not question it without step- authors admit, is any detailed apalyris 
Kt» ftnorohch - of- a television text as a whole. In its 

P ifowevcr, such criticism is not en- absence anri ^ ^ 

fifj.iv fn« r The hook is intended Dot rs rnontfitlon of evidence, there will . 

Tht« it nrovtdes In a thoushtful and 1 of the various interpretations offered. 

.However this is a useful book on an, 
important and irresolvable conflict in 
Xl British political culture. It should be 

Ideas for further consideration. It also : read in nigh places. 1 wonder if It will 

shows there is plenty of life in Marxist. > oe. 

s ociology at present. ; • 

R. M. Blackburn Roger SIlTeratone 

DrBUckbmn Is a fdtow of Clarf Roger Stheniaricb iKlurtr In sociola- 

i Gw • 
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BOOKS 

Thinking 
about the 
bomb 


Dangers of Del errence: philosophers on 
nuclear strategy 

edited by Nigel Blake and Kay Pole 
Routlcdgc & Regan Paul, £5.95 
1 SBN0710Q98855 

They keep philosophers mound some 
American hospitals these days to clar- 
jfy the ethical issues of medical prac- 
tice. The thesis of the Dangers of 
Deterrence is that the Ministry of 
Defence needs some ton. In rii uee of 
high unemployment, this proposal de- 
serves sympathy. Although the blurb 
threatens us with a book-length banner 
nn the (heme of philosophers for 
peace, there is a certain plausibility to 
the view that the whole nuclear debate 
might suffer bedevilment from deep- 
rooted conceptual confusions. Or the 
other hand, philosophers re-entering 
the cave arc, ns Plnlo pointed out, 
notoriously prone to get the shadows 
all mixed up, and they sometimes end 
up even more confused than practical 
people. 

It is, alas, the two distinguished 
philosophers in this collection who 
demonstrate Plato's Inw. W. B. Gallic 
tosses up some interesting beginnings 
of argument, only to degenerate into 
CND ranting suen as “The proposed 
new Trident force will not in any way 
lessen Britain’s dependence on Amer- 
ica, and exposes as sheer hypocrisy 
British claims to support multilateral 
nuclear disarmament". It takes nD 
great logical sophistication to write 
sentences like this. 

Mary Mldgety transposes the con- 
cept or military deterrence (quite in- 
appropriately so far as I can see) into 
the theory of punishment, and pro- 
ceeds to construe it as one side of a coin 
whose other side is provocation. She 

is, no doubt, betrayed by language, but 
the obvious point is that provocation in 
international relations is not the un- 
controllable passion it is thought to be 
among provoked individuals, but a 
careful calculation based on power. It 
Is only very powerful states which can 
afford to flaunt their sense of being 
provoked; the Uttle ones shut up about 

it. Mrs, Midgely's early conceptual 
scuffling! degenerate before long info 
a tendentious account of twentieth- 
century history in which she. reinter- 
prets appeasement and construes the 
Soviet union as a ter rifled neurotic 
worried about western intention!- It js 
all rather ns if Pollynna took up Ai 
Capone, 

The basic difficulty is that Mis 
Midgely assumes a deliberative 


rationality in those she addresses, apd 
on organic rationality in the Soviets. 


on organic rationality in the Soviets, 
whom she Is explaining. The latter are 
the product of their historical traumas, 
while we ought to adopt B policy of 


pure reason. The obvious reason for 
this division of the world is rhetorical: 
there are a lot of discussions about 


peace. in the West, and an inscrutable 
blank wall in the despotism to (he Bast. 
Mrs Midgely laudably wishes to avoid 


Soldiers 


mmm: 

WbrMArmles, second edition, - ■■ 


partisanship, but her usual solution is 
to recognize nothing except abstract 
uni versa Is qualifying both blocs. In- 
deed, in an accss of ghastly phil- 
osophical good tasle.lshe.has ah funder- 


current of British self-denigration run- 
ning through her essay: ‘‘Nations used 
to an imperial position, 1 ' she tells us in 
a line ripe for a weekend paper 
competition “are particularly prone to 


unthinking, rude and provocative be- 
haviour". Yet there are some impor- 
tant problems of arms control which 
cannot be sensibly discussed without 
recognizing that tne closed character 
of Soviet rule presents special difficul- 
ties. 

The fact that the cemaimng essays 
avoid such amateurism is evidence that 
the uninstructcd philosopher has little 
to contribute to tne nuclear debate, for 
not much in these essays is particularly 
philosophical. Nicholas Measor de- 
monstrates that games theory might, if 
one tinkers with the assumptions 
enough, as readily generate a uni- 
lateralist as a deterrent strategy. Ken 
Booth argues for a hard unilateralism 
in which Britain goes over to conven- 
tional forces ana intensifies its tech- 
nological investment in developing a 
conventional defence. Jeff McMahan 
employs some dodgy bits of stipulation 
to show that when politicians talk 
about “nuclear blackmail'' they have 
not distinguished very dilfcrcnt types 
of situation. And in the most tightly 
organized essay in the collection, Bar- 
rie Paskins argues that the deterrent 
model of western defence has worked 


Britain’s 
decline 
and fall 

Strategy and Diplomacy 1875-1945: 

eight studies 

by Paul Kennedy 

Allen A Unwin, £15.00 

ISBN 004 902007 2 

During the last decade Paul Kennedy 
has emerged as one of the most 
talented and Imaginative of otir youn- 
ger historians. Moreover, he has 
achieved this reputation without 
adopting the "safe course of writing 
more and more about less and less. 
Instead, he has courageously taken as 
his canvas nothing less than Great 
Britain’s entire experience in world 
affaira from the days of Lord Palmer- 
ston to those of Margaret Thatcher. 

. Kennedy's three previous books, all 
of outstanding merit, illqstrate the 
breadth of hislnterests: The Rise, and 


in Europe in recent decades largely 
because of helpful political circumst- 
ances, and that this very success may 
be a factor in nuclear proliferation to 
the Third World, where the political 
problems arc wildly intractable. 

Paskins, significantly, lectures in 
war studies at King's College London. 
It is precisely his grip on the nuclear 
debate which makes his essay impress- 
ive. This professionalism shows in 
other ways. The philosophers in the 
collection are prone to invoke the 
language of psychopathology when 
faced with any thought an inch or two 
beyond the comprehension of the 
upper slopes of Hampstead. Words 
tike “mad* and “crazy" recur, and Mrs 
Midgely talks of “the mindless, all- 
purpose Empire-day patriotism which 

E re vailed in my childhood, and which 
as lately been revived under the name 
of the ralklands Spirit." Paskins, by 
contrast, commends one of his own 
arguments on the ground that “it does 
not require us to assume that decision- 
makers in Washington and Moscow 
arc crazy". Altogether, then, these 
more specialized essays constitute a 
serious case for unilateralism, though 
in all cases there is a vertiginous leap, 
in the concluding pages, from tne 
implications of a theoretical model to a 
policy for our times. 

Kenneth Minogue 

Kenneth Minogue is reader In govern- 
ment at the London School of Econo- 


Kennedy, unusually for a British- 
trained academic, is no narrow special- 
ist. He is as widely read in colonial as in 
diplomatic history, in economics as in 
strategy. This evidently aroused 
doubts in some ossified quarters. For 
he includes in this volume a brilliant 
and wide-ranging essay entitled 
“Strategy versus Finance in Twentieth 
Century Britain" , but has to inform us 
that in an earlier Incarnation it was “at 
first in some danger of falling into the 


History Review. 

If Kennedy has admirable effrontery 
in attempting to cross the boundaries 
between academic discipline^, he is no 
less fearless in reaching unfashionable 
conclusions. In particular, he refuses 
to fall in with the prevailing mood 
which seeks simplistic explanations 
and easy scapegoats for the country's 
present plight. For example, he does 
not endorse the shrill denunciations of 
what he shows is the long and intelli- 


Fall of British Naval Mastery (1976); 
The Rise of Anglo-German Antagon- 
ism 1860-1914 (198Q); an d Tfie 


ties behind Diplomacy: Background 
Influences on British External Policy 
1865-1980 (1981). And now he has 
very properly seen fit to publish a 
collection of occasional pieces, some 
of which are appearing for the first 
time. Of such collections it usually has 
to be said, adopting Churchill’s words, 
that "this pudding has.no theme". In 
this case, however, at least 75 per cent 
of the text has a bearing on Kennedy's 
principal obsession, namely his coun- 
try’s decline' from the pinnacle of 
mid-Victorian global pre-eminence to 
its present parlous condition. 


taneously remains aloof from the ex- 
treme revisionist school which thinks 
that the “appeasement” of Germany 
was 4 loo readily abandoned even in 
1914 and 1939. 

What, then, is Kennedy's distinctive 
position? Its quintessence is probably 
to be found In his Cust Foundation 
Lecture delivered at the University of 
Nottingham in 1982. A due as to what 
is to follow Is present in his seemingly 

g :rverse title: “Why did the British 
mpire last so long?" For he is con- 
vinced that for at least a century Great 
Britain was a “Weary Tilatr faring 
insoluble problems or overextension 
throughout the planet. One after 
another ultimately unappeasable rival 
states presented economic, financial 
and military challenges; while domes- 
tic constraints on consistent or decisive . 


twjtyim Keegan i .> 
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,Bflrel£wdfe the - cheers : ; fadiiifg <ltv 
Argentina than they staftW up again in / 
Wriai On bno! 5idQ;df tne r Atlantic 

thrill l/vnulmnri Iha .i. —I— .Ilj ■ . 


. lUTOtr : -imiuary ruters; and : .tWir ! 
atalgijlrient for fafamduj 'crimes, Oii \- 
the other sidt, they hailed the ittilildrt 'i 
overthrow of the elected regime, the 1 :’ 
arteit of the ministers,.; and' their', 
-artaignmont for incompetence,, cor- ' 
niprioil, and fraud. 

.' Th? cumulative scientific study o£ 
such overthrows began Some twenty 
ware ago when {here tfutojew miliwfy 


last ten or fifteen years it has been 
possible to discern a category of t on 
Urn-average - some thirty states ruled 
by soldiers, It contains a fairly stable - 
coreiof p 9 &ime$lhaf have perdured for • ■ 

overtoil wars as In Thailand, .Burma,- . 

Paraguay >iid Mitt.' Outside this core . 
lies a< shifting penumbra; afatea llke ' 
Argentina,- Turkey.. Nigeria: ftnd the \ . 
like i appear i In tne category, -then 
disappear, are once more ovejrtakeh.by 
the Soldier?, and therefore appear In 
the list om;e .again. So;.wKejrpas in the 
first studies of riyi l-mtutajy relsrions in 
the; third world,-, attention 'was ‘ riot ' 
unsurprisingly! concenltated on the v 
reasons fot the military coup, attention : - 
ha? ritriy .turned to .the na lure :«na the- ;• ■ 
outcome pf .thq post. coup regimes. 

■ r •' -Her? ::edriSe 0 suS^ still : lacks,' Marty 
assyrpelhatrniUtBry, regimes. and dvf- 
liafr regimes form two disparate classes 
jnd attribute pniqUe features ‘to, : the>; ■ 
military < ones.; Vel.<cldsejf. inspection 
suggests; that; the Only feature which In ; 

that thd idritier arm ruled .by . soldiers ; 


imes just as authoritarian and harsh as 
the ; military ones: in the third world, 
the .Philippines or Quines serve as 
examples. As far as economic policy is 
co deemed, the military, regimes com- - 



Palestinians in military (raining in Beirut. Detail from one of Don 
McCullin’s photographs in his book Beirut: a city in crisis (New 
English Library, £10.95). 


British counter-measures came to 
resemble a seven-headed hydra. 

Hence decline came to be accepted 
by most of the British elite as the 
solution no less than the problem. 
And, after all, “the British could 
afford to concede quite a lot" given 
their superabundance of buffer-zones 
and less-than-vital areas of interest. In 
Kennedy's view, “the political culture 
of most of the British mite - the dislike 
of extremes, the appeal to reasoned 
argument, the belief in the rationality 
of policies and the necessity of com- 
promise - may form a very important 
part in explaining why the British 
Empire lasted so long". In short, the 
British elite, mellow and mature, en- 
sured that the Empire's decline and fall 
“was a reasonably gentle process, at 
times slightly inglorious and involving 
a certain loss of face, but also avoiding 
the catclysm and chaos and domestic 
fissures which attended the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the collapse of the 
Third Reich, or, on a lesser scale, the 
end of the Portugese Empire a few 
years ago". 

For good measure Kennedy urges 
that Ronald Reagan and Yuri Andro- 
pov, “now presiding over their own 
declining empires", should take note 
of the final irony: 

A century ago, alarmed by what they 
sensed as new threats to their coun- 
try’s world position, a significant 
segment of British opinion called - 
and thereafter never ceased calling - 
for hard-nosed policies to check 
foreign rivals, to protect British 
interests and markets, to turn their 
Empire Into a self-contained armed 
camp . . . [But if they] were brought 
to life and given our wisdom of 
retrospect, one wonders if they 


to persons who are liable to shoot 
the passengers, who do not know 
how to service and oil the machine, 
and who have the nasty habit of 
trying to crash into oncoming vehi- 
cles. 

This is about as provocative a ver- 
dict, in the present climate, as it is 
possible to conceive. For it ignores the 
cruel question -of what future awaits 
those still living in Great Britain now 
that the decline and fall, by "reason- 
ably gentle process", is approaching 
completion. In effect, Kennedy, with 
greater generosity of spirit, is congra- 
tulating several previous generations 
for bavins lived on borrowed time with 
such skill as successfully to postpone 
an overdue reckoning. Inis reckoning, 
however, is now at hand, as could be 


confirmed by many members of our 
younger generation who are having to 
come to terms with an existence of 
permanent unemployment in a post- 
imperial slum-state. 

Naturally, not all of these ultimate 
victims of the “reasonably gentle pro- 
cess" would find it easy to snare 
Kennedy's Olympian serenity and 
some might even resent the fact that he 


S se . fairly free-wheeling economies 
inland], statist economies (South 
irea). and socialist economies (Bur- 
ma), just as in the world of civilian 
states. - In ..foreign policy Ethiopia 
points East, Somalia points West «' 
conjuncture, Incidentally, that could . 
change overnight If the stance of the!, 
two super-powers changed. It): short; 
there is no jrolUJqal, eeonotnic: social 
dr: foreign-policy characteristic of any 
given military regime which is .'not 
shared to greater of' less degree 1 by; 
.many cjvilian onfes: ' 

, Sortie military rqglpies ate'sudcessfof 
in.their political or economic p jf social 
endeavours and some as we have just! 


imperial omnibus going along the 
road for such a long time is a fair art. 
and not one that should be entrusted 


constraints and pressures they put on 
them to commit Ineptitudes ana folly, 
if not worse, far worse.. . 

But whereas it is fairly straightfor- 
ward to Inform oneself on the politics, 
economy and, social structure of the 
third wQrld countries In which the vast 
majority Of military coups occur, the : 
hara facts about. the armies themselves 
have been much more inaccessible. 
The number qf monographs on indi- 
vidual armies is tiny --perhaps a half, 
dozen almost. The information con- 
tained Ip the authoritative Institute of 
Strategic Studies annual. The Military. 
Balance \s edneerned exclusively with 
numbers, cost, and weaponry. 

. Hence the welcome; to be extended 
to- this, the second edition of World 
. Anfl/w. For the kind of study, I have 
bpen discussing, . it is' simply', 1 Indis- ; 
pepaable. This , large. und. peautifuUy 1 
produced volume ruflf to roughly three*. 

: quarter! of ;a, million words, and tie- - 
amtics Of lWtatas: Eafv 
mom confining itself td 'military in-: 
‘formation, : !it ■ devotes ; ’ a very high . 

; moporilon of lts‘space to describing ! 


v r ; 1 im yi . iimciigf , proporuon oj, us space, to describing- 
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himself has recently elected to quit 
these shores for a post at Yale Uni- 
versity. There no doubt he will be able 
to give expert counsel to a country, as 
yet neither folly declined nor fully 
fallen, on how it in turn can effectively 
emulate the splendid British example. 
But maddening as some left behind in 
broken-backed Blighty may find it, the 
verdict of this reviewer is that Kennedy 
will be giving the present generation of 
Americans essentially sound advice 
which they will ignore at their (and his) 
peril. Truly o case of samv qui pent? 

David Carlton 

Dr Carlton Is senior lecturer in inter- 
national history at the Open University. 

mmmmommmmmmmmmm, 

example. The first state discussed is 
Afghanistan and here are recounted 
first, the history of the state and tne 
army’s role In It; then its command 
structure and constitutional status; 
then follow the more strictly tnllnaiy 

sections on organization, recruitment, 

training, equipment and arms industry 
and so on; and the section concludes 
with an up-dating on the role of tne 
army and its relationship to the regime 
since 1978. Each country-entry follows 
this same format. . ,, 

The book is edited by one of our 
foremost military historians, J°im 
Keegan, and the articles are written oy 
himself and/or an area specialist: it * 
as authoritative as any work pf tnis 
kind is likely to be, and the informa- 
tion contained in It a sine qua non tor 
any understanding of the poUtlcaljoie 
of armies throughput the world today- 

S. E. Finer i 

, S. E. Fin#, formerly Gladstone profes- 
sor, pf politics at the Vnivtrsny P7 
OxfO$d,^WoriUng^nikgeneral history , < 

oKsowmiint- n\iv«a(»-* • < •* ‘ " 
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BOOKS 

The poet’s 
mantle 

A Proliferation of Prophets: essays In 
modern German literature 
by Michael Hamburger 
Carcanet, £14.95 

IS BN 085635 467 8 

By his fine translations of Qerman 

G ielry and his other writings, Michael 
amburger, a poet in his own right, 
has done as much as anyone else since 
the last war to spread interest in 
German literature in the English- 
speaking world. In this first volume of 
bis collected essays on German writing 
since Nietzsche he seeks to make out a 
case for twentieth-century German 
literature .explaining why it is different 
from English writing. 

German writers, he claims, assumed 
prophetic and pricst-like roles, be- 
cause the mantle of the theologians 
had fallen on their shoulders after the 
triumph of secularism in the days of the 
Enlightenment. He admits there arc 
exceptions, and Brecht is one of them, 
though he too might be called a 


cows with irony and contempt Nietz- 
sche, that uren -ironist, escaped cen- 
sure because frequently he too spoke 
in a solemn prophetic tone. 

Hamburger has. then, struck a re- 
warding theme. Unfortunately, he has 
not explored it rigorously and crisply 
nor called on deep historical know- 
ledge. Indeed, most of the time he 
loses sight of this issue, offering in- 
stead comments on individual writers 
and their work. This is in fact where 
the value of the book lies, for Hambur- 
ger displays a genuine sensitivity to 
poetry. Felicitous translations are in- 
terlaced with his argument, and his 
sensibility is impressive whenever he 
writes about poems that move him, for 
instance by Hofmannsthal, Rilke. 
Trakl, Bonn or Gertrud Kolmar. On 
those occasions he speaks with author- 
ity. But the book is not well balanced. 
Hamburger’s main interest is in poet- 
ry; for instance, he devotes one filth of 
the book of Hofmannsthal. His 
accounts of narrative prose, whether 
they be by Thomas Mann, Musil, 
Robert Watser and Kafka, are re- 
latively brief; other important writers, 
such as Hermann Brocn nr Carl Stcrn- 


heim, are dismissed with a paragraph length with Georg Lukrics and Martin 
nr less. Theatre and drama arc neg- Heidegger, luotlinidy writers. And in 
Icclcd. support uf his views nn Nietzsche ;md 

It is a pity that the flow of his thought on i he nature of German literature he 

is often interrupted by lengthy argu- cites J. P Stem, whose writings un 

ment, with, ur approving references Nietzsche - and not only on Nietzsche 

to. other scholars. Moreover . his - have been given a rather ruugh ride, 

choice of scholarly works is idiosyncra- Hamburger does not appear to care 
tic. especially in those parts of the much f(Jr , hc wr j|j„g S of Thomas 

book which were written in recent M an „ t whom he berates for having 

years or which have merely, so he ma dc the role of the artist his central 

hi ', ' ?u°r 81 “WriSiicSSf theme, thus showing that he docs not 

best essay, that on Hofmannsthal, f u ||y understand why this theme was 

apfxrarcd^n earli c^books and essays! “ fed 

attention to the pit imptaions 

rnfacLh^ ^ 

T hC c “, dVa on- e examo?e f Mann: The Uses of Tradition 

scholarship. To cite one example MU741 

among many: when he discusses the 1 *' 

rote of Bilaung (self-cultivation) in But why dwell on the shortcomings 
German culture he pays deserved of this book, however obtrusive they 

S raise to W. H. Bruford's Culture and arc, since Hamburger has so much to 

ocietv in Classical Weimar 1775-1806 offer when writing about poets con- 

(1962), but ignores its sequel. The genial to him? what he says about 

German Idea of Self- Cultivation (1975). Hofmannsthal, for example, is most 
which would have been far more apposite, doing full justice not only to 

relevant to his argument. He lakes the early lyrical poetry, but also to the 

issue quite needlessly and at excessive later dramas anil libretti. He skilfully 


offer when writing about poets con- 

f L'nial to hint? what he says about 
lofmannsthal, for example, is most 


apposite, doing full justice not only to 
the early lyrical poetry, but also to the 


(hough he too migni oc cancel a 
prophet, if indeed this term is at all apt. 
Still there is some truth in Hambur- 
ger's assertion that German writers 
have frequently believed that they had 
to be spiritual and moral leaders. 

Why^ The main reason is that in 
eightecnth-ccntury Germany a great 
national culture arose before there was 
a nation state. From the Napoleonic 
Wars onward culture was mobilized 
for political purposes and served as a 
banner, as a rallying-point for German 
national pride ana aspirations. As a 
result, German writers have often 
taken themselves rather too seriously. 
The public followed suit and resented 
those who, like Heine, treated sacred 


Mythical 

battles 

Jean Genet 
by Jeanette L. Savona 
Macmillan, £10.00 and £3.95 
ISBN 0333 29223 5 and 29224 3 

At the end of this detailed study of 
Genet's five majorplays - Death- 
watch, The Maids, The Balcony, The 
Blacks, The Screens- Jeannette Savo- 
na doims that his theatre appears 
“more relevant than ever to our pre- 
sent fin de slide environment, because 
Its experimental aesthetic, politico! 
struggles and sexual contradictions 
reflect our present concerns and men- 
tal hesitations." 

It is a statement which I find more 
useful as a summary of the three 
strands which run through Jeannette 
Savona’s very careful analysis than I do 
a convincing claim either about 
Genet himself or about what our 
society is actually like in 1984. For 
Genet sets any critic writing about him 
a considerable problem. On the one 
hand, he himself does not believe in 

Visions of 
disorder 

The Slumber of Apollo: reflections on 
receotart, literature, language and the 
IndWidnal consciousness 
by John Holloway ’ 

. Cambridge University Press,' £15.00 
1 SBN 0 »1 24804 3 • ' . 

Short though it is, this book makes the 
of momentous dalms which 
stimulate and Irritate the fabric bf the 
mind. 

- Pfofessbr Holloway begins by con- 
. 'resting the painting of the Renaiss- 



Living 

theatre 


Henrik Ihscn 
by David Thomas 
Macmillan, £13.01) and £3.95 
ISBN 0 333 30595 7 and 30596 6 

Ibsen criticism in Englund has come a 
long way since Clement Scott fulmin- 
ated against the “crapulous stuff’ of 
Ghosts in the Daily Telegraph of 1891. 
This fact emerges clearly from David 
Thomas's book, itself Inc latest in a 


gPS 6 . With (bat - of OUT OWn .'.time, lamm III : — 

y?*hljfb6th through theAppolonian/ kind of inteMubiectiye, collective 
DipnyBary* dichotomy of Nietzsche’s! reality.” Hi complains about the social 
Death, of- Traoedv and asserrin? ? that ! flnd intereubiecUveblas of cOntempor' 
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: i%^, °f Tragedy and asserting that 
.. Renmasanbc artisls had the^ ^ Apollo- 
/^u^'VUion:-' “creativity, lucidity, • iri- 
?©t^«UadnatiOn, serene wisdom and 
■ ^wd^allty- the individually realized 
; • [ SWwtisness,”! Modern art, by con-; 


The Austrian poet Rilke. 


using language in a comprehensible 
manner, and totally rejects the values 
of western democratic society. But, on 
the other hand, any critic writing about 
him primarily with a student audience 
in mind has to try to write in fairly 
coherent and rational terms. 

This study quite rightly identifies the 
similarity between Genet’s plays and 
the theories of Antonin Artaud, and 
finds this in Oenet’s “assertion of a 
transcendental reality rooted in the 
subconscious." Whether such an asser- 
tion can be comprehensibly explained 
to anyone at all, let alone the kind of 
eighteen or nineteen-year-olds whom 
I teach, is a matter of doubt, though 
Professor Savona has a pretty good 
stab at it. She rives a careful account 
not only of when and how Genet’s 
plays were produced but of what 
different interpretations critics have 
set out to give of them. She is good on 
how The Maids “indirectly tells the 
story of a mythical battle between male 
and female elements", and very useful 
in the parallels which she suggests 
between Genet and Michel Foucault. 

She emphasizes the gradual emerg- 
ence of a consistent political attitude in 
Genet’s plays, and I like her analysis of 
how the self-destructive quarrels 
among the oppressed in Deathwatch or 

ness. We have, he admits, a more 
varied experience, but we have lt»t ( 
“that all-composing, ril-comprehend- 
iug, Apollonian totality of life . We 
are threatened within by a disintegra- 
tion of consciousness, and from with- 
out by the dissolution of our vision of 
order in the external world. 

Moving on to comic art, he views the 
niueteenu-century cartoons of Du 
Maurier as the product of a developed 
intellectual anu emotional awareness, 
Snoopy and Krazy Kat as reflecting “a 
rudimentary consciousness, made up 
of rudimentary needs, weaknesses, 
desires, resentments, self-satisfac- 
tions." An examination of political 
language and of slang reveals a similar 
deterioration: our contemporary con- 
sciousness has lost its judgmental pow- 
ers, is reduced to the emotional, to an 
Interest in “externalities" and “some 
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dy*s version of the skylark u * sad 
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The Balcony give way to a more | 
unified and aggressive attitude to- 
wards their oppressors in The Blacks 
or The Screens. I agree with her basic 

E remises that Genet is, as a writer,* 
etter suited to the theatre than to 
fiction, and I like her suggestion that 
Irma, the rather splendid maiame of 
The Balcony, may well be Genet's 
reply to Sartre's portrayal of him as 
someone who never escapes from his 
own subjective world. 

I hope the students who read 
this book will have reached the 
stage where they can understand the. 
view of the American feminist Kate 
Millet that Genet’s world, “that of a 
homosexual criminal group, imitates 
with absolute frankness the bourgeois 
norms of a dominantly heterosexual 
society". They may, as I now do, see 
such statement as utter drivel, but I 
should be very sorry is we ever reached 
the stage when students were not sent 
over assault courses of radical chic 
bofore they realized how good a deal 
they are getting from the society which 
Genet is so anxious to destroy. 

Philip Thody 

Philip Thody is professor of French at 
the university of Le eds. 

serenity and lucidity, beleaguered. But 
his book, ho! says, is more a question 
than an assertion: are the signs really 
so omlnous7 And even if they are, Is 
the coming change in consciousness 
really a disaster? . 

It must be said Immediately that 
Professor Holloway has left himself 
too llule space to prove his case. 
Though to condemn officialese and 
jargon is urgent enough, the remarks 
on political Tanguage and slang aretoo 
impressionistic to convince. And it is 
loading the dice to contrast Du 
Mauripr with Snoopy. If he wants 
self-aware social comment, then why 
not The New Yorker or Posy Sitji- 
ihons? . . . ■ . , , 

I share his boiler in the Individual. 
And of course our century has seen the 
collectivist threat attain to its most 
terrifying pitch. But it is surely not our 
artists who have betrayed us. As I have 
tried to show elsewhere, there u 
nothing totalitarian states ' detest aqd 

fear so much &b modernism; Theyjee It 
as a threat to their own monolithic 
creeds and to their univocal use of 

language. They dread its totate'nre on 
the lonely [and trade nature of mdl- 
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substantial number of wcll-rcscarcbcd 
studies. One of the merits of this 
volume is the survey it provides of 
chanring trends in not only English but 
international criticnl thought, includ- 
ing references to Norwegian material. 
Thus it is a useful starting-point for 
further reading. 

The main body of the book, how- 
ever, concentrates on an enthusiastic 
study of the plays themselves as living 


study oF the plays themselves as living 
theatre, underlining particularly their 
dynamic and visual impact. After the 
early chapters dealing with Ibsen's life, 
the literary and philosophical influ- 
ences on hfs work, and his early plays, 


the bulk of the study - nearly naif the 
book - is devoted to analysis of the 
“mature” plays, from Pillars of Society 
(1877) to When We Dead Awaken 
(1899). Here David Thomas has 
chosen to depart from a chronological 
study of development , and divided the 
plays thematically into two groups 
under the heading* “dolls' houses" 
and “symbolist plays". 

In tne first group he discusses the 
plays which focus on problems of 
contemporary society, and particularly 
on women as examples of a repressed 
group, “victims of bourgeois conven- 
tions and attitudes, Imprisoned in 0 
series oF doll's house marriages". He 
includes here not only the earlier 
“social" dramas but also late plays such 
as Hedtla Gabler and John Gabriel ■ 
Borkman , whose central female char- 
acters present snd pictures of blighted 
lives. Conversely, the second group of 
symbolist plays contains not only most 

“Shelley’s Skylark", quoted here). 
The fact is that the totalitarian view 
Itself seeks to be ‘'nil-composing, all- 
comprehending* 4 , to be Apollonian - 
but a dark Apollo, a black sun pf ; 
absolute order which sucks nil light 
into its single focus. Apollo and Diony- 
sos bis rival both have their light and. 
dark rides, and since both are basic to 
experience, we must resolve their 
conflict through integration, not rejec- 
tion. . 

This leads directly to the major 
issue. Professor Holloway's case ne- 
peqds on his selection of examploa ..It Is 
easy for him to prove i t by ta king social 
psychology, for it Is, after all, bound to 
be soclalflt Is therefore bound to turn 
its back on the inner self. But what of 
Jungiaii psychology, an equally mod- . 
era phenomenon, whose message is 
precisely that of 1 “individuation , of 
the growth and deepening of indi- 
vidual consciousness by means of the 


explores Hofmannsthal's attempt “to 
extend un essential personal and 
ciutcric view to the most diverse 
spheres, to cut across established divi- 
sions and spcciuli/a linns, to make 
connections everywhere." Hamburger 
sensibly analyses Rilke's refusal In 
accept conventional harriers between 
art and life; he also shows that Iraki's 
poetry is valid on many “levels'' of 
meaning; and that Bonn's best poetry, 
despite appearances to the contrary, 
docs not celebrate but transcends 
nihilism because Bcnn found the 
appropriate form to convey what he 
wanted to say. 

It is the poet's voice m Hamburger 
(hat speaks when he says that “only (he 
unformed poem, (he had poem, can be 
negative ”, whereas all poetry whose 
form is right affirms life. Indeed, 
w henever he responds to poetry direct- 
ly his essays convey such tmnight- 
pmvnking insights. 

Hans Reiss 

Ham Reiss is professor of German at 
the University of Bristol. 


of the Inst plays traditionally classed as 
such but also the earlier The Wild 
Duck mid lltismerditdin, dramas in 
which “complex personal relationships 
arc explored within nn overall 
framework of symbolism nr myth". 
This rearrangement uf the plays is 
illuminating; it demonstrates that 
Ibsen did not move suddenly and 
decisively from one phase to the next, 
but constantly returned to and refined 
themes and techniques from earlier 
work. 

The book concludes with a tantali- 
zingly brief sketch of the history of 
Ihscn production, outlining the widely 
differing approaches which have been 
adopted, and as a corollary to that, 
emphasizing the openness of the texts. 
Close analysis of u couple of passages 
of everyday dialogue demonstrates 
how intimately Ibsen's prose depends 
upon the subtext , upon what is not said 
but must be indicated by look, gesture 
or simply silence - and thus how much 
Ibsen relies on the skill of his actors. It 
was to be some time after (he plays 
were wriden before an acting tradition 
commensurate to them was evolved. 

What I miss in David Thomas's 
study is more information about early 
influences on Ibsen. His account of the 
state of the Norwegian theatre at the 
time is accurate as far as it goes, but 
needs amplifying. Frequent mention is 
made of the “Scribe an Intrigue play", 
but the term is not explained; one or 
two examples, perhaps drawn from the 
repertoire of Ibsen's own early produc- 
tions, would help to demonstrate the 
importance of this model. And only 
perfunctory mention is made of B jdm- 
stjerne Bjdrnson, that giant who had 
established a reputation as a dramatist 
while Ibsen was still - literally - 
struggling in the gutter, and who 
dominated Norwegian political and 
cultural life throughout °i Ibsen’s 
career. 

Otherwise this is a well-informed 
and reliable volume; recommended 
reading for nil serious students of 
Ibsen. 


integration of opposite polos? What 
about authors such as Hesse, who 
share .that message, or the piytbpg-. 


Janet Garton 

Janet Carton Is lecturer in Scandina- 
vian studies at the University of East 
Anglia. 

permanence, an illusion. We hove to 
live, to move, to forge continually a 
new awareness, and this can be done 
only by accepting into our order ele-. 
mentsof disorder which will continual- 
ly transform it. Muir’s poem “The 
Rider Victory", quoted here, is a 
parable of pure stasis, of the alarming 
tendency of the Apollonian mind (o 
frozen perfection, to that hubris in- 
volved in supposing one has reached a 
final secure vantage point from which, 
■like Apollo's sun, to judge the world. 

Even if Holloway were right, there- 
fore, we should, be better on than the 
nlnetecntli-century, for we- know (as 
his own examples of Muir, White and 
Powys seem to show) that the indi- 
vidual Is for ever threatened- For only 
. in that knowledge shall we be able 
to defend him. 

But do read The Slumber of Apollo . 
It is a thought-provoking book, though 
one that does not command the assent 
of this reader, : 


rapber Joseph Campbell?' 1 J'!* 

To take one’s sfotid oii Apollo alone 


Oirahlm Dunstan Martin 

Grdham Dims tan Martin Is senior 
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Waartrring Continents and Spreading 
Set Roan oa an Expanding Earth 
by Lester C. King 

Wiley. £15.75 
ISBN 0 471 90156 3 

To the outsider, (lie idea of an expand- 
ing Earth may seem no less outrageous 
Ilian that or a flat Earth or of an Earth 
that flips over from lime to lime, 
reversing its geographic pole positions 
In space. But geologists perceive these 
things rather differently. The "flnltcn- 
ers’ 1 rind “nippers'* are rcgnrded as 
cranks; the ‘'inltencrs'' arc seen as 
purveyors of a legitimate scientific 
hypothesis, albeit one that has never 
attracted much support. 

And the protagonists are nothing if 
not reputable. Chief among them is 
Professor S. Warren Carey of the 
University of Tasmania, an Earth 
scientist of impeccable credentials and 
with a worldwide reputation stemming 
in part from his early and vigorous 
support for continental drift. The best- 
known expander In Britain is Dr Hugh 
Owen of the British Museum (Natural 
History), an institutional bastion of 
respectability. 

More important as an indicator of 
legitimacy than any individual, howev- 
er. is the fact that many distinguished 
scientists have been willing to consider 
the expansion hypothecs seriously 
and, when opportunity arose, pul H to 
the test. Unfortunately, what none of 
them has been able to do in the 50 or 60 
years since the idea was born is to come 
up will positive proof, or at least proof 
positive enough to convince the 
majority. 



A Scotto-Norman motte (the flat-topped, bowl-like mound in the centre) is surrounded by a modern 


cemetery, which repeats the circular theme. From Richard Muir’s History from the Air. published by 
Michael Joseph at £15.95. 


There was a time during the 1960s 
when it looked as if Earth expansion 
might fust came into its own at last. Up 
until then, geology had been wedded 
pretty firmly to the idea that the Earth 
is a copling, contracting body; and so it 
was perhaps hardly surprising that few 
were willing to go to the opposite 
extreme. With the advent or plate 
tectonics, however, the atmosphere 
changed. The acceptance of continen- 
tal drift provided, in the possibility af 


salt flats 

The Mediterranean was a Deurt: 

■ voyage of the Glomnr 'Challenger 
by K. J, Hsll 

Princeton University Press, £15.60 
ISBN Q 69108293 6 , 

Glontar Challenger was until last 
November the drilling ship of the Deep 
Sea prilling Project, hi first an Amtr- 
Icitfi,. later an international scientific 


project |o drj.ll holes in the (loots of the 
.world’s defcpofceans'to, understand the 
Eulogy there,; so yerjf different froih 
! Jhfttpnjhe land, 'v r- , ; , 

..‘f The drillship ijafr unwieldy 1Q.QQQ 
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continental collision, a way of envisag- 
ing mountain building without the 
need to invoke a shrinking crust. 

Moreover, the drift/spreadine 
mechanism was up for grabs. Earth 
expansion seemed to be able to explain 
most, if not all, of the phenomena 
observed at the Earth’s surface as well 
as could convection currents in the 
mantle. This was the expansion idea’s 
high period of visibility, when a more 
than usual number of geologists were 
willing to give it the benefit or trial, if it 
was rejected by the majority in the 
end, however, it was less because the 
hypothesis was necessarily wrqng than 
because it was deemed unnecessary. In 
the sense that it required an additional 
cause (such as a gradual decrease in the 
gravitational constant, as postulated 
By Dirac) over and above that required 
to explain convection, it fell foul of 
Occam’s razor as many a hypothesis 
before it. 

Mediterranean had entirely dried but 
to desert and salt flats, while the Straits 
of Gibraltar rose above sea level and 
held back the waters of the Atlantic. 
South of Nice, the land descended into 
n wide dry basin across which it would 
have been possible to Walk all the way 
to Tunis, past gravelly wadis, sand 
. dunes and salt encrusted plains. The 
idea did not gain immediate accept- < 
nnce from a good half of the scientists 
on the ship', and, although many of 
these have been convinced in the past 
13 years; .thcre-are still scientists who . 
hold out and belldvo that the conclu- 
sion is untenable. 

WhatHsfl has done in (his book is to 
tell the. story of the leg; explaining 
-clearly arid, nop-technicaliy -why he 
. ‘ At .(he . conclusion he did; 


Yet against ail the odds, the idea 
survives and even seems to be gaining 


in strength, at least in terms of printed 
pages if not In the number of suppor- 
ters. During the pnst 12 years, for 
- example, no fewer than three books in 
support of expansion and one sym- 
pathetic to it have appeared, not 
counting this volume by Lester King, a 
distinguished geologist from the Uni- 


versity of Nairn. For a hypothesis (hat 
can muster fewer than 50 sympathizers 
around the world, that represents an 
astonishing publishing phenomenon. 

Whether Ring's contribution is more 
or less likely to revive the subject than 
to send it into a coma is, however, 
another matter. His instincts are sound 
enough, to be sure. He recognizes that 
as geologists delve deeper and deeper 
into plate tectonics they are finding, to 
their well-concealed embarrassment, 
that the authorized version has almost 
as many anomalies as the fixist philoso- 

it as entirely characteristic of the 
evaporation of shallow sea water to 
give broad salt flats. That point, it is 
dear, was the Crucial step in the 
paradigm shift, that and the drive to 
maintain his. case over the irritating 


paradigm shift, that and the drive to 
maintain his. case over the irritating 
conservatism of his scientific col- 
leagues. 

Not only is the book good fun. and 
an honest account of how real science 
works, but it is a lesson for all 
; practising scientists, especially those 
who find themselves tempted to be 
irritatingly conservative. . , 

J. R. Cann 

J. R. Cann is professor of geology at the 
■ University of -Newcastle upon Tyne. ' 


phy it replaced only 20 years ago. He 
also points out, quite justifiably, that 
long-term continuous seafloor spread- 
ing was a dubious concept from the 
outset, for there is abundant evidence 
from a variety of sources that the Earth 
-tends to work in spasms. Its dominant 
tectonic style is episodic rather than 
continuous. 

King's way out of all this is to urge 
that tectonics is governed not by lateral 
motion, as plate tectonics assumes, but 
by vertical (radial) action. Thus, the 
prime forces are those of volatile 
upper-mantle material anxious to rise 
to the surface and escape, and of 
gravity with its tendency to pull denser 
matter downwards. In its attempt to 
move upwards, mantle material will 
exploit every weakness in the crust, 
and where there are no immediate 
weaknesses it will force the crust 
upward into arches, or cymatogcns, 
which in the oceanic context means the 

instruments to explore the solar sys- 
tem, was to. identify a planetary mis- 
sion, having unanimous Support from 
the community, which could secure 
ESA's budget from the astronomers 
who .would have their own ideas on 
how it should be spent. 

During a particularly lengthy ses- 
sion, impeccable scientific cases were 
presented for a . polar orbiting 
spacecraft for the Moon - rejected ns 
old hat, the Moon had already been 
visited by'Apoilo; a Mars lander - far 
too expensive; a rendezvous with 
several asteroids r . technically very, 
difficult; and so on:*One exasperated 


participant, leaving his seat, trudged to 
the back of the hall and turning, said 
“why not spend it on meteorites? They 


■ a sonar beacon oh the ocean floor. On 
each ' LWo-rnonth ' critisp 1 there iis> a 
■' dlffeionL iutofnatJoiml scientific party 
headed bytyw* to-chief sbiehtists^who 
[ .work.wlth Hie ship’si-fcrew and the; 
- drilling crew to try. to fulfil scientific 
, targcts : Sdt : ift the ^tranquillity ■ of 
:> onshore meetings, id the often hostile 
and certainly, trying world of the deep 
pecap.". ; • ‘"v - 7 . ■ 
•■ * . Von lien. - 
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become; professor, of getilogy-V ]ri . 
1 Zilrich^vyasorie of the co-cideflcicri-! 
tlstf bn,. lee 13 of the project, which 
drillqil tyte floor ofthb Mediterranean, 
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. ;si)in gna relating it to tpe stresses and- 
Strains: - of - doing creative iseforibe- 
against jv tiine limit, with g group of 
people orvery different temperaments 
. . and specialities, I have sat in the same 
pdsRroR another deepen drilling legs 
and can assure you that Hs&Y account 
o?nyeys precisely the tensions, (rust rat 
tiona and, triumphs, the flriilg off of 
telegrams to the headquarters of Ihri 
i project' s* the. only way of -relieving 
:.yobr; shipboard stresses, the sudden 
: outbursts of rage at what you sac as the 
: ; incofnpeteqqs brothers, aii^f the frus- 
tration when yob have tq leave a hofe 
just, 'It always seefos, above thfecri tidal 
..horizon, jjri order (breach par urn time, 

. bno then’ get Uierd 36 hours earlY. ’ 
_Ab always’ with science, hick fdr 
, whh( Seems: at (he time . to be luck): 
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ridges. The net effect is an expansion 
of the outer part of the Earth by 
degassing of the mantle. } 

One consequence of an Earth that is 
expanding (for whatever reason) is 
that the continents will automatically 
have their relative positions chaneed 
continental drift will occur simply by 
virtue of the fact that ihe intervening 
oceans are increasing in area. Kina is 
no neo-fixist. 

Another consequence is that sub- 
auction zones (where the Earth’s sur- 
face plates meet ) become unnecessary- 
there is no longer any compulsion, as 
with an Earth of constant radius, to 
balance newly-formed crust against 
crust destroyed. The most bnlliani 
part of King's story is his reinterpreta- 
tion of what arc now regarded as 
subduction zones, not in terms of the 
return of laterally-moving crust to the 
mantle but as a combination of the 
descent of dense crust into the mantle 
under the action of gravity and the 
simultaneous rise of mantle material 
from below. 

At the other extreme, however, 
Kina's attempt to demonstrate that 
seafloor spreading has not necessarily 
occurred has an air of desperation 
about it. His suggestion - a son of 


• The Search ; for Our BegToiiIng 

; by Robert flutcbliion . ‘ 

British Museum (Natitml History): ' 
OxfoWUriiVersity Press, £7.95 
ISBN 01^585055 !■ . : l - 

• ' In, the summer of 1980, the European • 
1 - Science Foundation organized a hjeet- 1 
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could tell you more abgtit the solar 
system- than al} your missions put 
together!" Of course, this is an over- 
statement, but the point is beautifully 
illustrated in Robert . Hutchison's 
book. 

Dr Hutchison's theme is what in- 
formation can meteorites' reveal about 
the origin, of our solar: system, the 

E lanet live bq and ' even how ; life 

egan. He .would be the first to 
acknowledge-, the .value of space .ihls- 
slons in' interpretating meteorite data, 
and . he argiles' the corollary most 
eloquently. Thus, because we have 
ground truth, we are falfly'confidept 
that serertdipity,' in the form of 1 
meteorites, has provided samples from 
,'Mare ahd.the Mogni. ■ 

.Perhaps'the GlottO spacecraft mis- 
siptv tp HaUqy’s comet lh; .1986 . will " 
'confirm Muidhison’s jhisis (Hat afela- 
pdnship -exists between carbonaceous 
■jYiQtcorites’iand the' mdstispedtacui&r' 
objectii irj the^iaf sysfim. But^wi.ll;.' 

; sQch^af le&it 1 2 


geomagnetic reversal signal through 
the oceanic crust (which itself remains 
stationary) is hardly to be counte- 
nanced even if it were based on 
correctly-interpreted geomagnetic 
theory, which it isn’t. The puzzle is that 
the attempt should be made at all, for it 
is perfectly possible to reconcile sea- 
floor spreading with Earth expansion 
in general and even, with a bit of 
adjustment, with King’s version of it in 
particular. 

A more serious objection to the 
book, however, lies not in its content 
but in its presentation, which is mud- 
died to say the least. It is annoyingly 
repetitious; often syntactically idiosyn- 
cratic to the point of obscurity; and 
frequently unclear on whether state- 
ments represent King’s interpretation 
or the consensus view. Cross refer- 
ences are sometimes omitted where 
they were clearly intended; and 
numerous textual references are not to 
be found in the bibliography. 

All of this is disastrous in a book 
whose intent is to persuade. It’s a pity, 
for although King may not have the 
ultimate answer, nuried in the book 
are a great many valuable suggestions 
that Earth scientists would do well not 
to ignore. 

Peter J, Smith 

Peter J. Smith is editor of "Open Earth" 
and reader In Earth sciences at the 
Open University. 

lar class of meteorites derive from the 
fourth largest asteroid, Vesta; or, in- 
deed, whether another group of sam- 
ples were formed in the vicinity of 
Mercury. 

The greatest strength oF the 
meteoriticists* approach to under- 
standing planetary geology Is its ability 
to provide information about various 
depths within the objects involved. 
Thus, we have samples which may be 
interpreted as representative of core, 
mantle, crust and regolith (soil layer) 
from a variety of planetary sources. 
Even on Earth, as we have only 
managed to drill a few tens ot 
kilometres into the crust, we must rely 
on the interpretation of seismic data 
and the occasional mantle inclusion in 
volcanic eruptions for our knowledge 
of its interior. The deepest hole on an 
extraterrestrial body was a puny 
metres made during the later Apollo 
missions. 

: Hutchison’s book, however, Is not 
intended for the specialist geologist, in 
his preface, he states his intention to 
pay h debt to the public at large, who 
foot the bill for scientific research but 
seldom see the results in A form that 
they can understand. . Using simple 
terms and avoiding a patrorlizingstylc. 
he manages to put across even difficult 
subjects, such as age determination, 
without mathematics or complex for- 
mulae. With its many excellent photo- 
graphs and: colour plates, the door 
ought to be- compulsory reading tor 
dnyorip interested in' th.d\ origin and 
qarly evdlutlop of the Eat^h-aild the 

other 'pi AHets. I ' ■ . ■ • ■ ‘ J 

fc^ v ;ptnfager'.- : ; • , ~1 

,<?■ ■■ T- PlIluiger N 1 al member of thfi 
pld^eiary saenciZs Uhit in the depart’ 
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environmental 

SCIENCES 

Images 

from 

space 

Man on Earth - the marks of man: 
a survey from space 
by Charles Sheffield 
Sidgwick & Jackson , £1 2.95 
ISBN 0283 98956 4 

The visual splendour of Charles Shef- 
field’s books of images of the Earth 
from space - Man on Earth and its 
predecessor Earthwatch (Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1981) - stems mainly from 
the technology which produced them. 
It is a technology winch holds enor- 
mous promise for monitoring the in- 
credibly diverse features of our 
planet's surface, their continual 
change by natural factors and human- 
ity’s activities, and their use in guiding 
exploration for new sources of miner- 
als, fuels, water and biological re- 
sources. 

Unlike Earthwatch, which examined 
the natural diversity of the Earth’s 
surface, Man on Earth uses 68 stunning 
images to illustrate the range of human 
activities on Earth. The structure and 
some of the text leave a lot to be 

Scottish 

geology 

Geology orScotland (second edition) 
edited by G.Y. Craig 
Scottish Academic Press, 

£35.00 and £17.50 

ISBN 0 7073 0258 7 and 0316 8 

Books on geology at university level 
tend to reflect the compartme'ntaliza- 


tiou of a subject which is now so large 


Earth is an extremely difficult one 
involving the collaboration of numer- 
ous experts in different fields. So that 
the prospect of a book entitled Geolo- 
gy of Scotland excites both admiration 
and the kind of nostalgic pleasure one 
obtains from the writings of Victorian 
travellers describing the natural his- 
tory of some remote piece of the 
Empire. 

Despite the inherent awkwardness 
of a country-by-country approach to 
geology, there are very special reasons 
why Scottish geology should receive 
such treatment. Partly because of its 
sheer complexity, partly because of its 
historical Importance, both in the early 
development of the science and in the 
subsequent formulation of new con- 
cepts in many different fields, Scotland - 
must be the most intensively studied 
area in the world. Student courses in 
many countries contain frequent ex- 
amples drawn from Scottish geology, 
for which a comprehensive modern 
reference work . is invaluable. 

_ Geology of Scotland, edited bv Pro- 


emuon ot a. work first pubusnea in 
1965 and used extensively as a refer- 
ence text, especially in undergraduate 
coufses, for ten to fifteen years. In the 
past five years it has been in many 
respects seriously out of date bo the 
appearance of this completely revised 
edition will be much appreciated. 

• The organization of the book Is 
. rascally stratigraphical and follows 
. Precisely the same pattern as the 
rariier edition. Each of the 12 chap- 
ters, dealing with specific geological 
periods, has been revised and five Have 

• been obfopletely rewritten by different 
. authors. The new introduction,' a 

easterly summary encapsulating the 
. Replbglcal evolution of Scotland 

• - ^Tpages, t& by Dr A. L. Harris - a 

successor .to the late Profpssor 
George; Who was a grCat ^xpO- 
.n«it of-conciseness. P 

■ . . j- ' Many, import an t developments since : 

• Sreirefiected ; in "this revision. 

V "“Valera.' in structural geology (for 




desired hut that docs not mailer; I he 
images contain the message. Ii used tu 
be said that the only man-made object 
visible from orbit is the Great Wall of 
China. Well, that is old hat. Take a 
took at the oil sands mine in Alberta, 
New York, Ihe Suez Canal, the Ala- 
mogordo nuclear test site, and even 
Sandown, isle of Wight, in a year, 
even this book will look shahhy when 
satellite images, with a 20 metre re- 
solution instead of 80 will be publicly 
available. 

The images are not photographs. 
Like the aliens in space invaders, they 
are digital images, and like television 

E icturcs they are transmitted in Earth 
y microwave signals. The sensors 
aboard such satellites sample the visi- 
ble and infrared radiation reflected by 
the Earth's surface. Filters separate 
this radiation into narrow wavebands 
- in this case into green, red and two 
infrared bunds - the brightnesses of 
which are measured electronically. 
(Blue light is rarely measured because 
it is dominated by atmospheric haze - 
in effect by blue sky.) The brightness 
of each scene in each hand is then 
broken down into individual round 
numbers corresponding to rows and 
columns of small rectangles on the 
ground. When these “pixels" are reas- 
sembled In a computer and assigned a 
brightness level corresponding to their 
digital numbers, the image itself is 
recompiled on a colour television or on 
film. 

The system used by Sheffield does 
not produce natural colour images. 
Instead, the three primary colours - 
red, green and blue - used in colour 
televisions arc assigned to infrared, 
red and green, thereby producing/cZse 
colour pictures. Although unusual in 
appearance, such pictures iiave one 
considerable advantage over natural 
colour: vegetation reflects infrared 


igneous and metamorphic processes, 
are reflected in major changes in 
certain chapters, especially relating to 
the Caledonides. The search for oil nas 
resulted in an enormous increase in the 
knowledge of offshore stratigraphy 
and structure, and this has trans- 
formed, for example, the chapter on 
the Permian and Triassic; and the 
section on oil and natural gas now 
constitutes the most important part of 
the concluding chapter on economic 
geology. 

Revision is somewhat patchy, but all 
authors have included greatly ex- 
tended reference lists. However, 
although these are one of the most 
useful features of the book, they seem 
to be generally complete only up to 
1979; and because of the long period of 
preparation of the volume not many 
additions have been made since then. 

ThiB excellent book will be an in- 
valuable source of reference for all 
those int erested in Scottish geology. 

R. G. Park 

R. G. Park Is reader In geology at the 
University of Keele. 


Geological 

statistics 

Statistical Methods in Geology 
byR. F.Clieeney 
Alien & Unwin, £12.00 and £5.95 
IS BN Q04 550029 0 and 5500304 , 

Since the mid-1960s there has been 
increasing emphasis on quantitative 
methodology in geology, driven by the 
necessity for improved interpretation 
methods in structural and petroleum 
geology, petrology and exploration 
geochemistry, resource appraisal, and 
so on. In consequence, the use of 
statistical methodology must now be 
an accepted part of the education of 


much mure efficiently than visible light 
and as a result it shows up as various 
red hues instead of muniitunuuv dar- 
kish green. Rocks and soils appear in 
almnsi their familiar hues; cities show 
as blue-greys, whereas water, which 
absorbs infrared, often appears black. 

The sharpness and brilliance of 
Sheffield's images also stem from the 
nature of the data. Because they arc 
rows and columns id brightness num- 
bers, a computer and an operator with 
flair can change these values to adjust 
contrast, colour halance and cdginc&s. 
Ihe operator can also draw out in- 
formation hidden within the numbers, 
and express it as a stimulating image. 
Clouds permitting, digital images can 
he produced for different dates, there- 
by expressing change as well as form 
and content. If nothing else, Man on 
Earth therefore gives us a glimpse or a 
unique (inform contained within n 
powerful scientific mol. 

Man un Earth is a compulsive prop- 
aganda for remote sensing. Although 
such images and their applications 
have been readily available for a 
decade, their revolutionizing use is 
limited to a few hundred experts. The 
only positive outcome of the Malvinas 
(Falklands) conflict was the chilling 


reminder to the wagers of war ihut the 
most powerful combatant was weath- 
er. Only satellite imuges and their 
digital processing could provide accu- 
rate and timely forecasts of wcniher 
and sea state. Not surprisingly, British 
remote sensing has subsequently re- 
ceived major boosts in funding. 
Perhaps it will now be used more 
appropriately to help solve problems 
of the third world. 


Stephen Drury 

Stephen Drury is lecturer in Earth 
sciences at the Open University. 


size varies with lithology; comparison 
of the number of sides in polygonal 
mud-cracks with those formed in col- 
umnar basalts; examination of the 
relationship between major element 
chemical components in a sujie of 
lavas; two-dimensional orientation of 
fossils on a bedding plane; and three- 
dimensional orientation statistics of 
joints and bedding planes in a variety 
of circumstances. All are immediately 
understandable in the context oF 
geological experience even at an early 
stage of training, and have a pleasantly 
Scots flavour about them, 

Methods covered are similar to 
.those found in most elementary statis- 
tics' textbooks, including those based 
on assumed distributional forms (for 
example, Ihe Gaussian distribution) 
and those which are not (non-paramet- 
ric methods). However, as tne treat- 


every geologist. • . 

Cheeney's book is intended to be 
used as an introduction to these techra- 

3 ues for undergraduate geology stu- 
ents, but would be equally suitable 
for postgraduate students and perhaps 
those in iSdustry. It is largely under- 
standable without much knowledge of 
algebra or trigonometry. 

The author makes it dear that the 
geologist should make use of the 
statistical : approach to improve upon 
vague verbal descriptions of 'the attri- 
butes of material encountered in 
everyday experience. ' Examples in- 
clude: determination of the average 
size of. a sample of beach pebbles; 

nf (h» .ihfit . Tvihhlc 


New titles on 
Environmental Sciences 
from Allen & Unwin 

Environmental systems: 
and introductory text 

I. D. White, D. N, Mottershead, S.J. Harrison 

This comprehensive treatment provides the student of physical geography 
or environmental science with a complete introductory text, bo t ling out an 
integrated and unified account of systems on all scales from planetary to 
molecular. 


July IBM 
004 6S10806 


480 pp 

Hardback £30.00 


004551031 4 Paperback £11.95 


British rivers New paperback format 

Edited by John Lewin 

'This excellently produced book presents a unique account of contemporary 
h nou/ledge of some mqj or aspects of British riuera anti will be welcomed by 
anyone withan interest in hydrology or fluvial geomoiphology.' 

Journal of Hydrology 


1983 

0045R10792 


226 pp 

Paperback £0.65 


Echinoid palaeobiology 

Andrew Smith 

By interpreting CoBsil echinoids tn biological tonne, this book breaks the 
traditional mould of palaeontological texts. I L ox plains tho functional 
significance underlying morphological changes and demonstrates how the 
fossil record can provide a fasci nating history of biological adaptation 
through time. 

February 1984 202 pp 

004 563001 1 Hardback £20.00 004 563002 X Paperback £11.95 


004 663002 X 


Paperback £11.95 


Geological howlers 


Edited by Ian Rolfe 

For those lighter moments, an hilarious collection of 'howlers’ and 
'bloomers’ culled from examination Bcrlpta. How about 'Rocks have ability 
-not all of them -to pass water at high pressure? 

February 1084 00 pp 

0046500820 Paperbaok£2.95 

Statistical methods in geology 

for field and lab decisions 

R,F.Cheeney 

Assuming no more than basic algebra and trigon 
this text introduces the student and professional 


1983 185 pp 

0045600290 Hardback £12.00 


0046500304 Paperback £5.95 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd. , 

PO Box 18, Park Lane, Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts HP24TE. teas] 



ment is aimed very much at the 

E ractising geologist, much theoretical 
ackgrouna ■ material is omitted.. In 
general, each method is covered in a 
similar way: description of the 
method, followed by application in a 
series of steps - a statement of the null 
and alternative hypothesis; choice of 
the statistical test; choice of sample 
size and level of significance for the 
test; evaluation of the distribution of 
the test statistic; definition of the 
critical region for the test; the final 
calculation of the test statistic; and tho 
consequent decision. Although this 
could t>c criticized as encouraging a 
‘‘cook-book" approach, it docs serve 
to make the methods easily applicable 
by the beginner. 

Contents include: elementary prob- 
ability; contingency tables; Ihe bino- 
mial and Gaussian distributions; confi- 
dence Intervals for the mean and 
proportions; the median, Wald-Wol- 
fowitz and Mann-Whitney U tests; 
Pearson and Kendall correlation 
coefficients; and an introduction to 
linear regression. In contrast to a 
number of earlier books of this type, 
Cheeney includes chapters on two- 
dimensional and three-dimensional 
orientation statistics, covering the von 
Mises, Fisher and Binglmm distribu- 
tions (a. knowledge of stereograph ic 
projection would ue helpful for this 
latter). And the book concludes with 
. an Introduction to sampling methodol- 
ogy. This introductory text will be 
particularly useful in undergraduate 
courses. ’ ■ 

R. J. Howarth 

. R. J. Howarth is reader In mathematic- 
al geology at Imperial College, 
London. 

A second edition of Andrew Goudfe's 
Environmental Change has been pub- 
lished by Clarendon Press: Oxfonl 
, University Press at' £15.00 •And £6.50. ■ 
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As^ varied and fesdnatiiig 
as the sea itself. v 

, This magnificent work of reference with over 650 now maps 
diagrams and photographs fa Indispensable to all thoss who use 
/and love the sea. The Times Atlas of the Ooshns Is available from 
loading bookshops £30. Enquiries to Times Books 10 QOMsn 
" I . Square, London W1 : 
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Field 

guides 

Field Geology Id (he British Isles: 
a guide lo regional excursions 
by J. G.C. Anderson 
Pergamon, £19.50 and £8.95 
ISBN II 08 (122054 1 and 022055 X 
Hie Volcanic Rocks of 
(he Lake District: 

a geological guide to (he Central Fells 
by Frank Mosefey 
Macmillan, £4.95 
ISBN 0333 34977 6 


Directed towards British geologists 
and visitors from overseas, Professor 
Anderson's book sets out to provide a 
comprehensive set of guides to the 
field geology of the British Isles. 

The mam chapters in which the 
guides themselves arc set out f four to 
nine) arc preceded by three chapters 
briefly providing advice on relevant 
matters such as conservation, access to 
land, sources of geological informa- 
tion, means of transport, accommoda- 
tion and type of topographic and 
geological map available. Though 

„i. platform of western Australia with the 

T dangerous fault terrains of western 

America, to understand how different 
m • A the physical environment may be. 

gX%TY\ I A 1 fr Dr Heathcote’s book aims to ex- 

V/JV fJM. vPJI plore, on a global basis, this variability 

* In the chnracter, history, use 'and 

The Arid Lamb: Ihelr uaeand abu* R'° b >™ s To thisand 

hvb i Uaaihiuiis the book has four main sections. The 

b yR.L. HeaUicote fi„t of then, the context of arid 

I resource management, defines and 
ISBN 0582 30048 7 delineates the arid lands, and relies 

“ TT! ! • ' • 1 heavily on the cl ossification developed 

The and lands are one of the world's by Meigs over 30 years ago. The 

mftjor ecosystems, and in spite of theiT second pnrt, the resources of the arid 

low proportion of the total world lands, is more comprehensive, and 
human population (probably around deals with such topics as climate, 
one seventh), they are important be- terrain types, water resources, plant 
cause they cover around one third of resources, animal resources and ener- 
the world s land urea, provide a large gy. Part three includes a discussion of 
proportion of the world's oil and tne evolution nnd impact of human 

natural gas production and reserves, resource use strategies. Including 

arc exploded for over half of the nomadism^ ranching, rainfed agricui- 
wonds production of pTCcious and lure, irrigation, mining'and urbanism, 
semi-precious minerals, and generate The final part considers problems of 
at least one fifth of our food supplies. resource management, including land 
Their nature and use, however, are tenure , the allocation and adminislra- 

extremeiy yaned. One need only com- tlon of resources, and the rale of 
pare the oil-rich states of the Gulf, or human perception, 
be gUtterjng lights qf Las Vegas with The book- has various strengths: it is 
lh$ grinding .poverty of farmers in attractively produced and well illus- 
“TOfWtaj" ^ c . Upper Volta, to real- trated: it takes examples from a variety 

fee the disparities in wealth and de- of different arid areas; and it Is well 
velopment. One need only compare referenced and up to date. HoWever, It 
the complex and sophisticated ground- also has certain weaknesses, rancino 
w^ter exploitation schemes of the from a lock of concern with the general 

T^anaqulfera with the stil prevalent Issue of the ecological resilience and 
g* of bullocks to raise toll, wafer an stability of ririd ecosystems, to a rather 

Rajasthan In order to appreciate the general omission of geomorphological 
co-existence, of .different, issues and problems (for example, 
technologies. One need only compare arroyo Incision, slope instability 
tliejwhtical and economic rwponses '. ground subsidence, salt attack on 
an ^ ip ;lhe Middle • buildings, induced seismicity, clear* 
Edst |o see how Import ant are different water erosion , urban flooding, and so 

type* of institutional structure for and on); Furthermore, it Is suiprfsing that 
znhe development, And one need only there is no treatment either of land 

compare the relatively stable tectonic reform policies in the Middle East, or 


rcusonnbiy comprehensive, this is 
necessarily very generalized. In par- 
ticular, I would have been glad to have 
seen the conservation of geological 
sites more positively udvocatccf A 
serious sidc-cffcci of the publication of 
geological guides is to draw the atten- 
tion oi geological “vandals" and large 
school and university parties to sites 
which are consequently severely dam- 
aged. in particular it might have been 
beneficial to cite the Nature Conser- 
vancy’s protected geological sites nr 
special scientific interest lo alert the 
conscientious geological leader. 

Suggested access to the selected 
parts of each geological terrain is from 
particular centres; thus for example 
visitors to the north-west Caledonian 
Front which is considered to be a 
"Caledonian terrain with Caledonian 
metamorphism" are advised to use five 
centres — Durness, Inchnadamph, 
Kintochcwe, Strathcarron nnd Broad- 
ford. These centres and those through- 
out the book are well chosen. The 
range and diversity of geological ter- 
rains described fully justify the view 
that the prolonged and varied history 
of the British Isles offer a unique 
opportunity to study a range of rocks 
and phenomena unequalled in a small 
area elsewhere in the world. 

However, it is in this cnnsidcrnble 
range and complexity of phenomena 
that lies the book's undoing. To pro- 
duce a book of just over 300 pages on a 
subject so diverse requires generaliza- 
tion on the grand scale. The introduc- 
tions to chapters and to sections within 


chanters are often so brief and general- 
ized as to be almost meaningless when 
applied to the detailed geological sec- 
tions to which they refer; in some 


instances they arc so oversimplified as 
to be actively misleading. 

To make use of the guides as a leader 
of parties receiving higher education, 
the teacher would have to possess a 
large amount of background know- 
ledge of the geology of the region and 
of any scientific issues arising from the 
interpretation of the rocks. Although 
Professor Anderson sets down tnc 
inquiring geologist on a very large 
number of sites of geological interest, 
many of which have been well chosen, 
the treatment of those sites is almost 
purely descriptive and the maps of 
Toutcs and locations arc so generalized 
to be of little value to a geologist on the 
ground in the realistic conditions of 
adverse weather or with a dozen of so 
restive students at his or her back. 

British users of the guide will need to 
do a great deal of background reading 
in addition to Anderson and T. R. 
Owen's The Structure of the British 
Isles (Pergamon, 1980) and carry the 
British or Irish Geological Survey 
maps with them in the field. Profes- 
sional and academic geologists will 
find the lack of precision or ofrigorous 
analysis of the exposures exasperating; 
the teacher of pre-sixth form pupils in 
school will be frustrated by the lack of 
precision in placing individual expo- 
sures. Although Professor Anderson’s 
encyclopaedic knowledge of the geolo- 
gy of the British Isles is to be greatly 
admired, it has been too diiutedby the 
demands placed on him by this book. 

It is difficult to sec the book coming 
into serious competition with the accu- 
rate and detailed guides published by 
the Geologists' Association, although 
libraries might find it a useful publica- 
tion for their readers to use as a general 


starling point on which to build a 
geological holiday. Most individuals 
and geological party leaders focus on 
one fuirly limited area for a field 
excursion or training course. To 
Httempt to acquire expertise by means 
of this hook, they must buy informa- 
tion about the whole British Isles 


which they might well not require. 

By striking contrast The volcanic 
Rocks of the Lake District by Frank 
Moseley is a guidebook which caters 
admirably for the requirements of 
advanced level school and beginning 
university students. After a brief intro- 
duction to the Lake District in plate- 
tectonic terms and using modern vol- 
canic analogues such as Mount St 
Helens, the book goes on to illustrate 
and describe the volcanic, intrusive 
and structural features of the Lake 
District which relate to the Lower 
Palaeozoic era and to the Caledonian 
orogeny. This excellent introduction 
leads into 16 separate excursions, 
characterized by accurate grid refer- 
ences, illustrations of the structures, 
fossils, volcanic rocks and sediments to 
be visited, large-scale maps showing 
detailed routes, and sketches of 
topography on which geological lines 
have been imposed. 

Although the photographs are in- 
different (far too dark and lacking 
definition), it is a book that amateur 
geologists and school and university 
teachers who have an interest in Lake 
District geology should certainly buy. 

Anthony Harris 

Anthony Harris is head of the depart - 
ment of geology at the university of 
Liverpool. 
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Desert near DJanet, Algeria. From Quentin Crewe’s In Search of the 
Sahara , published by Michael Joseph at £12.95. 


of the causes and consequences of the 
enormous expansion of centre-pivot 
irrigation schemes in areas like the 
high plains of the United States. Also, 


temporal co-existence of .different 




feW! extremes of mopnfein ranges 1 and 
Dctfanie trenches. / • • " ■ • 

Tho canrihehthlshelf constitutes the 


;tf;y .... . 

- 1 'Mi'Phftkarf OfejarngTaphy of ^ •. 

X C^Wafen .*;.V 
JK. Fv Bowden ; 

§ HofWbodiWiiey, £27-50 
IS0NO 853 126860 


J ' physiographic: diyisiph of 

■ • the ^arih’s suifate fe into dominehis' 
and oceans; :■ life continents 'usually 
kfentiflod with the land arid. the ocean 
Mtfiw with the sea. ButJF one studies 
distribution of the; height? of the 
land and life depihsof tfiejeathis 
distinction become? ■ less obvious,: 
Three-qilartersdf this feud is at heights: 


ths'^tw^fen.'three 


Major transition ipnei ■ exten ding sea- 
wards from die shopping 'for typically 
TOO to 200 kilometres, the shelf lies in 
depths between 100 and 200 metres. 
Beyond it tbp seafloor falls steeply to 
» WPal ’ 'depths. \ of typically! .4,000 
metres, the bobndmy. ' 


life. Itls t 

which : j represents . the more, fun 
cjamcnlol boundary, between the conti 
nenU and-tb< occab. • : . , ' . 

■ !t 5 boundary be. 

tween tht deap ana.cOtet a ( waters, 
which tend tp' bn studied ^.different 
, ,nt; ; ^tspjjs;';The 
— - Wfe ofe , initially way* irtore 
important; -regions Idf landfalls' and’ . 
cfepartpres.,, with.. increased risk of 
CO J listen 
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n book purporting to deal with the use 
and. abuse of aricf lands might usq fully 
have taken a deeper and more reflec- 
tive look -at the discussions about 
desertification which were such a fea- 
ture of the international . conference 
-circuit In the 1970s. 

To criticize a book on the basis of 
what it does not say 1? all too easy. If, 


[It ls clearly. important to kiiow and to 
; understand fee wlnds.waves mid cpr- 
nints and the effects they have on the > 
seafloor; : the cotat , harbour Installa-" 

; Uons aqdoffrhore structures . 1 
1 • Yet Until "recently coastal waters 
were less studied by physical oceanog- " 
'raphers, mainly, one supposes, be- 
- cause tbev n resent more difficult ptob- ; 


insteadj one assesses this volume on 
the basis of wbat it succeeds In cover- 
ing, then it is a book that is full of 
useful information and one that is 
sound, impartial and clear. 

Andrew Goodie 

Andrew Goodie is lecturer in geogra- 
phy at the University of Oxford. He has 
recently been appointed professor of 
rafnpAy. effective from October, 


based on observations, linked and 
interpreted by theoretical considera- 
tions 1 expressed' In relatively simple 
mathematics. •' i . ■■ 

- Although there is necessarily some 
overlap with the general blue water 
texts, the book is basically self-con- 
tained, with clear accounts, of. the 
major pjienqmena, waves, tides and 


he currents are more affected by’ 
: -implicated friction*! forces, the tides, 
bulk ferge, the swell breaks and there 
, ire ■ the » copiplldatlons of freshwater 
:i run off from fee land. And it Is difficult 
• (9 generalize, to interpret observations 


'another. 

Following - a Welcome increase , of 
tig, the past decade, Pro- 


thegapbeiWeeh the. 
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Urban 

links 

The Urban Environment 
by Ian Douglas 
Edward Arnold , £9.95 
ISBN07131 63925 

A book on the urban environment by a 
professor of physical geography might 
be assumed to be restricted la such 
topics as applied geomorphology and 
applied climatology. Certainly such 
matters as landslide hazard, water 
supply and smog are covered, but this 
book ranges very much more widely to 
cover all the direct and even many of 
the indirect effects of urbanization. 

Von Thunen's rings arc here, fol- 
lowed by description of the sources of 
fresh food for Singapore, Port Mores- 
by, Suva, Kuala Lumpur, La Paz, 
Hong Kong, Tokyo and London. In- 
deed, in these sections it is not dear 
what limits have been placed on the 
concept of urbanization and its impact, 
and I found myself doubtful that this 
particular extension of the concept of 
the urban environment is justified. 

None the less, the bulk or the hook is 
concerned with the urban environment 
in a direct sense, with chapters on 
urban climate, the impact of urbaniza- 
tion on hydrology, and a chapter on 
the gcomorphology of the city. Waste 
disposal and water supply arc felly 
covered. A useful chapter discusses 
the role of urban planning in the 
reduction of hazard. 

Professor Douglas makes a deter- 
mined attempt to impose a systems 
-structure on his material, and not only 
the titles but the opening sections of 
most chapters exploit this approach 
well. Thus, chapter six starts encoura- 
gingly with a comparison of urban 
nutrient balance, with very full figures 
for Hong Kong and Sydney, and 
effective detail on the circulation of 
phosphorus. However, data are un- 
available to extend this approach, 
although I presume that the tabulated 
data on phosphorus discharges to Lake 
Erie might be linked back to the inpuls 
which produce them, with a check on 
the feasibility of this in quantitative 
terms. 

A few pages further on and the 
systems concept has been lost sight of, 
with very mundane descriptions of 
lead pollution and acid rain, if we take 
lead pollution as an example, surely 
the concept of inputs and outputs 
could have been developed to discover 
how far known levels of petrdl con- 
sumption in cities can account for the 
levels observed; even a hint that such a 
link might be explored would have 
encouraged the reader to think along 
those lines. 

The book is encyclopaedic in its 
detail. In places there is one example 
in each paragraph; elsewhere we flit 
from town to town with each succes- 
sive sentence. Although these exam- 

E les are weU linked to- the very fell 
ibliography, as 1 have already sug- 

§ estea, too much of the book Is 
lescrlptive and anecdotal, and too 
little use is made of unifying ideas As 
a text it will undoubtedly be useful 
in courses on this topic, now rather 
common as replacemen is for the re- 
gional geography courses of past years. 

The urban environment is not de- 
fined as readily as a region such as 
North American or Australasia, but il 
is a way of studying part of the world 
that has some unifying attribute. 
Whether the result is really much 
better than our much maligned region- 
al courses is hard to soy. It seems t° 
remain unduly descriptive and obses- 
sed with detailed case-studies. It cer- 
tainly suffers from the same uneven- 
ness of information that so under- 
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out the treatment becoming too edec- 


standing, however, will have to go to 
some of the qidny refcreh 
- This book is a sound and thorough 
account of the complicated Dhvsics of 




oceanic domain and an (encouraging 
start to a new series in marine sdehce/. 


Henry thafaock 



of synthesis which will be Intellectually 
tlsfying, * 

While such courses remain fa?nlon- 
i, however, textbooks like these 
«.« Invaluable teaching aids, andthis 
qne is A very good example of tne 
ore. • ' /-••’ .- ’ . - - — • 

Keith Clayton , 

Kfith Clayton is professor of env }’2 , *‘ 
mental sciences at the University of East 
Anglia.’ ' .': v ’ - ' 

The’ proceedings of a , British Geonior* 
phological - Research-' Group Confer- 
ence assigned to revitalize ine concept 
Of ^large-scale", geomorphology have ,. 


. (^amqcik, k:\prof \_ qL\ 
.q/j: thwWversitystf.) 


Pfeii at £ 20 . 00 . ; : 
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Palaeo magnetism: principles and 
applications in geology, 
geophysics and archaeology 
by D.H. Tar ling 

Chapman & Hal I , £25 .00 and £ 1 2.95 
ISBN 04 1 2 23920 5 and 25 1 00 0 
Rock and Mineral Magnetism 
by W. O’Reilly 
Blockie, £19.50 
ISBN 021691460 4 

Palaeomagnetism is the study of the 
magnetism acquired by rocks and 
other natural materials as they are 
formed. This fossil magnetism is ac- 
quired from the ambient geomagnetic 
field. It is a remarkable phenomena 


because 


exception 


radioactivity) it is the only physical 
property unique to the time of forma- 
tion which can be measured and evalu- 
ated at any later time. It is currently 
being applied as a tool to an increasing 
range of problems in geology, physical 
geography, archaeology and geophy- 
sics. 

No general texts on this subject have 
appeared since 1973 and a new book 
embracing developments of tiie past 
decade islong overdue. This volume, 
an expanded and updated version of 
Tarling’s earlier book Principles and 
Applications of Palaeomagnetism pub- 
lished in 1971, provides a complete 
outline of the subject covering the 
origin and properties of the magnet- 
isms observed in natural materials, the 
methods of sampling, measurement 
and analysis, ana the applications of 
the subject to geology, archaeology 
and the study of the Earth's magnetic 
field. 

Magnetism is a vector, that is, it has 
both magnitude and direction, and 
these two properties have been studied 
both together and in isolation. The 
magnitude of tbc ancient geomagnetic 
field is a difficult property to deter- 
mine precisely because it can be readi- 
ly affected both by chemical changes 
and by the methods used to determine 


Moon originally had a liquid iron core 
generating a magnetic field in the same . 
way that the Earth still does today. 
Venus and Mars no longer have signifi- 


cant magnetic fields but We must await 
acquisition of surface materials to 
determine whether they too once pos- 
sMfed One. Both Jupiter and Saturn 
still have large magnetic fields. 

i have two general criticisms. First, 
> many of the diagrams are disappoint- 
ing and the captions often incomplete. 
£ne - Illustrations suffer from being 


source of archaeological artefacts, its 
main application has been in under- 
standing the behaviour of the Earth's 
magnetic field. 

the direction of magnetism is much 
more readily evaluated and has seen 
application in fields covering time- 
scales of hundreds of years, such as ( 
determining the firing dates of kilns, to' 
timescales of hundreds of millions of 
years for tracking the movements of 
continents over the Earth. A useful 
addition to this new volume is a 
summary of our present knowledge of 
extraterrestrial magnetism. The Moon 
now has virtually no magnetic field but 
the lunar samples (which were mostly 
formed between 3,900 and 3,100 mil- 
lion years ago) acquired magnetisms in 
a significant field and suggest that the 


million years sign, ii lime peril id from 
which wc have no ocean crust pre- 
served for study, (lint pnliicuni.ignet- 
ism comes inin its own as the only 
method available for quantifying the 
movements of the continents. And 
here the book barely touches un many 
recent developments. In the geu- 
magnetic summary, the careful studies 
of Egyptian mudbricks which have 
yielded a detailed history of the 
magnetic field in the Nile Valley 
between 0 and 4,000 ac arc displaced 
by examples from elsewhere of poorer 
quality and age control. However, 
these problems of balance arise be- 
cause the subject has grown too larec 
for one person to summarize ade- 
quately. ft means that some parts of 
the book will appeal to the specialist 
and other parts to the general reader. 

Dr Tarhng has himself undertaken 
research work in fields ranging from 
very young archaeological matcrinls to 
very old rocks from many areas, and he 
is better qualified than most workers lo 
write a general text of this kind. The 
book is a brave attempt to cover a 
rapidly-diversifying field and will cer- 
tainly prove a valuable introduction to 
the subject for workers in many disci- 
plines. 

The magnetism in most racks is a 
robust phenomenon. Thirty years of 
study nave shown that it yields a 
remarkably accurate and consistent 
picture of the past geomagnetic field, 
and there has been a minimal incentive 
to analyse its physical causes. Indeed, 
these causes are often very elusive and 
the study of rock and mineral magnet- 
ism has thus remained a rather esoteric 
subject which has done little to fertilize 
the wider study of palaeomagnetism. 
For this reason it is particularly pleas- 


Stopping 
the rot 


Conservation In Perspective 
(second edition) 
edited by A. Warren and 
F. B. Goldsmith 
Wiley, £25.00and£11.50 
ISBN 0471 10321 7 nnd 10381 Q 

The stormy passage of the Wildlife and 
Countryside Bill together with its 
equally controversial aftermath, have 
certainly made conservation a political 
issue. But in the welter of accusation 
and counter-accusation that has 
dominated the press and some 
academic journals recently, the scien- 
tific basis for conservation has sadly 
been missing. This book provides the 
most comprehensive statement on the 
science and philosophy of conserva- 
tion that has appeared in more than a 
decade. 

The book itself is a complete revi- 
sion of Us ten-year old predecessor 
under the same title, edited by the 
same team and written by many of the 
original authors. About qne third of 
the 23 contributors teach in the much 
admired conservation management 
course within the University of Lon- 
don (at University and Wye Colleges): 
the remainder are all distinguished 
researchers in the specialized areas 
about which they write. All have 
brought their material up to date m nn 
admirably clear and concise manner. 
The chapter references alone are 
almost worth the purchase price. 

The book is divided into three 
sections. The first provides the ecolo- 
gical basis both for the philosophy of 
conservation (why we should seek to 

S ect and manage representative 
tats and maintain natural gene 


mg lo wc ;i single rc.idiblc volume 
picsetiiingwhai i\ known ahum miner - 
ill iiiagnctixm in a form ilir.csiiMc to 
workers in u wider range uf discipline 
This i-. a p.irtkul,irlv eloquent and 
well-balanced buck In a mncise ami 
ncally-illustraicd icxt the author re- 
views the magnetic minerals in rocks, 
describes the nature of magnetism al | 
an atomic level and the processes by 
which magnetization takes place. He 
proceeds to give a comprehensive 
assessment of the magnetism (called 
thcrmorcmanciitj which materials ac- 
quire as they cool. Although other 
processes of magnetization arc less 
well understood, the author presents 
an admirable summary of a difficult 
field and concludes hy outlining the 
links hetween the physical ground- 
work that he has described and the 
applications more felly covered in 
lading's book. A discussion uf ihc 
stability fields in which iron minerals, 
and particularly the magnetic ones, 
grow in natural environments could 
nave proved a useful complement to 
the first chanter and made the book 
more directly relevant to geologists 
and geographers who both use incsc 
minerals as cnvironnicniul indicators 
and are increasingly using their magne- 
tic properties. 

However, this very readable, though 
primnrily specialist, text will prove an 


problems. 

John Piper 

John Piper is reader in geophysics at the 
University of Liverpool. 


advisory bodies) must heed the 
pragmatic advice of conservationists. 
The chapters on upland afforestation, 
for example, outlines a good case for 
allocating some areas out of bounds lo 
coniferous afforestation and shows 
how modest additional investment in 
deciduous woodland within softwood 
plantations can have enormous con- 
servation and amenity vajue. The 
Forestry Commission is mindful of 
this, but needs to be pushed further. 
Likewise, the chapter on herb-rich 
meadow management is refreshingly 
authoritative and should be read by 
farmers and conservationists. 

The third section is the weakest, but 
this is mostly because it covers ground 
made famihar because of the current 
controversies. The authors look at the 
history and organization of conserva- 
tion, notably the rise of the voluntary 
movement and the national parks. 
There are also studies of the faulty 
economics of land drainage and of 
conservation In Europe. Though most- 
ly sound, the material is uncoordin- 
ated. Two crucial chapters are missing: 
one should have assessed the state of 
contemporary conservation policies 
and financing; the other should have 
outlined what needs to be done to 
enhance the effectiveness of conserva- 
tion in the future. 

Conservation either as a philosophy 
or as a practical guide is by no means 
secure in this country. Indeed, the 
omens are disturbing. The Nature 
Conservancy Council (NCC) is so 


ts&psment of each 
;e ls thus uneven. 
Teftiaiy^Mdsbzoic 


pools) and its practical application. 
Chapters dealing with the pnneipa 
biotypes (land, marine, Intertidal 
zone, lowland heath, upland moor and 
woodlands) review the main ecological 
processes Involved, explain why parts 
of each of these blotypes deserves to be 
preserved and offer management 
advice. Perhaps the best are those on 
moorland (suggesting that moorland 
burning is unwise unless very carefully 
pontrofled) and the ancient woodland 
(outlining a powerful case for manag- 
ing these woods for their aesthetic and 
conservation interest rather than for 
timber production). ■ 

The second section takes a number, 
of 6 oasdtvation themes fuwch, aa the 
ecological effects of pesticides, upladd 
afforestation, and derelict land restora- 
tion, and shows: how . ecologists ran 


ig.-iytffc ia ' 


sound reasons why resource oevetop- 
ment agencies {inch vidua! fanners, the 
forestry commission, agricultural 


omens are disturbing. The Nature 
Conservancy Council (NCC) is so 
bogged down in scheduling and pro- 
tecting sites of special scientific tnr 
tercst that its much heralded Great 
Britain Nature Conservation Strategy 
■is long delayed. The two Countryside 
Commissions are politically weak in 
the face of the major land develop- 
ment interests and do not coordinate 
strategy, with the NCC. Manpower 
budgets arc constantly being reduced 
in retd terms just at a time when 
conservation could serve the wider 
public interest and provide jobs for 
skilled graduates of tire kinds of 
courses Tor which this book is in- 
tended. The vital relationships be- 
tween official agencies and the vast 
array of voluntary effort require very 
careful nurturing, 

Ip the ten years since the first 
version of this book was written, much 
has changed. At least a third of the 
nation’s most cherished conservation 
habitats have been lost, many of the 
regionally most typical landscapes 
.have changed in character, and a 
disturbing number of plant and animal 
species have become endangered, This 
book tells us informatively why the rot 
should be stopped. Let us hope thaUt 
stimulates an equally Informative 
assessment of how t his can be done. ' 

Timothy O’Riordan , 

Timothy O’Riordan is professor of 
environmental sciences at the Unlyersi- < 
t fof East Angliai > • 


WANDERING CONTINENTS AND SPREADING 
SEA-FLOORS ON AN EXPANDING EARTH 

by L.C- King 

This book, which has boon written by an eminent geologist, examines the 
development of tho earth and promotes the theory of continental drift. Il 
explains drift as a lateral motion which results from radial movement within 
the earth, a mechanism which hitherto has not been appreciated. 
047190156 3 244pp December'83 £15.75 

THE EVOLVING CONTINENTS 2nd Edition 

by fl.F, WIndtsy Department of Geology. University of Leicester 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised, bringing the bibliography up- 
to-date and including all the development a which have taken place since ihe 
publication of the first edition. Anew introductory chapter gives information 
on ihe lima scale and a general guide far reeding the book. There Is also a 
new chapter on the Himalayas to reflect the growing interest In this area. 
0471 903760 approx. 404pp June'84 (cloth) approx. £19.00 

0471903906 epprox.404pp June '04 (paper) approx. £0.25 

THE EARTH AND ITS MOUNTAINS 

by R.A. Lyltlston, institute of Astronomy, University of Cambridge 

In this book tha author presents an alternative theory to the currently held 
view on Iho origin o( the Earth and Its mountains. He shows that analysis of 
the recorded ancient-eclipse data, in terras of the lunar and solar ltdal 
couples, indicates that the whole interior of tha Earth is undergoing steady 
contraction accompanied by intermittent contraction at Ihe surface, 
producing eras of mounts in-building. 

0471 10530 9 230pp October'82 £16.30 

OROGENY 

by A. Mlyashiro. Department of Geological Sciences, State University of 
New York. Albany. USA: K. Aki, MIT. Cambridge. Massachusetts. USA 
and A.M. Celal Sengtir, ITU Meden Fakuhesi. Istanbul. Turkey 

This book provides an introduction to the theories of orogeny, which have 
long bBena major area of geological study and the theme central to the origin 
of continents and island arcs. 

Texts in Earth Sciences Series 

0471 10376 4 254pp November’82 (cloth) £19.95 

0471 103772 254pp Novembar'B2 (paper) £8.86 

For further information please write to the Textbook Manager ■ Inspection capias oi 
certain books available. 


— New from Ann Arbor Science — 

ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION 
AND CONTROL 

Second Edition 

P Aarne Veslllnd and J Jeffrey Peirce 

Department of Civil and Environmental Engineering, Duke University, 

North Carolina, USA 

The objective of this book la to package Ihe more Important aspects of 
environmental engineering technology In an organised manner and present 
this mainly technical material to a non-engineering audience. It does not try 
to impress non-teohnlca) readers with the rigours and coroplexHIes of 
pollution control technology, but does make the language and ideas of 
environmental engineering more understandable. 

Softcover 420pages 234 x 150mm 

Illustrated 0250400196 1903 E19.B0 


420pegea 

0250400196 


inspection copies are available from Butterwortha. 

Further Information on all Ann Arbor Science environmental science titles is 
also available from Butterworths. 

P n Butterworths 

1 — 11— | Borough Green, Sevenoaks, Kent TNI 5 8PH 


Nature Through Tropical Windows 

ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 
Illustrations by Dana Gardner 

For 40 years ornithologist Alexander Skutch has lived in the 
tropical forests of Costa Rica, observing the natural history of 
his environment. His last book, A Ndfri raffs/ oh a Tropical 
Farm (California, 1980), earned him the John Burroughs 
Medal, the highest award for American nature writing. His 
new book makes an Important contribution to the growing . 
literature on tropical biology - providing intimate studies of 
animal behaviour ' and plant life (including some elusive 
woodland species), and developing a philosophy of nature and 
ecology, based on' bis observations. ; There is much original 
material on binds and . their nesting behaviour, on the 
: flowering and seed dispersal of Weak* the ecological 
succession of trees and -die slow regeneration of the tropical 
rainforest.-. . . ' 

£15.35 Hardback 329 pp.., 43 Halftones 0 520 04745 1 . 

UNIVERSITY OF Qlifomid PRESS 

r fgfi^MktoghMn' Palace Road London SW1W 9SD- 
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LIVEN POOL 

Profenor J. D. Panoni, £6. $00 liom 
Lcvcrhulmc Coitunooweallh/USA 
Visiting Fellnvnhipi Scheme (fel- 
lowliip for Dr A. G. WiUiamwn): Mr 
G. B. DJihop, £1.907 ham EEC (joint 
uudy programme, Liverpoct/Ttuace. 
in nuclear engineering); Pmfeuor A. 
M Brcckenridge, t I3.1V6 from Roche 
Pioducu Ltd (clinical pharmacology of 
novel hypcriemivc agents); Dr M. 
L'E Orme. £12. (Mi from Organon 
Scientific Deiclupmcni Oroup (studies 
of deMigesiKl). 

KXETm 

Posigradiute Medical School; Dr V. E. 
Dwcrry haute, Dr R. K. Jacoby. Dr G. 
If. Hull and Professor D. Mattingly. 
(24.54A from Ihc MediraJ Research 
Council: C9.VJ3 from the WcEJcume 
Trust: and £19.6$ 4 from the North roll 
Devon Medical Foundation, for gene- 
tic and immunological research into 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

IIMIST 

Dr R. W. Davies. £28.058 from MRC 
(tpecial training fellowship in rccom- 
binanr DNA technology): Dr C. A. 
McAuKffe. £I.S0rj from Cancer Che- 
motherapy Department at Christie 
Hospital (pharmacokinetics of plati- 
num antitumour drugs); Professor J. 
Oaisldeand Dr I). E. Brown, £52,638 


El 




from SERC (teaching company prog- 
ramme with Satec l.ld); Dr M. C. 
rhippi.X 20.000 from ACHA (masonry 
research); Professor D. AipInnJI. 


Johnson . £120.000 from EEC (ex- 
perimental assembly of Eurolra soft- 
vrate); Dr J. V. Ptckstone, £31,451 
fnim Weltcomc Trust (medical history 
in Manchester region); Dr J. V. Picfc- 
rtone. £36,844 from Wellcome Trust 
(dovclupment of orthopaedics); Dr D. 
knights. £25.000 from EOC (sex discri- 
mination in recruitment process); Dr 
» C. M. Leech mid Dr N. R. Chiikura, 
£23,250 from SERC (glass resin ter- 
minations on syndic tic ropes utilized to 
support bath dynamic ana static loads); 
Dr A. J. Yule, £37,468 from United 
States Array (pulsed spray structure 
and atomization techniques); Profes- 
sor P. A. Payne, £23,8011 from SERC 
(on-Jfnc measurement of extruded 
plank hose using ultra sound); Profes- 
sor M. S, Beck, £20.550 from Standard 
Telecommunications Ltd (measure- 
ment and recognition Rems using li- 
quid crystal integrated components); 
Professor M. S. Beck, Professor G. F. 
c Khkbright and Dr R. W. Davies, 

- £92,512 from SERC (automation of 
DNA sequencing). 



Honorary 

degrees 

STRATHCLYDE 

LLDi Lord MacLehosc of Beoch, 

C mor and commander-in-chief of 
zkong from 197] to 1982; Profes- 
sor Sir Robert Grieve, chairman of 
Highlands and Islands Development 
Board; Mr Robin Dulhie, chairman of 
Scottish Development Agency since 
1979; James S. MacGregor, chairman 
of Honeywell Ltd since 1981 and 
managing director since 1971 of Hon- 
eywell Control Systems Ltd. 

DSC: Dr Blodwen Lloyd BlnrtS, head 
of biology at Royal College of Science 
and Technology (now Strathclyde Uni- 
versity) from 1946 to 1962; Professor 
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Unmistakable ambience: Duncan Grant’s studio at Charleston. From The Omega 

If/ L-r 1/111 a- 1/1 IA - /I A* •« 1 II l.l . ... _ _ fl 


Workshops 1913 to 1919 , a Crafts Council exhibition on show at 12 Waterloo Place. 
Lower Regent Street, SW1 until March 18. A complementary exhibition, Omega: 
Alliance and Enmity , will be showing at the Anthony d’Offay Gallery until March 6. 


Appointments s 

Professor John Rorfce, head of the ^ 
department of mechanical engineering nl “ 
at He riot- Walt Unlveraily, Edinburgh, ijnl 

has been appointed vkc -print ip a I of __ 
the unlvenKjT K 

HE RIOT-WATT GDI 

Lcrtunhfps: J. G. Sh a weross (build- DI/ 


ins); R. Stocks (building); Dr E. 
Abraham (physics). 

Professor J. D. E Bey non, professor 
and head of the department of electro- 
nic and electrical engineering at the 
University of Surrey, has been 
appointed as pro vice chancellor of the 
university. 

EDINBURGH/CENTRE of CANA- 
DIAN STUDIES 


Director; Dr Ged Marlin (from Octo- 
ber 1984). 

Visiting professor: Douglas G. Loch- 
head (from Mount Allison University). 
Lectureship: Mr Stephen J. Hornsby. 

BUCKINGHAM 

Lectureships: Nigel S. Price , Sandra L. 
Williams, Barry Hough and Slcpheri 
D. Sutton (all law). 


■ l/i i/ivuwvii uiuvu uttu i j , iit.au 

of biology at Royal College of Science 
and Technology (now Strathclyde Uni- 
versity) from 1946 to 1962; Professor 
Robert S. Silver, James Watt Professor 
of mechanical engineering at Olasgow 
University from 1967 to 1979. 

DLItt: Professor Norman Gash, profes- 
sor of history at St Andrews University 
from 1955 to 1980; Jeremy Isaacs, chief 
executive of Channel Four and mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of John 
Logie Baird Centre for Research In 
Television and Film at Strathclyde. 
ST ANDREWSDSc: Professor Harold 
G. Callan, formerly Kennedy profes- 
sor of natural history at St Andrews; 
Professor Brian A. Garish, professor 
of historical theology at University of 
Chicago. 

DMus: Mr Richard Lewis, opera 
singer. 

DLItt: Professor Dr Herbert Pilch, 
professor of English at the University 
of Freiburg; Dr Pierre Scghcrc, French 
poet, art critic and film-maker. 

LLD: Mr Jack Nicklaus. professional 
golfer and British Open champion at St 
Andrews; Sir Patrick Nnlrno, Master of 
St Catherine's College, Oxford and 
chancellor of Essex University. 

The following have been elected to the 
fellowship oT Imperial College; Mr 
Sumanlrao Moolgaokar, chairman of 
Tata Engineering and Locomotive 
Company, Bombay; Sir Give Sinclair, 
Sinclair Research Ltd; Emeritus Pro- 
fessor A. W. Skcmplon, FRS, senior 
research fellow, department of civil 
engineering; Professor Sir Richard 
Southwood, FRS, Linacre Professor of 
Zoology and fellow of Merlon College, 
Oxford, also chairman of the Royal 
Commission on environmental pollu- 
tion; Dr Hcinreich P. K. Uraprung, 
president of the Swiss Federal Institute 
of Technology. Mr Geoffrey W. D. 
Cunningham lias been elected to an 
honorary associateship at the college; 
Mr Cunningham was formerly depart- 
mental superintendent of the depart- 
ment of aeronautics. 


The Nuffield Foundation has 
announccdeight special one year scien- 
cc fellowships, designed to enable 
young lecturers in science and a poked 
science departments to devote them- 
selves full-time to research f 0 , one 
year; ne 

Dr J. P. Plan (Oxford - role ol gravity 
in mountain building); Dr I. R Booth 
(Aberdeen - bioenergetics and cell 
membrane transport ); Dr M. G Cot- 
lam (Essex - optical and surface prop- 

Dr s - J - Fer K 

(Birmingham - electron transport and 
ATP synthesis); Dr N. JAbhou 
(lungs, London - fluid micro- 
environment of brain); Dr S. Richard- 
son (Imperial College - computer 
simulation of injection moulding); Dr 

T. J. Nicholls I Bristol - physiology of 
seasonal breeding In birdVmamnulsl 
Dr M. B. Oreen (Queen Mary - 
quantum gravity. 

In addition, Ihc Foundation has made 
27 awards to newly appointed science 
lecturers to help with me early stages ol 
independent research careers: 

Dr R. S. MacKey (Warwick - applied 
mathematics); Dr D. J. Nun (Oifnrd- 
psychialry); Dr A. Mills (chemistry - 

U. Coll. Swansea); Dr D. G. ElUman 
(Nottingham - mechanical engineer- 
ing); Mr C. J. Howe (Cambridge - 
biochemistry); Dr S. D. M. Brown 
(biochemistry - St Maty's Hospital 
Medical School); DrS. Conway Morns 
(earth sciences- Cambridge ); Dr N. 11 . 


ders (biology - YorkJ; Dr M. A. 
Carpenter (earth sciences - Cam- 
bridge); Dr A. Greer (metallurgy and 
materials - (Cambridge); Dr O. T. 
Houlsby (engineering science - Ox- 
ford); Dr O. D. Harklss (veterinary 
pathology - Edinburgh); Dr S. C. Fry 
(botany - Edinburgh): Dr A. M. 
Davies (anatomy -St George's Hospit- 
al Medical School); Dr A. C. Stewart 


K -Tyne); DrS. M. Bunt (anatomy- 
lee); Dr L. R, Harris (physiology 
- U. Coil. Cardiff); Dr H. Griffiths 
(plant biology - Newcastle); Dr I. 


Powls (chemistry- Nottingham): DrT. 
Gallagher (chemistry - Bath); Dr B. 
Hayden (chemistry - Bath); Dr N. R. 
Franks (biological sciences - Bath); Dr 
P. Embrechts (mathematics - Imperial 
College); DrN. J. Maitland (pathology 


- Bristol); Dr I. S. Hunter (genetics - 
Glasgow). 
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Open 
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viewing 


1U0 PhUotopMcsl Problem. Body and Soul 
(A3I3: proa U 

IMS DecfaUm-malditg in Britain. Undemanding 
Dcdsbm-mnkiiu: Tbe Falldandi Crisis (1)209; 
prog I). 

1420 Third World Studies. Image! of the Third 
World (U2M; prog 7) 

1448* ModomAit and Modernism. Courbet: Frond* 
Preset™ (AJI3; prog I). 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

U8* Science Foundation Coarse, larrorfunlon to 
, Slot (SI 61; prog t). 

7-18* Technology Foundation Course. Dome Sweet 


Saturday February 18 

BBC1 

8.80 Discovering Physics: The Message of Starlight 

ISITt: prog, 1). 

MB Graphs, Networks and Design: Wbu it Com- 
bi rmorira? (TM361; prog 1J. 

7.10 OttenographyJGnbig to Sea (S3J4; prog l). 


Homo CnDljptog I). 

788* 17th Century England. Women: Part 1 (A203; 
prog l). 

23.20* Aria Fou mlatton Course. Studying tho Am 
(A10I; pro* I). 

33A0* Social rarduriofy. Rcaearchini Psycbosexusl 
. Identity (D305; prog 1). 


Earine ei lng Pnxluci Design. Take n Seat 

Biochemistry and Mofccnln Otology. 
HsanoglaMn (5322; prog I). 

Stream, Composition and Evolution. The 


Sunday February 19 


1038 Man'* Religloui Quest. Pilgrim age (AD 208; 

11 M KorLc of Modernism in Mdiic. Vienna: 
Stripping the Facade (A308; prog 2). 

1 128 Health Choice!. Tell me when it nnrt* (P921; 

11 AO ?TieWfectJYo Manager. The Deep End (P670; 

13.18 Snlrli' ChemUlry. From Petroleum to 
PoiveihjrlCD* (S246; prog I). 

12- 40 ShakeipeaiB. Henry IV paiu I and 2: Work- 

■hop 1 (AJfil; prog 1). 

13.08 Ig g^ua ge Devdopment, Talking to Children 

13- 30 idathi Models and Methods. Population Mod- 

•28 Modem Art and Modem lam. Flatnem A 
Roundneu: Charles Harrison (A3I J-.prog 2). 
7.18 PenotiaUiy and Lcamtna. Scientific 
Approach*! to Personal hy (E201; mob 2). 
7JB* The Pre-School Child. You Tell Ul (P9J2; 


11.88 The Pint Yean of Life. CUshl(P9ll: prog 4). 
BBC2 

8.0S* Tbe Enlightenment. Freedom and Plenty: 
England through Foreign eyes 1725-1790 


England throug 


0.30* Man's Religloui Quest. Pilgrimage (AD208; 

Mi* E^neorlng Product Design- Tkke a Scat 

720 Aril iWf&llon Course. Uses and Abuses o< 
Argument on TelevUlim: t (A101; prog 2). 
7.48' Snrftee and Sedimentary Processes. Geoph- 
yslcal Techniques (S333; prog 3). 

17.10 The Changing eaperionce of women. Women 

S ikhm: Part 2 (1)221; prog IB). 

hablnty and Statistic*. Chance (M24S;prog 

23.88* l^lrd World Studies. Images of the Third 
.. World (U204; prog 7) 


_ World (U2M; prog 7) 
RAMOS (VHn 
•38* Open Forum - 2. Slut 


Techaoiogy Foundation Course. Domo Is what 
you Bubeti (TlOli prog J). 

Probability and Stalliikj. Chuue |M245:prog 

world PoUtia. pmsdion Is The -Meeting 
(D233; prog 1). 

Greece. Lind end Sen (A292; prog |). 

Alla Foundation Course, Why Inierdlsetplln- 

ary studies? (A1Q1) proRl)- 1 i 

Society. Fitting, the Pattern 
(MSDT242; prog 2). 

Ethnic Mhwrtttai anil Community RrtatloM. 
To Bedford bom Buuot l. Sola tn England 
(E354; proa J).. 

wWIar • QAure . Co nrtructfag Clirbunas 
NulonWtde (U203t_motl). . ■ •' 

Complex Analysis. TbeEsHHofl-DctlBDellill- 
ilmti (M332:). 

IniiDouctlOfl |6 Calculm, Symbols and Equa- ' 
lioha (M5283; prog I). 

OeoliHW.. Jaafas HiHofi.. Geologist (8236; 

. Otaan and ConMct. Images ot Cities 


Food Production Syslema. Monitor leg world 
Food Product too (T273; ptog I) 

SurfiM and Sedimentary Proccaso*. Geoph- 
ysical TechniqUB* (S335; prng 3) 

DevelagiiDcnt. Coinparing Cultures 

^Sw^Ttople and Adminlstratlan. Tho 
MP s Surgery (D336; prog 1), 

Control of . Technology. Time, Money and 


RADIO 4 (VHF) 

7,08 Reading Development. Sounds and Letters 
(PE231; prog 1). 

7.28 CcmteinjwaryfHuea In Education. Tbo Uses 
of Learning (E200; prog 1). 

Monday February 20 


poChteg^Espnkaceqf Women. Women 

• ^)H|.Wfl j ai ; nrog lA). ' 
rOtoteapowy Irina. Us &i»«jofi..IU(hard 

Hoggaii - A MeiUireu Uft) (EJC0; proa I). 

• Itlrwhicilon ^r Pare Maths. Mips (MaUj 
.Ft*l . -.\ 


Technology (T36L; prog I): 

Tho Nalurc of Chembtre. Stereoehamlury:. 
Rioga In 3 DlmeRrions (SjM; prog 3). 

□Moay. Brain and Behaviour, introduction 
(SD2»; prog I] . . 

I mages and IrtornmtJoq. Your own antics 
laboratory fSTWi; prog 1). . 

Evolution. Sped os and Evolution (SJM; prog 

Management Issues In Post-Compulsory 
E ^f. c vSJ;.? 0V0n, T another year 
really? (E324; prog 1), 

, An Iniaoductioa to fmartAolosy. lit a manor of 
opinion fDS262i proa 1). 

. Sdnw* Foundation Counn. Measuring the 
Rwih and the Moon (5101; nob 2L -s. 

D»«'«d£ 

Memilai (0192) (mi 3). - 

!^h Cojma, Symbols and Equa- 

rims (Miqf; ptog t). -. ,-v,: 

S gqumrTlKoty and Aiohrie Structure. The: 
perinufittal Foundwlom (SM331; prog IV, - 
■ F '“% wd, Plenty: 


630* Ocean 

688* Mathit^odaiiM Cnu/M. Symbols and Equa- 
tlonijMlOl; prog l)T 

7 JO* The Earth: Structure Composition A Evolu- 
tion. Tho Origin of the Earth (8237; prog 1). 

748* Technology Foundation Couri*. Dome Is wfatl 
you m ska It (T101; prog 3), 

17.10* CoMfltnporary bsua in Education. Richard 
Hoggart - A Meiaurcd LUd (E200; prog I), 

28*30 The 19lh Century Novel and Its Lepcy. 
Mansfield Park; InwovemeiH (A312; prog I). 

2388* DecUon-mikloi ui BrillM uodertianwn| 
deriiloo making: The Falkland! Crids (D208; - 

00-30 (otouraeotiiionilniroctueitoaioInimimeniB- 

radio a^^ 1, pr0 ^ • 

8JI Arts Fouodatlon Churse. -Why we should 
'. . reaioh writ (A 101; progj),- ■ . ■ 


re P^hoJogy. Defining the field 


y. Going to Sea 


Uwogl). 
and Equa- 


788* 1 ec tuiology Founaa lion Course. Dooto Is wtiai 
you mpkolt (THU; prog J), 

17.10* CoMfltnportry Issue* in Education. Richard 
Hoggait - A Meiaurcd LUd (E200; proa 1), 


: . WormhopC^trofor Soclal HlRlory f 

. PATRIOTISM: lOEOlOfiY AND MYTH IN THE MAKING OF 
- . - ENGLISH NATIONAL IDENTITY 

V V 

' 0m 6» Eltzsfcilh Ikwtg ( • ‘ 7; 

Z***^^ K 2* ' n Mlchfla A#»; Rodrfey Hlttoni, W^« th« ' 
fnflM8h75 QlHi8^h8f kp, tn* Encash Revolution and pttibten; linda Colley 1 ,': 
Oatyfeeii, Blacka tnjilh fifntuiy artiNlooia 


*3(30 . Mao’^fWj^ta Quert.TT)*^ Student of Rrii- 

i • 3M0* .^SmotogT ^oSSidon Coursa: borne Swaet ; 
..^.rfo^nppgj,,-:;;. ** 

., RM0,- ^lik. Edueatko for Uncertainty (U201; prog 

■ Tuesday February 21 , 

bB03 ’• !• , ■ 

r ■ W8 Modwn Art and Modernism. AnW Technt. 

Clflan (A315; prog 3), . 

Poudam Is The, Meeting' 

Fwra'aad Fuhcljpn. Infect DJvertilly 
prog 2). 

. raw science Foundriloc Course. • Motion: News 

^48* r^ ( phyip P T^e ifeatage of Surilght 

„ • (8271; prog I)., • • 

• 3W0*. Menagencei Issues la foK-Coropuliory 
•• Whw '* y«w 

2340* l^lcdoo ipC&Jui. Symhots and Eqn*. 

- : MJT v8u ( 0 


€48‘ Open Forum - 2. Student Information Prog- 
ramme. 

23 JO Education for Adults, [prog tide to be 
announced) (E335; proa 3). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23-60* Contemporarylssuea bi Education. The User 
of Learning (E200; prog 1). 

Thursday February 23 

BBC2 

8.08* Introdurtkm to Pure Melhs. Maps (M203; 

8.30* fnununenudon . Introduction to fmtruoienu- 
rioa (T291;nrog I). 

8JW* Evolution. Species and Evolution (S364; prog 

M0* Social Sdencca Foundation Course. Levels of 
. Meaning (D10J-. prog 3). 

7A8* Oriphj, Neworlii and Drdgn. What Is Cotn- 
btnatoriea? (TM361; prog I). 


HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
LINKS UK-USA 


22.30* Biology: Form and Function. Insert Diversity 
(S202; prog 2). , , , 

2389* An Introdurtioa to Ptychology. It se matter ot 
opinion (DS262; prog 1). 

BBC1 

12.08 Maths Special - Cockrof! Report. 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

23.20* Modern An and Modernism. Plainest * 
Roundneu: Chariea Harrison (A3 IS: prog 2). 

23A0 Sdence Foundation Co uric. Navipllng the 
Earth (SI01; prog 2) 

RAWO 4 (VHn „ . M . 

2880 Maths Foundailoa Course. Foundation Mathi 
I (M101; prog 1). . . , 

2380* Reading Dcvelopnieat. Sounds and Letter* 
(PE23I; prdg I). 


Friday February 24 


685* Maths Models and Methods. Population Mod- 
el ling (MST204: prog 3). 

680* Oognlilve Piychology. Defining the RrM 
[D303; prog 7). 

888* Images and Information. Your own optics 
laboratory (ST29I ; proa l). _ 

7.20* Organic Chemistry. From Petroleum to 

788* l^w^Bi^uncf Eetwslour. Introdualoo 

1780 iveekertfoutllwk - 3. 

RADIO 3 (VHP) _ 


Min^'SellxIoua Queit. The Student ol Rell- 

888* ^ha !SdlghimSro* SeltUng and Patronage 

2388* {toraonii’lty 8 ^and Learning- 8dentiflc 
Approaches to PerwmnHiy fE20l, prog 2). 


•repealed programme* 


BRITISH COUNCIL AJI 

AND FULBRIGHT AWARDS > 

In order to Inoreaae Amerloart/Britlah mutual understanding, a 
^rther, number of grante will be maeje towards the travel and 
subsistence expenses of approved collaborative prolaeta. 

• : p ^™ L r * n . M wil be Shown to proposals Involving Institutions 
. which nave not hitherto been heavily Involved In exchanges and 
which emphasise movements by younger academic staff. " 
i Pr JS!t*X Council swards will be given to propoeals for 

■ ?W°. n ^ " n ^ In the humanities and socH sciences whilst 

Fulb right grants will be for head-for-heed exchanges lasting an 


:l - I •• 
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Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
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copy deadlines: 
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week of publication 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for the following posts. 

University Lecturer/University Assistant 
Lecturer in Mechanics 

Applicants may have experience In any branch of solid mech- 
anics, but preference will be given to candidates whose knowl- 
edge and experience equip them to teach In the field of 
engineering dynamics and vibrations. There are good facilities 
for research In many different flelds, including blo-meohanlca. 
This post may be filled Immediately. 

University Lecturer/University Assistant 
Lecturer In Industrial Sociology 

Applicants should have a specialist Interest In one or more ot the 
following flelds; Industrial sociology, organisational behaviour, 
Industrial relations. Applications from candidates with an Interest 
In the Impact of new technology on work and society would be 
particularly welcome. It Is hoped to fill this post on 1 0ctober or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

Appointments will be made at University Lecturer or University 
Assistant Lecturer level depending on age end experience of the 
persons concerned. The pensionable soale of stipends, for Leo- 


UNIVER8ITY OF LONDON 

UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE AND SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS COUNCIL 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS DEPARTMENT 

APPOINTMENT OF HEAD 
OF RESEARCH SECTION 

Applications are Invited from graduates, preferably with degree 
level qualifications in educational research and measurement 
and with previous experience In research In the context of GCE 
examinations for the above post. 

Duties win include the management of the Research Section (7+ 
staff), the Initiation, supervision and carrying out of research 
Investigations and preparation of reports, mainly In Ihe field of 
GCE examinations and the new 16+ examination system, and 
preparing and presenting papers at meetings inside and oulslde 
the School Examinations Department. 

Appointment will be within Grade III of the National Structure for 
University Administration Staff; salary on appointment will be at a 
point on the scale £13,615 to £16,925 per annum pluB £1 ,160 
London Allowance. Six weeks holiday plus public holidays and 
privilege days; membership ot the Universities Superannuation 
Soheme. 

Further particulars, together with Information concerning 
applications, may be obtained from the Assistant Personnel 
Offloer (SED), Stewart House, 32 Russell Square, London 
WC1 B 5DN. Telephone: 01 -636 8000 ext 4564. 

Closing date: 1 0 March 1904. 


turers and Assistant Lecturers not ordinarily resident In College, 
are: University Lecturer - £9,676 a year rising by eleven annual 
Increments to £1 5,085. University Assistant Lecturer - £7,630 a 


year rising by four annual Increments to £9,425. There la no 
grade of Senior Lecturer. 

Design Engineer 

Appllcante for this appointment should have recant experience In 
meohanlcal engineering design. The post mainly involves 
providing a consultancy service to staff and student* of the 
Engineering Department, eupportlng the development of re- 
search equipment, assisting undergraduate projects and design 
leaohlng. Tne post Involves regular dose contact with staff and 
students but ooea not normally Involve lecturing duties. It is 
hoped to fill this post on 1 September 1884 or as soon aa 
possible thereafter. The pensionable scale of stipends la £9,805 
a year rising by nine annual Increments to £14,126. 

Further Information and application forma lor all poats may 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Faculty Board of 
Engineering, Department of Engineering, Trumplngton 
Street, Cambridge CB2 1PZ, to whom completed applica- 
tions should be eent to reaeh him by 5 March, 1964. Any 
correspondence should make clear to which poet It refers. 

(14184) 


University of Essex 

Deportment of Blnctrtcel 
Bnaineering Science 

READERSHIP/SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP AND 
LECTURESHIPS IN 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Applications *re Jnrlf d. for 
ana poet nt Rondor/Hanlor Lec- 
turer end »wo poitB at 
level, for eppo ntmont form 1 Oc- 
tober 1BB4. Salary Mtfea (aubjMt 
to April rovTowh Raadgr/aaitior 
Lecturer £18,818 - *18.985 PJ» 
and Lecturer £7,190 — £14,198 


The University of the 
South Pacific 
Suva, Ftfi 

LECTURER IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
STUDIES 


HEWOT-WATT 

UNIVERSITY 

Deportment of Chemlftry 


University of Lancaster 
Department of Computing 




The successful candidates will 
be a* petted to to end 

Initiate reSonrch Tn Biair Held and 

ss.Kfa.ft ssffl!rsiss.TS 

Department. 


Tho present poet le tenable Jor 
a period of 3ne year. The ealery 
wfil be In tne range C7.1p_q.Jp 
£ 8 , 080 . according to cepertence. 
Appllpeate should not be more 
than 98 years of age. 


year. The eatery 
range CT.ieO to 




4 tewh 


jaWer rtty of Edinburgh 

v PBrtmept Of Bnallarf Literature 


University of Oxford 
Brasenoee College Oxford 


University of Cambridge 

Board at EKtre-MurAi atudlee 
Applications Invited tar the 
noet o> 


domestic bursar 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


Clqelng ggb«w:> 8 * 9 


The University of Botswana 

VICE 

CHANCELLOR 

AppHoaUons and nominations are Invited for the position of Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Botswana. 

The Uni/entlty of Botswana waa established In July, 1 982 and ourrartily 
has an enrolment of apprendmetaN 1,400 students (Including 180 pre- 
entry science oourse students) In Ihe Faculties of Education, Human- 
ities, The Bodal Sciences and Sdence. 

The Vice Chancellor la the Academic and Administrative Head of The 
University subject to the general control of tho Counci on mailers ol 
policy. Aa Chief Executive Officer of tin University, he Ib responsJblalo 
the Council for maintaining and promoting the rapulatkHvafflcianoy and 



AppBoanls should have a distinguished reoord In tertiary education, 
substantial experience In educational administration at Mgn level, dem- 
onstrated qualities of leadership and management abUly and a commit- 
ment k> Ihe needs of advanced educations developing countries. 

It Is expected that Ih a appointee will aseum a duties by ml 4-1 884. 

The Chancellor of (he University of Botswana reserves Ihe right to 
appoint by Invitation upon such terms end conditions as may be Deter- 
mined by him. 

Basin salary: P21.012 (fixed). 

Benefits and allowances Include medical eld plan, personal aoddsnt 
and life Insurance, assistance towards University education of depen- 
dant children and spouse, motor oar allowance, education allowance. 
Contract addition of 30% of basic salary and grab Ity payable to staff on 
expatriate terms of service. 

Vtee-ChanceBoria accommodation available for which rent Is payable. 
AppllcailonB/nomlnatlora dose on 31st March 1984. 

The University ol Botswana wH be pleased to hear from men and 
women who may wish to be oanddalea for the position of Vkw Chancel- 
lor or who wish to singes! names of people whom ilia University might 
consider. Please write In confidant to; The Registrar, University of 
Botswana, Private Bag 0022, Gaborone, Botswana, Southern Africa, 

(14218) 


Queen Margaret College hjSH 

EDINBURGH 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF PHYSIOTHERAPY 

Applksattona are Invited from suitably qualified graduate Phys- 
kmeraplsta for the above post which becomes vacant on 1 
September 1 9Q4 upon the retirement of the present Incumbent 
The person appointed will be expected to lead a team of 
Physiotherapist In Uib development and implementation of a 
degree course In Physiotherapy and to develop research and 
professional advancement programmes within ihe 
Department. 

Salary: £15,624 (under review). 


Ext. 264. 

Closing date for applications: 2Blh February, 18B4. 


University of Glasgow 







University of Kent 
Canterbury 

Faculty or Social Balances 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Application* are Jnylled for e 
three year temporary leotureeJilpi- 
In Accom^Un^lo commence on let- 
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Universitie s 

continued 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
Lm, Papua New Guinea 
Th« Unfvsratty wtahea to nil the fbllowtno vacancies: 

DEPARTMENT OP LANGUAGE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CHAIR OP LANGUAGE AND SOCIAL 8CIENCE 
TtttlMvmSy InvHflB apnacallom lorltw noal ol Proheeor and Head cl tha Department 
of Language and Social Bdenca. TM Oapartmanl ofiora EBP couraaa tor a! the 
pratoadonal departments ol the IMwraly: Accountancy. Buxines* and Carom 
Studlaa, CM I, Cammuntoatton, Eleditoal and Mechanical Engineering, Ftsharfes 
8dance,Fdrea(ry, Surveying and Land Studtoe. A number of these courses an taught 
JoMjTwi proteeaiDMJ department. 

Amal nundwofoounaaon IhaaoeiBlaftocu ortochnologyofl adamlopIngaocMy 
an atoo offered. 


TIm pupoaea ollanguago teacNnoln Ma Unhwifty an lo aaatatnoiwHdiveapaaken 
to booomo affictani students of technology In EngSsh and. In Uie War yaara,lonipane 
tTOfCwwmrtcm^^MhMl^ require a* nevrfy-qualifled professionals. Couraaa are 

Appsoanla ahoukl haw a Idgiw degree In uptod Bngtirtea, substantial research 
e*p«l#wa to lha Raid ol leoond language foaming and teaching, ton Bihar with 
mirtttittr* ttUt*. trctodie tha ak*y to matauln a good Wtttong retodonjhlp whh 
tedaputmonts which art smvtead. An attilty to pravfctoeflecdve leaderchip In tfw 
DwutmmTa research actMtfas to also nought 

A research liHereu In ono, or more, oritio fosowhg wmdd be highly relevant: 
paydudiigutoUce; laamtog theory; the reeding a Mia 

Coitn>ct» (THtwatato) are for 3 yean. although secondment tor ■ shorter period 
wxM be considered lor a aufiabto appScanl. 

DEPARTMENT OP ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS STUDIES 



ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 

The supowaft 1 ! applicant wl l ofay a major rale In IN ecedamTa teadanMp of the 
DjpMtoiert’B admkifstrMton. fill protosstonal quail llcaflon In Acoounthqj, Bustoses 
AdntoWraSon, or Management required aawaU n extensive teaching andprofau tonal 

LECTURER/SENIOn LECTURERS (ACCOUNTING) 

LECTURER/BENIOR LECTURER (ECONOMICS) 

LECTURER SI8ENK3R LECTURERS (COMPUTER STUDIES) 
TNauce^ i pgtoyte wO| be required to lecture In Qomputer Progfammtoa, 

caSL « 

PniHCWAUSENIOn TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR 

* ndbaa m,n * w «* ■ PwffiSlonal 

MPARTM? M 15 F chemical TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURER - FOOD TECHNOLOGY 

CHIEF CHEMIST/ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 





LECTURER 

Applications are knitted lor a new port 
ol Lecturer In lite Department of 
Chemical Engineering. The person 
appointed wfll be expected to lecture 
to undergraduate students on both tin 
three and tour year courses and to 
postgraduates. The successful candi- 
date wll {oin a group of staff carrying 
out research on tha rheology of aua- 
penstono of fine particles aid the pro- 
cessing of non Newtonian ITufds and 
previous experience should be such 
as to enable him/her rapkfly to mate a 
contribution to the work of the team. 
Valuable links with Industrial Arms 
have already been established and 
he new member of staff wtl be ex- 
peoted to help In their future 
development. 

The appointment, which will com- 
mence from the sooneet data that can 
be arranged, will be on the Male 
£7,189- £14, 125 per annum, together 
wtth US3/USDPS benefits. 

Informal enquiries and discussions 
will be welcomed by the Head of the 
Department, Protestor J. P. 
Rwnardeon, but further particulars 
and application forme (2 ooplea) 
muat be obtained from the Person- 
nel Office, University College of 
Swansea, Singleton Park, 
Swansea, 8A2 9PP, to which offloa 
thjj ahoukl be returned by Friday, 6 

(KIM) 

The Queen’s University 
Belfast 

Department or Civil Enfllnaertng 


LECTURESHIP 


laohumhl] 



fflHoed In the study or gatitax- 
tllM, ralnforeed earth end soft 
■ bankground In one or 


more or these reaeeroh arena 
would be advantageous. 

Salary saMa £7,191 - £14.187 


^.Further particulars may be ob- 
&!"T c U ro S5 tI,e . Personnel Of- 

SB® SBK» ari.’! 

IKRl Ct 95), lia ^" tB: 1 Oth March 

University of London 
The London School of 
Economics & Political 
Science 

LECTURESHIPS in 

economics 

W Invited for ip- 
fr °n» \ October 1094 

SSono?nu£. mor * 1 “*»« , “hlpe »n 





MtS^gfe^ application^ 

University of Durham 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
.ENGLISH 

te^jhreo yeare rron 1 Ootphar 
The portion appointed will 




FEDERAL UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY, OWERRI, IMO STATE, NIGERIA 

Applications aro invited from qualified candidates for appointment In the following vacant posts- 


SCKOOLOF NATURAL AND APPLIED 8CIENCES 
Professors, Read era, Senior Lecturers, Lecturers I & II. 
In (he following areas: 


PHYSICAL 8CIENCES PROGRAMME 
Industrial Mathematics (up to Senior Lecturer only). 
Differential Equations Numerical Analysis, 
Mathematical Modelling, Catastrophe 
Probability and Statistics, Mathematic 
AnatyslB, Algebra, Topology, Geometry, Fluid 
Mechanics, Operations, Research, Actuarial 
MathemaUcs. 

Computer Scf anoe (Including Pragrammer/8ystsms 
Analysts I fill). 

Industrial Physics (upto Senior Lecturer only). 
Condensed Matter Physics (8olld State Physics: 
Ferromagnetism, Semiconductors, Superconductivity; 
Atomic Pnyalcs). 

Fluid Physics (Magnetchydrodynamlca, Plasmas and 
controlled Thermonuclear Fusion, and 8uperf1uld8). 
Applied Nuclear 8otenoe (Nuclear Physics, Reactor 
Physics, Nuclear Materials, and Transport 
Phenomena). 

Material Science (Structure: Physical, Chemical and 
Mechanical Properties of materials). 

Applied Geo-SoJenou 

Gaotojj* Geophysics, Geoblology, Geochemistry and 

CHEMICAL SCIENCES AND1KHN0L0QY 
PROGRAMMES 

Industrial Chemistry (up to Reader only). 

Applied Cbemtelry, Chemical Technology, Photo- 
chemistry, Inorganic and Physical Chemistry. 
Petroehemloal 8o tones and Technology 
Chemical Reactors, Chemical Processes and 


Process Design, Quali ty Control an? Product 
Devetopment 
Potymsr and Fibre Science and Technology (upto 
aenlorLectureronly). 

Potymer Processing Technology, Rubber Technology, 
Pafitia and Adhesives Technology, Textile Processing 
wfth aoiphaatoon yam, Production and Weaving 


on,«ry acaio _ Cl 4. 187 ■ DIWI.UUIUrU.BUII 

™fuWsranri“ I . 

dent on ag« and sxportenoa. I Tropical Zoology, T 

■ Environ me ntafEco 


Food Prooeealng Technology (up to 8enk>r Lecturer 
only) 

Fbod Processing and Preservation wfth emphasis on 
Processing of Food CommocDtlss, Mining/Baking 
Technology, Canning, Dehydration, Refrigeration 
Process, StorMs end Packaging Systems, Food 
Microbiology, Quality Control and Product 
Deve lopmant. Food Plan t/Process Design, Control 
end Development, Chemical Engineering with 
emphasis on Food Processing, Food Texture/ 
Rheology, Enzyme Technology- 

BIOLOGICAL 8CIENCE8 PROGRAMME (up to 
Readeronly) 

Tropical Zoology, Tropical Botany 
Environ me ntaftcology 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND ENQINEERINa 
TECHNOLOGY 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING PROGRAMMES 
Farm Power end Machinery Engineering 
Technology (up to Senior Lectureronly) 

Farm Power, Farm Machinery, Bectrio Power and 
Processing. 

Boll raid Water Engineering Technology (up to 
RaaderonM. 

8d end Water Conservation Engineering. Irrigation 
and Drainage Engineering, Hydrology and Waste 
Management 

CIVIL ENGINEERING PROGRAMMES 
Professor/Reader (only) of Water Resources 
Engineering Technology, Building and Construction 
Entenserlng Technology or Publlo Health Engineering 
Technology. (Then up to 8enlor Lecturer) In 
HydraufloeJ Urban end - ---- 

BurveylngTechnkiuee, Ruld Mechanics," Strength of 
Materials, Environmental EnglnBerlngTechno' 

Irrigali onindDral nagB Engineering, Hydrology. 

“ [nee ring and 


Technology, CMI Engine 

Waste Wafer T reatment, Engineering Geology, 
Engineering Economy. 

ELEgm^LANO ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

£S3erSrSjr ,nl En ® h “ irinfl T,Krf,no,o 0y (up to 
ElectricaJMechanlcs, Electrical PowerCIrcu Its, Power 
Transmission and DiaWbution, Electric Power Ptant 

. nto Instrumentation and 


- . and Hardware 

r Engineering, Computer-Aided Design 



ConboL Systems Analysis T ranSmtosiwi 

UnwTlieory artjtolfeations, Communloatlona, 

■SB ^ gBSbasauii:. 


University of Ciunbridge 

Centra of L«t(n Atnericairx Studlaa , 
Applications ire invited for s . 

. GRADUATE STAFF 

appointment. •: 



ng Drawing, 





ray. Polymer 
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Industrial Economics, Resource EconomtoaMlnsral 

&X®S avw#, ' s ' >KIS “ nl " 

SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND 
AGRICULTURAL TECHNOLOGY (up lo Senior 

Lecturer oruy). 

^m^Productiori, Agricultural Economics or Crop 
Protection (Profaasor/Raader only). Animal Production 
(eapectelly Nutrition). Crop ProdurtJon (eBpedSv 
Plant Breeding and Plant Pathology) and Amlttithiral 
Economics ^specially Production Econo^dMand 
Agricultural Devalopment/Pollcy). 

QUAURCATI0N8- ACADEMIC POSTS 

(I) Profeaeor/Reeder-USS 18/1 4(a) 

(II) Senior Lecturer- US8 13(a) 

(III) Lecturer I/ll— U8S11/0 

Candidates should poaaeea a good honours degree 

and a higher degree, preferabN a doctorate, from 
recognised universities or Institutions, In the relevant 
field. Candidates with a Masters deg re b w Ith relevant 
experience could also be considered. Candidates are 
expected to be In the grade applied for or normally to 
have had at least two years experience In the nen 
lower grade or an equivalent position, but In 
exceptional cases Senior Lecturers may ba 
considered for Professorships. 

Relevant Industrial/Professlonal experience would be 
advantageous. Including some Bcholarty publications 
In re putable journals and/or evidence orproductivs/ 
creative works. Candidates for Sen lor Lecturer muat 
show ability to Initiate research projects. Candidates 
for Professor/Readershould have experience of 
developing and directing research orgroup projects 
and preferably also administrative experience. 

(hr) Programmers I A II U88 8/7 
(v) Systems Analyst I A HUBS 8/7 
Candidates should possess a good honours degree In 
Computer Science. Candidates for the post 
Programmers [/System Analyst I should have had 2-3 
veers retovantexperfence In computeroparations. 
Evidence of having completed N.Y.8.C. would be 
required or of exemption. 

TECHNOLOGICAL CADRE ON 8CH00L8 AND 
HEALTH 8ERVICE DEPARTMENT) 


Instrumentation, Petroleum Engineering, 
Woodworking Technology, Bunding ana Construction 
Engineering. 

8enlor Technologlsts/Technologlste I All In 
Ceramics, Foundry Metallurgy, Aboondltlonlng and 
Refrigeration Engineering, Farm Power and Machinery 
Operations. Farm Workshop Practices, Farm 
Equipment Maintenance and Repairs, Soil and Water 
Engineering Systems Operation, Maintenance and 
Repairs, Public Health Engineering, Building and 
Construction Engineering, Engineering Surveying, 
Production and Manufacturing Processes, Electrical 
Engineering, Communications and Instrumentation, 
Electronk* and Computer Engineering, Drilling 
Technology. 

Technologists! A II In Industrial Physics, Appflad 
Geo-8clencea, Industrial Chemistry, Petrochemical 
Science and Technology, Polymer and Rbre Science 
Technology, Food Processing Technology. Biological 
SdenceaProgrammoa end Agriculture and 
Agriculture) Technology Programmes. 

Medical Laboratory Technologists I * II 
QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE- 
TECHNOLOGICAL CADRE 

(a) Principal Technologists U8B 1 1 

(b) 8enlor Technologist USB 9 

(c) Technologist I A II USB 8/7 

(d) Medical Laboratory Technologist I A II 8/7 
Candidates must possess B.8o from a recognised 
Unlverety or Institution, H.N.D., City and Guilds Full 
Technotogic&ICei1incalB,H.N.C.A.I.8.T.,or 
A.N.I.8.T., or (A.M.LT. In the caseof e Medical 
Laboratory Technotoglet) oran equivalent. Candidates 
forany post aboveTechnologlst I) should be In the 
grade applied for or normallylo have had 3 year# 
experience in the next lower grade or an equivalent 
position. Where relevant candidates must show 
evidence of completion of or exemption from N.Y.B.C. 


SALARIES 

USB 16 
U88 14(a) 
USS 13(a) 
US811 
USS OS 
USS 08 
USS 07 


N14,280x720-N16,720 
N12, 732x680-^116, 372 
N11,884X676-N14,820 
N 9,000 X360-N1 0,060 
N7.680 X204-N8.162 
N6.336 X192-N7.488 
N6.138 x18O-N0^16 


METHOD OP APPLICATION , . 

Interealed candidates are required to submit en 
typewritten coplea of eppllcations giving the follow 
Info rmation: full name, post for which epplteatfon a 

submitted, " ■_ _ j 

permanent home adtkeas^curre rit postal address 



Pteaiee request referees to send their reports to the 

above. 

Appticents resident outside Europe and the United 
Kingdom should write ^ to toe nearest N.U.O. office as 
below. \ . • ■ 

Middle arid Par Beet: 

Ntoerfen Urtyershtoe Office, 
i23wadlBl.hM Street 
, Mohaqdeesln; Cairo, ARE 
: U8A: ■ Nigerian Universities Office 

' 2^Maedachusetfe Avenue, N.W. . 

Fourth Floor, w^hlngton DC 20038, U8A 




CarisxteL'pNtoerfan Urtvers)tl« Qtflce 

] ; 5 8utJ^%Floor,Ottewa,Optario. 

-Cf/iada: 'v ■ 
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Universities continued 


Papua New Guinea 
University of Technology 

Department of Surveylnp and 
u * Land Studies 

(Re-ad vartlaortient) 

PRINCIPAL 

technical officer/ 
SENIOR TECHNICAL 
OFFICER 

Aupllrntlona are Invited far Dio 
above position. The Department 

ssffis. flris u 8 Aoy*iSS .sy ass 

Manapament. 

The aucceaeful candidate will 
be required to euporvlae, 
orsenlae and conduct tralnlno for 
Uie Deportment a technical hup- 
port atari. Ha will be expected to 
•uparvlaetha Department "tore 
and overview the purchase of all 
technical and teaching support 
equipment for the Department. 

SalBryi Senior Technical Of- 
rlcer K14.B60 - K16. S4B P.a.. 
Prlnclpo I Technical orflcar 
KIT. 870 per annum (KI - Stq 
0,ad04 approx.). Appointment 
level will depend upon qualirice- 
tiona and experience. 

Initial contract porlod la for op 
oxlmetely 3 year. Other bane 
fits Include a gratuity of 24% 
taxed at 8% appointment and re- 
patrlnllon faree. leave fores for 
Die aiaff member nnd family after 
IS montlia of eervice, eottllna-ln 


University of Hong Kong 

Lentiuege Centro 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LANGUAGE 

_ Applications are Invited for the 
Lectureship In the Language Cen- 
tre. Candidates should neve i 
solid grounding In theoretical lin- 
guistics end should have empirical 
etronath In one or the fallowing 
areas; < I ) sociolinguistics: ( 2 l bp- 

t illed linguistics in language 
Baching: (3> Chinese linguistics; 
(4) speech sciences: (5) language 
acquisition. In addition the candi- 
date must be prepared to teach at 
leeat one branch or theoretical 
linguistics, and In at least two of 
the above specified areas at Mas- 
ter's level, as well aa to partici- 
pate (n at leeat one of the various 
undergraduate teaching or other 
functions of the Centre. 

Annuel salary lauperennusblei 
lx an an 11 -point scale; 
HKSIS5. 780-337. 100 (£13.437- 
20,835 approx.) (Sterling equiv- 
alent as at I February, 19 84). 
Starting salary will depend nn 
qualifications and experience. 

At current rates, salaries tax 
wll not exceed 13% of gross in- 
come. Housing benefits at a rental 
of 7 <A % of sS lary , chi Idren *■ e d 1 1 c a 
tlon allowances, leave and medi- 
cal benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 
llcntlcm forma may be obtained 
the Association or Common 
Ith Uiilvornitina (Appla). SO 


and sattllng-out allowances, six wealth Uiilvornitina (Apple). 36 
weeks paldloova per year, educa- Cordon Square. London WCIII 
lion faros and aaslatanca towards OPF, or from tho Appolntmonta 
school fees, free housing. Salary Unit, Secretary’s Office, Univer- 
nrotactlon plan and medical bena 


Dotallod applications (two cop- 
lea) with curriculum vitae, to- 
gether with the names and 
addresses of three referees and 
indicating earliest avallabltllty to 
take up post, should ba received 
by the Rogietrar, Papua New 
Oulnas University of Technology. 
Private Mell Bag, Lee, Papua 
New Guinea, by 9 March 1914. 
Applicants resident In the United 


alty or Horn) Kong. Hong Kon 
J lafll April, 1 


Closing dam: 


Private Mell Baa, Lee, Papua 
New Oulnea, by 9 March 7384. 
Applicants resident In the United 
Kingdom should elao send one 
copy to the Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities (Appta), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WC1H OPF. from whom rurther 
gin oral Information may be ob- 


Unlversity of Surrey 

Department of 
Educational Studlaa 

PART-TIME LECTURER 

, Applications are Invited for 
this S year part-time post (up to 
half-time) from persons with ex- 
perience and pedagogic Interest In 
Ina and learning In Higher 
ucetfon. Duties will ba eon- 

staff training 'Vri d *d e v el cTpm e n t 
which have bean developed 
within tha Department of Educa- 
tional Studies by Its Institute of 
Bducatlonal Development. They 
will Include distance tuition for 
t ‘l°J? l P lo,T ' B/I * 4So in the Practice 
of Higher Bduoatlon which ueee 
distance learning methods. 

,n the range 
■“7180 ■ — £14133 per annum, pro 
!•“. Candidates will be expected 

iS. t 6 k, , up trtq L appointment »t the 

earliest posalbla date. 

.PSTticulsrs are avail- 
M?A i : c,n l$ h P Acadamlo Registrar 

» 0 85 fs ur& 

telaohona QuUdford S713B1 ext 
05 a. Applications from man and 


University of Cambridge 

Faculty or English 

UNIVERSITY 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURERS 

Applications for two Univer- 
sity Assistant Lectureships, for 
appointment on 1 October 1B84, 
are Invited from persons with a 
special Interest In either of the 
following fields or study: Twen- 
tieth century English literature 
Elizabethan and Jacobean drama 

One appointment will be mode 
In eech of the fields referred to 
above. The appointments will be 
for three yeare. with the pos- 
sibility of reappointment for two 
years. 

Scale or stlpande for an Assis- 
tant Lecturer, not ordinarily resi- 
dent In collage, la £1 ,630 a year, 
rlslng'by 4 annual Increments to 

Applications (tan ooplea). giv- 
ing details of qualifications, expe- 
rience, and specific areas of 
teaching offered, together with a 
curriculum vitae ana tha names of 
not more than three referees, 
should be sent to tho Secretary of 
tha Appointment- Committee for 
the faculty of English, 9 West 
Road, Cambridge, CBS 9DP. so 
os to reach him not later then 
Monday 3 March 1BB4. HI 


Tho University of 
Leeds 

D<*pnrtineni >if *tu<.lijlnijy 

OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR RESEARCH STUDY 

Aupllratloii* are invited from 
good honours graduates Inter- 
ested In pursulnu sociological re- 
search. either on a full or part- 
time basis, leading to the degree 
of M-Plill. Ph-D or MA (by re- 
search). the Department’s main 
areas of resrarrh Interest ere- 
sociology of Industrial societies; 
sociological theory, and the 
sociology of development. Within 
the between three broad areas, 
fields In which applications 
would be welcome Include the 
sociological study ol- stratifica- 
tion. sexual divisions, education. 
Industry, political groupings, cul- 
ture, art and literature, knowl- 
edge and science, and philosophy 
of social srlenLe. 

The Department may reLom- 
menri exceptional applicants for 
E&RC or university scholarship 


Application forms are obtaina- 
ble from the Graduate Admis- 
sions Tutor. Department of 
Sociology, University of Leeds. 
LS2 9JT. Ilf 


University of Glasgow 

Dnparimnm of Blavunlr 
Languepns and Literature 

STEPEK LECTURESHIP 
IN POLISH 

Applications aro invited for the 
&IOPOK Lor turn ship In Polish. Bal- 
ary will bo Within £7,190- 
£14.125 on tho Lecturers' scale. 

Candidates will lie expected to 
have an ovcnllont command of 
Polish, to ba fully qualified tu 
teach the lonpuago end literature 
at ell levels of the Degree Course, 
and ba able to supervise rasearch. 
An ability to leech Polish History 
would bo an advantage. 

Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Acedemic Person- 
nel Ofrics. University of 
□lnsoow, aiaeaow G12 8QQ, 
where -applications (B copies), 
giving the names end addresses of 
not mare then three referees, 
should ba lodged on or before 
11th April 1984. 

reply please quote Ref. No. 


Department of 

Languages 


8S2! Vi Yaaf^uounn COMPUTER OFFICER 

cerarenoe 223 8/TH E8 HI Annlfo-tlane era Invited froi 


University of Warwick 

School of Law 

LLM, LAW IN 
DEVELOPMENT 
IfM, LAW IN SOCIETY 
LLM, MPhil,, PhD BY 
RESEARCH 

Ui£2 p AL 0 X} on '' Br « Invited from 
«w>»e wUhlng to read Tor higher 
“•greet In aoclo-iegal studies. 


prectloei in- 

„ a students in 

department. The post Is ayatl- 
a for 13 months In the fltmt 
ranqe, with some possibility of 


IhMi.-v fU win oe aiionacea 

m^S B, l<L h0 o 0 t Bn ■tudent compe 
su SS:.J» B SKI 001 nominate 
C " na,d “ tB " fDr 

n»h5 B fl!S ,n rf P»y also ba noml- 
vS&SSS 5^ 8r * lty of WnrwtcV 


miftansm, uosis ujmji 
mlngnem B4 7ET. Tel 
3611, Ext. 4B6B. Quottng 
enoa number'84/JOrTHE8. 


^strsste sms 

tttC? r Wllbatkwal. 


Prospective candidates 
welcome W contact Profs 
F.E. Knowles on Ext. 4314. 


Victoria University of 
. Wellington 
New Zeeland ..*■ 

'TEMPRARY 
■ LECTURESHIP IN 
’ CLASSICS 


, University of Keelip 

Department of Adult Education. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LOCAL HISTORY 


as -oon as possible thergs 


aoaiuon la 

asTr wlth a possible dx» 


ng ejcpecience, preieraou 

In .University ext minium n»™ 

D-riuriii nqaa imegloatfon and lnt 


University of London 
Queen Mary College 

LECTURESHIP IN 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications ere Invited ( 


Applications 

this Lecture 
from T October 1 


ere Invited 
1884? Prefers 


be given to candidates whose 
■rah Intarasta xra In clBeelcal 


reaearc 
general re 
cal — trom 
plicent wl 


mathematics bath tc 
students end to other 
the Faculties of 8 
glnearlng snd Social 


Salary « n 14 \ a , 5 

( i.a. plus £1186 London Al- 
swsncB. Application forms ond 


Applications era invited rrom 
suitably qualiried end expert 
enced graduates with a strong In 
tareet In natural langupg 
processing and a desire to work!.. 
in Acadamlo Environment. As 
Computer Officer In the Depart 
ment of Modern Lanouagee 
would be involved with Interlac- 
ing equipment, implementing 
packages and language pro- 
ceasors, producing sortwere ror 
natural Ian0uage processing, end 
giving appropriate pracUcol In- 
struction to etaff ana students In 
th 


Instance, wl 
extension 

Salary — other related — £7, 1 90 
to £ 11 ,613 per annum. 

Further portloulars end bp- 

ai«s°s/ar~ri.s?fW.Sc 

ment. University of Aston InBIr- 
tnlngnam. Gosta araen. Blr 
mlnoham B4 7ET. Tell 031 331 
refer- 


The University of 
Sheffield 

WEST RIDING CHAIR 
OF MICROBIOLOGY 

Applirelluns ere Invlird fair 
Ihr awno Chair, which fMl 
varenl nn Ihr appoint mrnl of 
Pruf-vsijr J- It. Quavlit, 

F.It.S. lo the Vice-Chanrr |. 

lorahlp of the Univrrsliv ui 
Bath. The Chair will be ten- 
able from 1 October 1984 . 

Salary in Ihr range fur 
pro/rsaurlei appninlfnants 
l average £ 20 , 300 . minimum 
£17.273). 


Pol victim it s 


Particulars from Hie Hig- 
iflirnr and Becrararv (&iaf- 
flnni, Tho Unlverxlly. Bhef- 
flrlil SIO 2TN la whom ap- 
plications (one copy), quoting 
Ihr name* of Hires re rarer a. 
should be aenl by 3 Mari h 
1984. Quote ref: R32/I>l. HI 


Univeraity of Cambridge 
Trinity College Cambridge 

DEAN OF CHAPEL 

The Culieue ie luuklng fur a 
lur, auur to Bishop John Flubln- 
bciii an l)burt ol Cheprl. lo suixtr- 
vlsn Sart lire In the Col lug a 
Chape) am) )o hail th» leUglnnn 
■Ida of (Jnl lego life. Hie iinreon 
oppulnted must be making nluniri- 
cani tunirlbutlone r» Bi liiilarehlp 
ami rearnnh aulflrhtm in juatiiy 
elrrlluti lo n Fellowship, proba- 
bly aa Cullenn Leciurnr In 
Theology. 

AnyutiD Interested In Ilia posi- 
tion is requested in rontucl tho 
Senior Tutor, Trinity (Jnllnan. 
Cambrldfif CII3 ITii. by 28 fnlc 
rtiary l'IH4 for ftirlhrr nurtltii- 
lars, wllli a view tu auhnilttliin by 
12 March 1984 en uppilrallon 
■uppt tried by a mrriciiluiti vlten, u 
llal or publications, and the 
names or not morn than ihroo re- 
f erase. HI 


Bnmel University 

Dc par I ment or Physics 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

A Research Fallow IA la re- 
quired. aa aoon «■ possible, to 
work with Prafeaaor C. A. 
Hogarth on a programme or ex- 
perimental research on thin poly- 
ol nr/me to! films aupporled by the 


8BRC under their special Initia- 
tive on eieclroactlvo polymers. 
The grant la for a period of two 


tlva on eieclroactlvo 


>r lha ore tl 
a auecaaaful ap- 
e expected to teach 


students in 
lenoe, En- 
tudlei. 


Application forma_ and 

rurther details obtainable from 
Tho Collaga BecretaTy, Queen 
Mery College Mile End Road. 
LONDON BT 4NB, to be returned 
by 12 March. HI 


atea are 

ITPMH 


Durham Uiiiversity SSfiBZX?* 

SENIOR RESEARCH Cloalng d 

ASSISTANT IN 

SYNCHROTRON 
RADIATION RESEARCH 

^ P o P r U ^5V"MOTcM? 

, SS? , teJS Univei 

■ly 1984. The aucceasrul appll- y flMnr J n 
cant wUI work, under the super- III BB80CUJ 
vision or Dr B. K. Tanner, an an 

lisas sr 

Part of the work will be =“ r «1 od LECH 
■out on the Synchrotron RBdlaUon 
Source at Dereebury Laboratory. * 

«7B»!-‘ ta«farf ;ySaiBMi sxS 

1A plus superannuation. given to can 

Applications 13 conies) »9mtna 
three referees should be sent by 2 
March 1984 to tha Registrar. Hcl- turera , 
ence Lahorttorioe, South Roed, Uon with a : 
Durham DHl 3 LB. from whwi Calloga.fi 
furt nor particulars may be ob- obtained I* 
talnad. dale, Qrloi 


The sterling eatery for this ap- 
pointment Ie £7 180 per annum, 
plus £1186 per annum London Al- 
lowance, with UBS benefits. 

For an application rorm, please 
contact the Personnel Secretary, 
rune! University. Uxbridge, 
Uddleaex, UBB 3 PH. or tele- 
hone Uxbrldga 37188 ext. 49. 
ilosing data: 9 March 1984. HI 


University of London 

CHAIR OF 
ECONOMETRICS 
TENABLE AT THE 
LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The Senate Invite applications 
from specialists in econometric 
theory for tho above Chair. 

Applications (10 copies) 
should be submitted jg, the Aca- 
demic Registrar (THBB). Univer- 
sity of London. Malot Streat, 
London WC1B 7HU, from whom 


domic Regia frer (THBB). Univer- 
sity of London. Malot Streat, 
London WC1B 7HU, from whom 
further particulars should first be 
obtained. 

Closing data 93 March 1984, 


University of Oxford 
In association with Wolfeon 
College 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
PERSIAN 

Applications era invited for the 
above post, tenable from lat 
October 1BB4. Preference may be 
given to candidates with an Inter- 
— * ■ — 'assies! Persian literature, 
on tho 




turerxhlp maybe hold in neeoa 
lion with a fellowship at Wolf eon 
Collaga. further detail* may be 
obtained from Mrs. A. M. Lons- 
dale. Oriental Institute, Pussy 
Lane, Oxford 0X1 iLE.ta whom 
8 typed copies of rormal applica- 
tions. neifllng three refareea, (or 
1 copy for oversees applicants) 
should be sent upt later than Frl r 
dev, 8th March 1984. 


val of tha 
ie Univer- 


se BspumiHr, Ido- Or 

. itaffordanlre 

Cheshire), lha suc- 
Icant should have 

S srlenoe, preferably 
extramural work 


and will need Imagination ana ini 
uatlve In tha creation or 
tunltfes for 

oast requires a warning Knowl- 
edge pr Medieval Latin and expo- 
rlfinnB with the UjMOf MMU* 
or 'local history re 

EgSBEteSttR- 

orqi^H'V 27 years of age or 


University of Wales 

Welsh NaHomU School of 
Medtofnc 

APPlicotlons era Invited from 
persons with graduate or equlv- 
etent quafinoattons for the post or 

. SENIOR 
. administrative 
assistant. 

Previous experience or Univer- 
sity administration is not 
essential' hut will be an 

menpiqe salary 

dependapt upon qualiriostlons 

end experience. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

ACADEMIC 

SECRETARY 


Applications ore Invited ror tho 

tans* 


M aii i pite •jjr i fa g' ir MBtip 

Private -l9M,\nlk ' ’I'Staf fords hire < B7*o 8 W) . te **hotn - B6g#)™o whom 

wbom; ' comeltted ro™? S h 2,l- w!»TiI should be aubmltted by 12 th 
'W by Tuesday 8th March^ , gbou^d ^ m 


mlnistratlya, posts tnumnuim 

£l I'&/n D g P fe 

dresses or 3 referees a 
sent to the Registrar . 


IAS" , from whom fur 
tqrs can be obtained 


&nflderitlpli 

rthar partlbu- 


HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 

The Honp Kang Polytechn c is a targe insMullon of advanced education 
which offers courses on a wkle range of subjects up to vocationally- 
ortenied degree level In addition to four major academe dvlskms com- 
prising 18 teaching departments, rt alto has a number of Interdisciplinary 
institutes and centres. The Polytechnic irv/iteo appiicaions for (he follow- 
ing posts tenable from September 1884. 

Swire School of Design 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN RELATED STUDIES 
(Closing date: 9 March 1984) 

The appointee will be responsible for Uie 00 -ordination ol the academic 
matters of Related Studies and English Comrnur^cation ol tha Degree 
Course: day-to-day administration ofacivillaa within the Related Studies 
curriculum of the Degree Course. He is alao expected to teach Related 
Studies subjects up lo degree level 

DEGREE COURSE CO-ORDINATOR 
(Closing date: 9 March 1984) 

The appointee will be responsible tor Uie administration and evaluation of 
lha Design Degree Course, and matters related to the Degree Course 
Committee. He la also expected to teach on the Design Degree Course 
(Industrial Design and Graphic Design) end other Do»gn Courses. 

The Appointment will be made at onhor Principal Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer level 

Centre of Environmental Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER IN NOISE A VIBRATION 8TUDIEB 

(Closing date: 21 March 1084) 

- The appointee will be expected to organise and run an ABsadateahlp 
programme In No iso & Vibration Control and to help develop an honours 
degree programme In environmental technology and contribute subatan- 
Ualfy towards the associated validation work. 

CamMtatDo should have substantial posl-quellfi cation experience in 
nolBe and vibration assessment and control, preferably a mixture ol 
teachlngflnduslrial/research experience. An Inteidiscipiinory background 
wilh previous Involve men l In environmental Impact assessment studies Is 
desirable. 

Qualifications for Appointment and Salaries (El ~ HKS10 .99 on 
27.1.84) 

principal Lecturer: HK$208 l 880-HKt2fi9.320 p.a. Candida Ira should 
have (a) a good honours degroe or professional qualification and prefera- 
bly an advanced specialist qualification; (b) substantial professional expe- 
rience; and (c) proven administrative ability. 

Condition of Service: Appointment wifi be on two-year gratuity-bearing 
contract terms Initially. Thereafter suitable eppomteee may be offered 
contracts or superannuate terms of service at the dscretton ol the 
Potytechnk). Benefits Include long leave; subsidized accommodation for 
overseas appointees and local appointees on a salary of HKS1 2,060 pjn, 
or above; medical and denial bonofite;ehlldren'a education alowance and 
a terminal gratuity of 26% of basic salary received over entire contract 
period. 

Further Information and application forms ere obtainable from the Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth UniversKles (Apple). John Foster House, 38 
Gordon 8quare. London WC1H OPF. Completed application forms should 
be returned by the relevant dosing date, with the 1 at copy direct to the 
General Secretary. Hong Kong PoMectinfo, Hung Horn, Kowloon, Hong 
Roog. end the 2no copy to the Association of Commonwealth Universities. 

Ct 48111 


An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 


Nottinghamshire 
County Council 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT/ 
PROFESSORIAL POST IN 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT/ 
PROFESSORIAL POST IN 
SURVEYING 

Applications are invited for the above 
posts rrom academically and professionally 
qualified candidates. The Polytechnic Council 
would also be pleased to hear of suitable 
candidates from third part lea. 

Salary Scale: Head of Department 
Grade VI 

£16,632 to £10,327 per annum 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from TnB Staff 
Officer, Trent Polyteclmlc, Burton Street, 
Nottingham NGl 4BU. 

(Telephone 0602 41B248 Ext 2050) 

Closing date for receipt of application: 

B March 1984. 


TER151NIT 

POLYTECHNIC 

INOTTINBHAMI 




tha cJoelnD >[£ e *iSLa 3 *’ 


School of Mechanical, Electrical 
and Production Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

in Control and Electronic Engineering 
(£12,519r-£15,744 per annum) . ' . - ' 

Applications are inritedfVomwe!l quallGedChartered 
Engineers with up-to-d ^ts exp erienca in the fwl^TTie person 

oFcoursea. research rind liaison witirinduHtry, with reference 
to theeuhjectarea, '. 

i Establishment 
JWllBBor 
(Aneaphorie). (1B384) 









Polytechnics continued 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 


A Scott Mv Central Institution 



PROFESSOR/HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Tiiis post will become vacant in June 1984 following the 
appointment of Professor P.' J. Stone to the Chair of 


ralitical Economy at the University of Aberdeen. 

The Department comprises a teaching staff of 23 and 
offers 04 A A degree and honours degree courses in 
Business Economics with major options in Marketing, 
Manpower Studies and Finance. 

Candidates' should be competent to guide the 
development of research and teaching 1 within the- 
Department and should have an established record of 
research and publications. ‘ 

Further particulars including .details of the work 
undertaken by the Department, and application forms 
may be obtained from the Personnel Officer, Paisley 
College of Technology, High Street, Paisley PA1 2BE 
(telephone 041-887 1241, exl. 230} to whom completed 
forms should be returned by Friday, 2nd March 1984. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Business Studies 
and Law 

Applications are invited for the post of: 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF LAW 

Salary scale; Head of Department (Grade VI) 

‘ £16,632— £18,327 pa 

Farther details and application forms (to be returned by 
2nd March, 1984) from: 

The Personnel Officer 
City of Birmingham Polytechnic 
*F* Block, Perry Barr, Birmingham B42 2SU 
Tel; 021*356 9193, Ext. 215 

(14181) 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
Borough Road, London 

seioaa 

Department of Mathematical 
Sclencae end Computing 

LECTURER GRADE H 
SENIOR LECTURER 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

CRafi a 31 ) 


°h a variety of undergraduate 
cotirene offered by the Depart- 
rnent . The aueceefuf appllcantwlll 

saa^jsas'ifflwyK 

atwa will be given to thoae who 
have experience or computer up- 
pllcatlona In en induetrlal or eoro- 
merolal tatting. 

•The eucceuful candidate wUl 
bo eapocted to contribute to the- 

and development , work 
S£ and a wllltag- 

to make Indu atrial oontacte 

ta-vmi & aassss.*°- 


The Hatfield Polytechnic 

School or Buelneea end Social 
, Bqtanoaa . 

RESEARCH FELLOW IN 
LOCAL ECONOMY 
STUDIES 

_ Applications are Invltad for a 
J'eUowehlp to continue 
ana extend roaaarch be In a carried 
J?"?.* 0 ** or *W*pur market 

R“^oV^?re Un " ra0l ° ‘ 

. ‘Tlie appointment will bt for 
years in tne first Irietmsca, 
starting na soon ae passible. 

Salary: e7.473-JEB.77S 

The applicant should possess i 

™!S?™Sta?°iir ae labour eco- 
nomics (Or other relevant area) or 
dies for auoh a 
»™ «0 demonetretq 


..wiiBO IJ ■»— K14.4 

. elusive of London Al 


l“t“e|ey oh , ex’pe rtencs 
«Mrt£l.' to Uo« 

.jnnuWee may tu 




■pnSaSH.lfis teaffln* 1 *°: 

Please quota reference': 733 US 


[Colleges of Technology 


Lptiilm Regional Council • 

NAHEO college of commerce and techN6lc>qy 






Sunderland Polytechnic 

Faculty of Engineering 

Department or Electrical, Elec- 
tronic A Control Engineering 

LECTURER H/8ENI0R 
LECTURER (EEC84/1) 
SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING 

Salary i Beale LT1 £7,313— £1 0.683 
Bar ^1 1,568 

Scale . SL £loj|a3^13.3B3 Bar 

Candidates are Bought with et> 
aseorch Interests In Soft- 
Blneerinq end the trade 
orr oe tween Hardware and Soft- 
ware In the design or systems. 
Experience In the use of PASCAL, 
ADA, CORAL, C, LISP etc, 
would be en advantage. 

« Candida tea. should have a goad 
Honours Degree or equivalent 
qualification i a higher degree 
would be en advantage. They 
■hauld also offer appropriate In- 
due trial, research and/or teaching 
experience. 

An Bppliceitlon form and fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained 
from the Personnel Officer, Sun- 
derland Polytedhnld, Lnnghsm 
Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunder- 
lena SR9 7EB or telephone Bi 
derland 76838, Ext. 11. 

|g ^oilng data i 39 February 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Faculty Of Computing. Human* 
_ Itloa and Education 
Department of .Computing 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURERS AND 
SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS GRADE H 

' , . qalnry Scales!. 1 

Its Si, !fl “) -"A ./Jl:/?*' , 

*il}!5ip,^ r * dB 11 

■ Appllaetlone are Invltad for the 
above paste ih the Department of 
Computing. Candidates should 
be able to taech Computing 
fit, Honours Degree and/or 
Higher National Diploma level. 
For eu I table Candida tee there may 

u.mis. —' h ,o 

• ‘ : •, -■ ( £ i ’ j 

Application forms and further 
rtlaulacs mey be obtained from 

ft 


■-••• . i 

• ,V 


Research 

Studentships 


ISLAMIC STUDIES 
RESEARCH POSTS 

Tlie Muslim. Institute wishes to 
appoint a Research Fallow with 
specialization In the early his- 
tory of Islam or the Seerah of 
the Prophet Muhammad. The 
successful applicant should 
have completed a doctorate in 
a related area from a western, 
preferably British or American, 
university. Arabic as a mother 
tongue or proven ability In 
. Arabic Is essential. The In- 
stitute bIbo wishes to appoint a 
research assistants the adme ‘ 
area with ability to consult origi- 
nal sources In Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu. 

Write In confidence to the 
Director; 




The Muslim Institute 
8 Endslefgh Street 
London WC1 HODS 


University of Reading . • 

Department of Land Management 
,4k Development 

Application* ere 1 Invited for e ' ■ 

RESEARCH « • ' . 
FELLOWSHIP 

In - the De 


■ uevoiopment, Tne 

9gS&t3SsS^^ 

pi Icanta should be qualified me 
fyrvpygr^.or planners and have 
worked with computers In pro- 
fessional practice; or have an Ini- 
ling and postgraduate 
buifnaea applies 
tlona of computers. . 

.The appolntmant la for e fixed 

UBB lupsninnua- 
iL^.i-Tlie person appointed 
“ “ on * * ■ 


■ Forth 
plioatio 
ayallabl 


■re end bp 
coplea) arc 
ngel Of- 

iHl 


T11E TIM^ mp W H ^oyqA-no^^pjPL WNT | 

-I Heading 

RESEARCH ’'SKfiBL 

DE p,»™™,L,Eo RESEARCH officer 

COMMUNITY STUDIES . Required for a rixed dbti«h 

(Ref. Cfi/370) approximately is Of 

on a study of 

To work on ■" Aspects of Chil- SISt™ p lL ! !.f r M «>m 

dren's Illness Behaviour In Edu- motlon technology since 1890' 
cation Settlnga''. A graduate with 
a good degree In a relevant social 
science is required to undertake e 


range of linked themes In the area 
of Medical Sociology related to 
Health Education. Postgraduate 


research experience la an advan- 
tage. The successful candidate 
must have computer literacy for 
survey arialyals, as well aa being 
capable of collecting qualitative 


taWasSJHSBf'j, 5SSH»v 

£5 £»■ 

wSulil fas daMmu! -ffiiaBJe 


(Ref. Cfl/371 ) 

To work an "Llmeatone 
In North Derbyshire: 
nagement, Impact and Con- 
trol Tha post Is for two years 
and the appointee will be re- 
quired to register for a CNAA 
higher degree. Candidates should 

S otaess a goad honours degree In 
eography and/or Geology or In e 
related. area of environmental 
study. A current driving licence 
and access to a vehicle will alao be 
essential. 

Salary Scale £6,133-£6,603. 

. Research Assistants will also 
bs expected to carry out teaching, 
demonstrating or compatible 
duties to a maximum of six hours 
I week. 

For further details and an ap- 
plication form (returnable by And 
March, 1984) send a self- 
addressed envelope quoting the 
appropriate reference number to 
the Secretary. Manchester 
polytechnic, All Saints, Man- 
chester MIS 6BH. HI 1 


^PPiicaUoas, 1 ! 

Fellowships 


AiyUCATIOHB ARi invited (or a 
Susans Taylor Travelling Fellow- 
ship, value £ 800 , tansfals for one 
year from October 1984 for (ravel 


a actors i standing, or tlie equlv. 
alsnt. Further particular* from lha 
Collega Secretary. Lady Mamarat 
Hall, Oxrord, OX3 6QA. Cloalna 
date for applications 6 April, 1984. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


if 


_ Buckinghamshire College 
^ of Higher Education 

School of Art and Design 
Furniture and Timber 


FINE FURNITURE CRAFT 
COURSE LEADER 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Applications are invited for an experienced furniture de- 
signer craftsman with a high level of craft skill to become 
Course Leader for the fine furniture Craft Diploma 
Course. The successful applicant will also take charge of 
the furniture making, upholstery and experimental work- 
shops which service students In the BA Honours Furni- 
ture Design Course, the MA Furniture Design & 
Technology Course, the BSc Furniture Production 
Course and the Fine Furniture Craft Diploma Course. 
Salary scale: £12,519-21 5,744 
For further Information and application forms apply 
to: Assistant Director (Resources), Buck- 
inghamshire College of Higher Education, Queen 
Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, Bucks HP11 2JZ. 
Please enclose e.a.e. 

• . (14188) 

CANTERBURY, CHRI8T CHURCH COHERE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

; PRINCIPAL LECTURER AND HEAD OF 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Applications are Invited for the above post to take effeof from the 
beginning of the Autumn term 1984. 

Salary: £12,5^15,744 pa. .. 

— "ege has approximately 1,000 students and offers BA. 
i BSc degrees, PGCE, advanced diplomas anti higher 
InEducMltxi. 
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Colleges of Higher 
Education continued 


Bath CoUege of Higher 
Education 
(Incorporating Bath 
Acaaemy of Art) 
County of Avon 

Following the merger or the 
above two collages th" aovenjora 
are now re-ot rue luring the college 
mree Faculties end espllca- 
tions are invited for three i new 
NW "s Ho»d of Faculty (Hurn- 
hun Q rede VI) 

POST A FACULTY OF 
ART AND MUSIC 
POST B FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION 
POST C FACULTY OF 
HOME ECONOMICS, 
SCIENCE AND 
HUMANITIES 

Further details may be ob- 
tained from the. Director, Beth 
College of Higher Education, 

S±3fV 4nS ^ tN» 


Conferences 
and Seminars 


■A8TBR CONPERINCI, The 
Life end Work of MALCOLM 
LOWRY, Speakers Include: 
Prof. Muriel Bradbraok, Sir 
Stephen Spender, Malvyn 
Bragg. Friday 30th March — 
Sunday 1st April. Further de- 
tails: (Inc. 9 X 4 aae please) 
Central Secretariat, Univer- 
sity of London, Oaldamlths' 
Collage, New Cross, l^ndon 
BE14 6NW. (Tel: 01-693- 
7171). (H23I 

UHYIDB1N I8N 'ARAII AND 
UNION. First Annual Public 
n of the Muhylddln 
.1 Society: University 
of Durham. April 15th — 13th 
1984. Information end bookln 
forma: The Secretary. Cral 
House, 34 East Streeat. Frit- 
well. Oxon 0X6 BPX Taf: (086 
96) AOI. H33 


Announcements 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE will be 
held for the late Sir Harris 
-'assay on Thursday 8 March at 
.3 noon In The University 
Church or Christ The Kina, 
□ordon Square, WC1. H36 


Administration 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 


Applications are invited from 
35 and 45, for appointments i 
institutions 88 put of both 
provide advice to the Depart! 

Current vacancies are for specialists In: 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Home Economics; Raf 3/84 

Candidates should have good raedalisl qualifications and substantial 
experience of teaching Home Economica In schools. Experience at a 
senior level hi schools, or In teacher training or of advisory wo* would 
be an advantage. 

Mutlo Rof 4/84 



a degree or en equivalent qualification In 
they should have substantial experience of 
It would be an advantage to have had some 
isle In multi-ethnic schools. Relevant experf- 
itltutlons or In the advisory service would be 

oil BMIlUUim PWVOIIW^VI 

Candidates with experience In Industry or In careers ^rl^n educa- 
tton may apply, but K la Important that they should normally have 
completed efteaat 6 years teaching of the relevant Bubfect. 

Those appointed will have opportunities to take part with othw HMj te 
wo* related to current dBVetopmente such as tha Lower AlMnlng 
PupfiB Programme, the Technical and Vocational Education Initiative, 
and the White Paper on Teaching QqalKy. 

FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

MndDosion: Raf 11/84 

Candidates should have good specialist 
of teaching fine art, or photography, or 
design, or graphics In further and mgi 
sought In the teaching of these subjects 
degrees, DATEC, and in the application < 
ton of teachers and other prcmaalona. 

Business and Manigamant Stadias: Raf 6/84 

Candidates should have academia or professional qualifications In a 
major aspect of business or management studies. 

Teaching experience In a senior poet Ir 
essential and experience of emptoymer 
Is desirable. For some ot the vacandet 
accounting or company secretaryship h 
of Introductory pre-vocation al and adu 
sored by the MSC, tha LEAs and other 

Etaaomha: Raf 7/84 

' Candidates should I 

of teaching eoonon 

honours wownWY^wibi^ degrees, en3 Inthe 

In bualndea studtes, and to the education of teachere and other 

HIGHER EDUCATION AND TEACHER 
TRAINING 

Social Scleoca; Ref 8/84 

Qandldatee should have appropriate quallfksationsand st^stertelend 

■Stf ln BO ^* 0y ' ^ 

Experience is sought In the tearitlng of the subtecta In alngtejol* 

Hcmoure or combined subject degrees, andfor In tne appltoation of the 

Mibjdote (b the education of teachers and other profeealona, 

HomanRiat: Raf 8/84 

'^ndjda^ahodwWve sioorooriate ouafflicatlons and aubstanllal and 






combined sutyeot degrees, or In the training of teachere. 

W^teacf)*etatusandexperiencerf ty 

oedUonal qtisdjflqatiohs f^eonwoftoMepoAs.' ’ • ‘ . . : 

‘ xMstewtthlh the range EW^OO-^, BOO Wgher 

in i^xpettess of up to 43,000 may bi payable., 

toma to be returned as Mon as 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT INSPECTORATE 

General Inspector- 


HS 


Soulbury Main Range £160O8-£17!262 

(equivalent to Burnham Head Teacher Group 10} 

General Inspectors have oversight of a group of 
Primary, Secondary and Special Schools in one of 
the three management areas of the City, with city- 
wide responsibility for a subject or other specialism. 

Birmingham is one of 14 Local Education 
Authorities which have been awarded a Technical 
Vocational Education Initiative pilot project. There 
are also developments concerning the establishment 
of a Convention Centre which will, hopefully, result 
in an expansion of commerce and business within 
the City. Considerable emphasis will, therefore, ba 
attached to expertise In business studies. 

Previous candidates need not re-apply. 

Candidates may obtain application forms 
(returnable by Friday 2nd March, 1984) and further 
details from:- 

The Chiaf Education Officer, Personnel Branch, 
Education Office, Margaret Street, 
Birmingham B3 3BU. 

Telephone: 021-235 2601. 

Carwaulng will dliquallfy. 

, AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


BIRMINGHAM 

L^yc^ 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Inalltute of Psychiatry 

Finance Officer and Accountant 

Applications are Invited for the post of Finance Officer and Ac- 
countant al the Institute of Psychiatry, which becomes vacant 
from i October 1S84. A relevant professional qualification is 
desirable together with substantial experience in management 
accounting. Previous experience In public administration or 
higher education would be an advantage. 

The salary will be on Grade III of the University Academic 
Related scales, currently £13,515 to £16,925 plus £1,1 B6 
London weighting according to qualifications and experience. 
Further particulars and application forma are available from: The 
Secretary, Institute of Psychiatry, De Crespigny Park, Denmark 
Hill, London SE5 8AF. 

Closing date for applications: 30 April, 1 684. 


Colleges of Further Education 


iNNtfi i.CNOO'4 
i. ’,: m: A.'ir-f, 

Al) * r'O'ii ; 


ilea colleges 


Inspector for 
Art and Design 

(District Rank) 

Revised Advertisement 

Salary range £17,184 - £18,624 plus 

£1,284 London Weighting Allowance 

To tote a team of Inspectors for Art and Design with duties to further, Mghar, 
and community education. 

Applicants should possess appropriate qualifications and have wide teach- 
ing experience Including some In aeenlor post In father or higher education. 
(Suitable for Job-sharing). 

Appttoslfon forms and father delete are available from lha Education 
Officer (EO/Eatab IB) Room 365, County HaO, London 3E1 7PB. CMng 
data for the return of completed applications to the above address la 6th 
March, 1984. 

Ail applicants will ba given equal consideration Irreapeetlva of •«, 
aga, dfiabllHIes, raoe, colour, ethnic or national origins, marital status, 
sexual orientation, family raaponalblltty, trade union activity, religious 
or political batiaf. (i42l3) 


{*) 


will, doper 


5 and upwarda. 


8CHOOL OF OPEN LEARNING 

LECTURER GRADE II IN 
PRIMARY MATHEMATICS 

to commence ae soon as possible 

WhRst the candidate should have an adMuata mathematical 
background, the most Important qualification Is successful 
leaching experience In the Primary School age range. 
Experience with the 5-7 year ago range would be particularly 
welcomed, as would professional experience In Mathematics 
Education outside lha classroom (e.g. In-service woik, 
advisory work, Invotvemant with professional organisations 
etc.). 

The successful carvfidate write be expected to work on the 
Primary B.Ed. course, the Primary Postgraduate Certificate In 
Education Course and on various In-sorvtoe courses for 
teachers, 

Salary Scale; Lecturer Grade II £7,215 - El 1 ,W8 p.a. 
Application forma and further particulars from; Mr A. W. 
Hodgson, Staffing Officer, Bradford A Hkley Community 
Collage, Great Horton Road, Bradford BD7 1 AY. 
Abdications lo be made no later than 27th February 

We are an equal opportunities employer. O /~*\ __ 

(14196) l 

ToVIng up ttro challenge [ yT O 

ot tomorrow today 1 \ 

Bractford&llkifyO - 

COMMLMTY COLLEGE * 


Waltham Forest College 

Principal Lecturer 
in Computing 

The poet of Principal Lecturer responsible for ihe 
leadership and development of Ihe Computer Unit Is 
tenable from 301h April 1984. 

Salary - £13, 164-El 6,389 per annum inclusive. 
Application forms and further details available from the 
College Personnel Services Officer, Waltham Forest 
College, Fores! Road, Walthamstow, London £17 4JB. 
Tel: 01-527 2311, Ext. 259. 

Closing date 14 days Irom appearance of advertise- 
ment 




kareeanstdwadtertlutr , 


.Waltham 
f ForesL 
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BOURNEMOUTH AND POOLE COLLEGE OF 
ART & DESIGN 

(GROUP 4) 

PRINCIPAL 

(SALARY RANGE 
£18141 - £19269) 

REQUIRED FOR 1ST SEPTEMBER 1984 

The College has 550 full-time students - It offers 
four DATEC Higher Diploma and five DATEC 
Diploma courses plus a Foundation course and 
has just moved into new purpose built premises. 
Applications forms and further particulars arc 
available from: The County Education Officer, 
County Hall, Dorchester, Dorset DTI IX J. 
CLOSING DATE; 2nd March 1984. ci 4 isai 


Industry and Commerce 


PRINCIPAL 


T aiiTJ T T 


c.£12,000+ benefits 

We are a British company and an international market 
leader In the field of special purpose computer controlled 
printing technology. Located in a pleasant part of South 
Cheshire, we manufacture a wide range of products using 
the most advanced state-of-the-art technology. 

As a result of continued expansion we now. require a 
person qualified to degree level In electronics with an 
In-depth understanding of microprocessors to set up the 
training function, initially for engineers and staff. The 
training will evolve Into other areas of the busjness In due 
course. 

Experience of training within the services, university, col- 
lege or industry would be appropriate. 

Relocation expenses will be paid to a suitable applicant 
where appropriate. 

If you would like to know more, contact our Personnel 
Officer, Mrs D. E. . Swift on Crewe (0270) 684721 or write 
to:- •. 


Mrs D. Swift, 

MtCorquodala Machine Systems L 
Htfst Avenue, 

Weston Ropd Industrial Estate, 

8?srfS& 


slid., 


18 8 3 
(14903 


uiniT 


Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


School of Management 

The School of Management afters courses In Or- 
ganisational. Theory; 1 Management Studies, 
Marketing, Personnel Management, industrial 
Relations,: Public Administration and Educational 
Administration in the Division of Business and Ad- 
mlnf$tfBtiah’s> Beche/drs, Qreduete DJpfofva end 
Master of Business degree programmes. \V . 

. ' V Tenured Appointment 

’■ | Lecturer ‘ : 

TcT MARKfiriNQ . ; T. : 

Tejscjh'; msrk^tlng' at; unc^graduate' / 'arid! gqDt- 
1 graSuatalevel, ApptlaahfS; should ; have teaching 
and fskeafoh qompetentfejiri markiilng manacje- 
(Cent and In qi'tns functional areas, eg marketing 
ieaahrqh, strStaglq marketing, price ahd prpdiiot 
management promotion channels, retailing! .Sales 



Overseas continued 


VACANT POSITIONS 
College of Education - 
Foreign Language Department 
King Faisal University 
Al-Hasa, Saudi Arabia 

Vacancies for Faculty Men: 

V TWO Instructor positional Specialization In TEFL/TESOL to 
teach in Intensive and Non-lntenslve Englsft, Reading, Listening and 
Writing comprehension. 

2. Assistant Professor: Specialization In English and American 
Literature to teach courses In Introduction to Literature, Survey ot 
British and American Literature - British and American Poetry. 

3. Assistant Professor: Specialization In English and American 
Literature to teach courses In English and American Drama and Fiction, 
Comparative Literature. 

4. Assistant Professor: Specialization In Applied Linguistics (TEFL 
MethodarSecond Language Acquisition) to leach courses in Error and 
Contrastive Analysis, TEFL Methods, Language Learning. 

5. Assistant Professor: Specialization In General Unguis tics 
(PhonoUcs/TEFUTESOL) to teach courses In Introduction to Language 
end Phonetics, Practical Phonetics. 

Vacancies for Women Faculty: 

1 . Assistant Professor: Specialization In TEFL Method 3/Second 
Language Acquisition to teach courses In Error and Contrastive 
Analysts, TEFL Methods, Language Learning. 

2. Assistant Professor: SpecfaBzatfon In English and American 
Literature to teach courses (n English and American Drama and Fiction, 
Comparative Literature. 

3. Assistant Professor: Specialization In English and American 
Literature to teach courses In Introduction to Literature. Survey of 
English and American Literature, English and American Poetry. 

4. Assistant Professor: Specialization In General Linguistics 
(PhonstfcafTEFL) to teach courses In Introduction to Language and 
Phonetics, Practical Phonetics. 

6. Two Instructor positions: Specialization In Linguistics (TEFL/ 
TESQL) to leech courses In Intensive and Non-lntenslve English, 
Reading, Listening, and writing comprehension. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Ph.D. Degree for Professors, Associate and Assistant Professors, 
Master’s degree for Lecturers. Publication In professional Journals, 
minimum of two (2) years teaching experience for Assistant Professors 
and four (4) years (or Associate Professors and Professors. All faculty 
members are expected to conduct research in their area of Interest, 

Application forms oan be obtained from either of the following 
addresses, staling dearly the position for which you wish to apply: 
Dean. College ol Education, 

Foreign Language Department 


cfti UK Recniliment Office 

King Faisal University 
29 Betarave Square 
London 3W1X SOB 




King Faisal 
University " 

, P.O. Box 1787 
Al-Hasa 
8aud! Arabia 
31982 


Mors Information, especially on benefits, may be obtained after 
applying lor positions. . 

Closing date for appRoatiam: 9 March 1984. 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Is Institute Policy 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 

' • A$ 45,641 

The N.S.W, [nsUtu(s of Technology, an Institution of higher 
education, undertakes teaching and research work In seven 
faculties with a total enrolment ot some 9,000 students. The 
Institute provides s wide range of cotirfiss forthosa propos- 
ing to enter or already employed In professional work In 
Industry, rammerca or government 

n of GawrrfmenVtlte CauhcllOf IheJnStltute 


9, together 


ttqn> . incfudlna .a.etajemant of .the, conditions 
.be obtained -from QMmj SecrtUf i N . 8 .W. 
ce. •LMdoikon *' 1 “* 


^ on annual bonus ol nearly one monifi's salary. 

a Applicants should to qualified to teach Xhosa primarily but olso other • ' 5 
s. Bantu languages ot his/her competence, 

& Applicants should submit a lull curriculum vitas and the names and * 
m addresses ofthree referees noltater than 31 March 1984, to the ' x 
Ek Registrar (Attention: Appointments Office), Department E/412, 

unlvarafly ot Cape Town. Prlvote Bog, Rondsboech, 7700, South -*•; 
Africa Further information may be obtained from (he X ? 
1§& 'Registrar or from the Secretory. SA Universities Office, /4*v 
Wi Chichester House, 278 High Holbom, London W01V 

The University's policy ts not to discriminate on 
Xim*. H 10 grounds of sex, race or religion. 

Further Informallon on ihe aX:? 

imptementotton of tills policy Xb**-* 
la obtainable on 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Mathematics 
and Applied Mathematlca 
Durban, South Africa 

Applications are invited from suit- 
ably qualified persons regardless ot 
sex, religion, rece, colour or 
national origin for appointment to 
the post of 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

Salary in tea range: 

Senior Lecturer: RIB 643 to 
R26 930 par annum 
Lecturer: R14 175 to B24 833 
par annum 

which Includes a 1 2% pensionable 
allowance. 

The commencing salary notch will 
be dependent on the qualifications 
and/or experience of the successful 
applicant. In addition, a service 
bonus of 93% of one monthe salary 
Is payable annually. 

I Application forms, further par- 
ticulars of the poet and Informa- 
tion on pension, medical aid, 
group Insurance, staff bursary, 
housing loan and subsidy- 
schemes, long leave conditions 
and travelling expenses on flret 
appointment are obtainable 
from the Secretary, South Af- 
rican Universities Office, 
Chichester House, 278 High 
Holbom, London WC1V 7HE or 
the Registrar, University of Natal, 
King George V Avenue, Durban, 
Bouth Africa, 4001, with whom 
application!, on the prescribed 
form, must be lodged not Inter 
than 30 April 1984 quoting the 
reference D3A4. 

04187) 


University of . 
Botswana 
PROFESSOR OF 
HISTORY 

Applications aro Invited 
for Ina past of Professor 
of History nt the Universi- 
ty of Botswana. Applicants 
should be . specialists In 
Southern Control Af 
can History. Ideally t.._ 
successful candidate should 
, be available to take up 
anpalntinent ■ In Auauat, 
l»B 4. but. consideration 
will db given to candidates 
who wquld only .be abla to 
. accept Appointment at a la- 
date hut not artar An 
gust. 1883. 

' Qunil'ricAtlbris! I^h.O or 
.apulvalant. qualification. 

vit-asr-, .sms—’ ... - 


contract addition at 

of basic (alary and gratuity 
nt 33% or basic salary plus 
contract audition., on apo- 
cssafui completion or a 

(sG&r 

Aid .scheme end Education 
Allowance' .fojr Idspsticient 

Medium Schools. 
Booojidai'ji .Schools -an 
Boarding Schools the UK 
..varsity . makes _a . contetbu 


Bocondary . Sch 
.Boarding Behoofs the 

®!ftvSJ5S , n .V.Ka' ,b “ 

Applications ..with liamae 
and . addrosSaa or threef 


■-a r'lterr 


r ebruaj*g 


THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY IN 
CAIRO (EGYPT) 

Invites applications for posi- 
tions in the Freshman Writing 
Program of tha Department of 
English and Comparative Liter- 
ature to teach English rhetoric/ 
composition and possibly lan- 
guage. T 5 hours teaching per 
week. M.A. required, TEFL cre- 
dentials an advantage. Experi- 
ence in teaching non-native 
speakers of English helpful. 
Housing and transport 
ptovldea for expatriates. Two- 
year contracts begin Septem- 
ber 1984. Write, with curricu- 
lum vitae, to: 

Dean of the Faculty 
The American University 
In Cairo 

866 United Nations Plaza 
, New York NY 10017, USA 

University of 
Botswana 

Department of History 

LECTURER 

Applications^ are invited 
Tor tbs post of Lecturer In 
the Department of History. 
Candidates should be able 
to teach European History 
since 1730. and preference 
will be given to those who 
can tea Ah Introductory 
Courses in Arrlaan His- 
tory. The successful candi- 
date will be expected to 
take up appointment in 
August 1984. 

p^e.iricatlona: M-A. or 
,4.W. , “ P * r - 

airs- jsbscs 

contract . addition at 30 94 
of basic salary and gratuity 
at 25% of basic salary plus 


contract . addition, 
caaaful completion 


on suc- 
i of a 


children, reimbursed hi 
full ror English Medium 
Sohaojm ror Secondary 
Schools • and Boarding 
Schools, the . University 
makes e contribution to- 
wards the rees. 

Applications kith 
and addresses of tjjfM 
academia referees should 
reach the Assistant- Hea- 


ls trar tStarrinB), UnjverK- 

izvu riJtfr A " n 

UTIRIB . H BADMAfTlRof 

British School won tad roj* pro- 
posed school In Calcutta, Cow- 

■SK®%sbE ! m^SS 


Courses 


University of London 
Chalaea College- . 


SCIENCE ATCiffiLSEA 

Mflc courses -jj,.. 

lpUlttea for MPm • 
parch. Applicants 
first depres fn one 
clencea or matna- 

ia"clO*uii 
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Courses continued 


Education 

Development Scheme 


A number of Study Awards are to be offered by the Overseas Development 
Administration to enable candidates to enhance their qualifications by study 
or research and to widen their expertise to fit them for further employment 
within the Aid Programme or within related activities. 

Applicants must be British Citizens below the age of 45 with a minimum of 
5 years overseas experience in an aspect of education and should 
hold b degree and a professional teaching qualification. 

Awards which are made for a minimum of six months to two years cover 
fees and provide an allowance towards living costs, books and stationery. 
The amount is determined by the circumstances of the candidate. 
Closing date for applications is 16th March, 1984. 

Further details and applications forms can be obtained from: 
Overseas Development Administration, 

Room AH358 T, Abercrombie House. 

Eaglesham Road, East Kilbride, Glasgow G75 8EA. 

Please quote Reference AH 358/ Z 


OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT 


BRITAIN HELPING NATIONS 
TO HELP THEMSELVES 


ONE-YEAR 
GRADUATE DIPLOMA 
COURSES 
1984-85 

LINGUISTICS 

Thii course Introduces participant! to 
technique! of linguistic description and 
Ihe main areas of theoretical and 
applied linguistics. 

APPLIED LINGUISTICS AND 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
TUs course U Intended principally tor 
leathers of lriih and continental 
European ianguagea at primary and 
ppst-prifflaiy leveTi; applications will 
alio be considered from language 
teachers In other sectors of education. 
Application forms and further 
particulars are available from: 

Grad oate Studies (Mice 
Arts BoUdlng 
Trinity College 
Dublin 2, Ireland 
dale for applications U3QUi 

University of Liverpool 

DIPLOMA IN THE 
ADVANCED STUDY 
. OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for this 
course forth! sesBlon commencing 
October 19B4. The Diploma can be 
taken on a fuU-tlme (1 year) baste or 
part-time over two or three years. 
The part-time mode Involves eHhw 
qne or bra days attendance a wfeek 
over university terms, 

The course Is open to graduates or 
reraraduatee with appropriate sx- 
pen sneu who wish to acquire or ex- 
tend knowledge and to develop 
wpertselntha general field ot adult 
And continuing education. The 
™Pjpma normally provides access 
te the M-Ed. programme. 

AfipBfiafon terms and further de- 
.• "ja may be obtained from: Dr W. 
Connor Head of the Sub-Demrt- 
jreni of Adiit and Continuing §du- 
Mtkin, School of Eduoatlonal 
. a™*, ^ Tha Unlveralty of Llvar- 
?W, TO Sox 147, Liverpool L89 
WX. Tel: 061-709 0022, Ext 2787. 


v.pWi eges of Art 
; .c ontinue d 

•: WtnstfwBier School of Art 

• <?r- Arby and Deaton 

V - offfrtn&poklno 

: : ■ V?WCTUHBR ■ 

Hr f Vlf Hopti. 


UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
Graduate School In Arts 
and 8oclal Studies 

M.Phll 

(Development Studies) 

Ofisrad fay the University ol Buesox In 
confunctofl wllh ihe Inrituta of Devatep- 
menlBtudai. 

Mpllcallona ars Invtlad for iNs two year 
M.PWI (Davatopmenl Studies] courts. 
wWch la daalgnsd to pravUe an (Mar- 
dUdpllnaiy undaraiandlna of Uw pro- 
cssaaa cl dBvslopment uxfntperisncfl In 
ton practical apploulon of analytlca] tools 
to polley deotetono. 

Applicants should hold a good honoura 
degree Including some Kovxrioe and 
Should pralwahty have toms asparimoa 
of worting In a uiird World country, 

YWo offset bursarisi, to cover toe dll- 
fersnea between home and owseai 
baa, am being offered by the InsWuta of 
Development stud lea lor wftWi UK appl- 
canto wni be omklemd. 

Appitoatton form ind prospaotui ob- 
tainable from the Graduate Admis- 
sions Off! os, Unlveralty of Susaax, 
Brighton BNt SON. Tats Brighton 


Miscellaneous 


(0373) 60S75S, Bat. 1044. AppflBttiofM 
and refers as reports should be re- 
turned not later than 1st May, 19S4. 


advartlBemant. 


Awards 


All applications will bo Blvan 
mat considaratl orj|irr aspect! ve 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

RE PRINT 
SERVICE 


Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of the final report of 
the programme. First published in the THES 
27th May, 1983. 

Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the latest developments 
of IT in our universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. First published in the THES 17th June, 
1983. Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very important area of 
education examines developments which have 
taken place since last year. First published in the 
THES 1st July, 1983. Price 70p. 

All prices include postage and packing within the UK, 
but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 

Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below. 

Telephone: 01-253 3000 


Please send me the following reprints: 
Leverhulme- price 25p each 
Information Technology - price 80p each 
Education & Training for Employment- price 70p 


Name: 



Address: 


Personal 


I enclose my cheque/postal order (no cash please) made payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited the sum of 

Signed 

Please send this coupon to: 

Frances Goddard 

The Times Supplement : 

Priory House ’ 

St John’s Lane 

. . London EC1M 4BX .... ; ,■ #•, , >;« \ .. 
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BOOKENDS: Ngaio 
Crequer tnlks to Alan Doig, 


1 PfS* r/J-.F.?* Ilin wii fti I V, 


nd min intro tor who has just 
published a study of political 
corruption in Britain and 
Brian Morton discusses the 
work of the Dutch scientist- 
tumed-noveiist Martin Hart 
(page 14) 




DIDEROT and CARLYLE: 
John Hope Mason reassesses 
the life and work ofthe 
eighteenth century French 
pnilosophe who was the chief 
editor ofthe great 
Encyclopddie (page 16), and 
W. W. Robson reviews a new 
biography by Fred Kaplan of 
the nineteenth centurv 
British essayist and historian 
who so profoundly infl uenced 
Victorian intellectual life 
(page 19) 

Sue Mobs reports on the 
efforts bei ng made to attract 
more WOMEN into science 
and engineering under the 
joint initiative undertaken by 
the Equal Opportuni ties 
Commission and the' 
Engineering Council (page 
17) 


Home news i-8 


Letters to the editor 




Party Line (Jack Straw) 6 


HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Telephone 01-253 3000 


Dividing the second class 


The first instinctive reaction to the 
news ih at Oxford University is at last 
seriously considering the division of 
the second class of its honours degrees 
is simple relief that another anachron- 
ism is about to be abolished. How 
strange that it should have taken 
Oxford so Inns to fall into line. How 
unfair in all those who just missed a 
first to be lumped in a jumbo class with 
those who just avoided the third. How 
much more convenient it will he for 
research councils once the 2: l sheep 
have been dearly separated from the 
2:2 gnnts. 11ie.se ore the conventional 
thoughts that immediately come to 
niincf on lien ring the news from Ox- 
ford. 

A second more reflective reuction, 
however, inny he discreet sadness that 
Oxford 1ms finally and unequivocally 
joined the degree rat race. Of course 
Oxford like nllRritish universities (nnd 
now the University Grants Commit- 
tee) is obsessed by the quality of its 


graduates, which is generally regarded 
ns virtually synonymous wiln the class 
of their degrees. The Norrington table 
of college firsts is at least ns competi- 


tive an index as that of research grants 
made to departments. 

But this Oxford obsession with first 
class degrees Is not necessarily incon- 
sistent with the long and surprising 
survival of an undivided second class. 
The theory presumably is that it should 
be possible to identify and recognize 
the truly clever - Lord Ashby's '‘thin 
clear stream of excellence" - although 
terrible mistakes may be made both 
ways, but that it is less desirable or 
necessary to make a distinction within 
the brand mass of the intelligent and 
the competent. Obviously in a system 
that allows almost no outright failures, 
this broad mass does need to be 


distinguished from those who have 
nearly or effectively “failed". But this 
last feature is common ground be- 
tween the Oxford and the. non-Oxford 
patterns of degree classification. 

Outside Oxford degree classifica- 
tions express a rather different theory . 
The division of the second class into 
upper and lower implies the separation 
of graduates into the successful sheep 
(firsts and upper seconds) and the not so 
successful goats (lower seconds and 
thirds). The advantage is that this 
produces a split which is convenient to 
research councils in terms of post- 
graduate potential and to employers 
who find this crude division into sheep 
and gents useful. The disadvantage is 
that the 2: 1/2:2 split opens a quite 
arbitrary fissure in the broad mass of 
the intelligent and competent that is 
much harder to Justify than the distinc- 
tions between firsts and seconds, and 
seconds and thirds. 

In simple terms the Oxford pattern 
suggests that apart from identifying the 
truly talented and the almost failed, 
degrees should not really be classified; 
the non-Oxford pattern is more like 
the old eleven-plus examination and 
seeks to reward those who have done 
well- One virtue of the former is that it 
does not rank graduates in a neat order 
that can easily he used (or misused) by 
research councils, employers and 
other consumers of graduates. It is not 


necessarily a bad thing to force them to 
devise ana apply their own criteria for 
choosing the best graduates rather 


than uncritically adopting the ersatz 
academic criteria embodied in degree 
classifications. Even in the particular 
cose of research potential not nil firsts 
and upper seconds are suitable; nor all 
lower seconds unsuitable. In secular 
employment the correlation between 


degree class and vocational suitability 
is even weaker. 

No doubt Oxford will agree to divide 
its second class, although the conserva- 
tive instincts or its Congregation 
should never he underestimated. But 
this episode should not perhaps be 
allowed to pass without asking the 
simple question - why do we classify 
degree results instead of operating a 
simple pass/fail system as in many 
other countries? 

The simple but perhaps superficial 
answer is that it is administratively 
convenient. Bui is it really the job or 
universities to produce prepackaged 
graduates ready for uncritical con- 
sumption? Another reason is that 
degree classification is an essential 
clement in the whole idea of nn 
honours degree and the disciplinary 
specialization that lies behind it. 
Another is that as secondary schools 
have slowly abandoned their grading 
function, the pressure on higher 
education to pick the winners instead 
has increased. 

Yet why should a simple pass/fail 
system, backed up by a detailed trans- 
cript of a graduate's achievement, not 
work as well or even better than the 
present system or arbitrary and inflexi- 
ble degree classification? The pass/fail 
procedure would force the employers 
of graduates to make up their own 
minds about both the criteria and the 
individuals of their choice. Bui (he 
transcript would provide the detailed 
Information on which sensible and 
sophisticated judgments could be 
made in appropriate cases. So the 
Oxford decision may seem at first sight 
nothing more than the sweeping up of 
a few cobwebs; but it provokes some 
very interesting questions. 


Is there anyone up there? 


Arthur Kpcstler's bequest to establish 
a choir in parapsychology placed the 
universities in a cruel dilemma. The 
terms of his will made it Impossible to 
lake the money without at the same 
time endorsing the intellectual claims 
of parapsychology. That was why it 
had to be a chair; a discreet lectureship 
or a modest research programme 
would not do. . 

' .The universities' verdict is that de- 
spite their great need for such income 
they are not prepared to go very far 
towards endorsing the claims of para- 
psychology. Some were sorely temp- 
ted by the money; others Were 
attracted by the excitement of a bizarre 
enterprise. But in the end most de- 
clined to join th^race for the Koestler 
chair, which was still undecided this 
week. Their academic scruples were 
stronger than either their greed or 
their curiosity. 

‘This reluctant verdict is very much 
to the universities' credit. It is always 
difficult to advocate that any study 
.should be excluded front higher educa- 
tion. The university should be us 
catholic op institution ns possible In its 
Intellectual pursuits, the stadium 
generate of medieval tradition. But. 


there must be limits and parapsycholo- 
gy is right at the limit if not beyond it. 

Of course the intellectual life of 
higher education is very much influ- 
enced by the great metaphysical tradi- 
tions, Christianity itself and in this 
century Marxism and Freudianlsm. It 
is going too far to argue that only those 
questions that can be proved or dis- 
proved arc fit to be the subject of 
rational inquiry. Many metaphysical 
systems have begun as provisional 
metaphors that have later been refined 
into proper scientific descriptions. 
Others ore incnpable of advancing 
beyond the metaphysical stage by the 
nature of their beliefs, but do not 
deserve to be branded ns trivial or 
ant>-sdentific for that reason. 

But parapsychology fits into neither 
category. The decision to regard it as 
nn independent study, which is the 
only interpretation that can be placed 
on the establishment of a chair with 
this title, carries great dangers. It is 


and even antagonistic to mainstream 
pyschology, which will inevitably 
generate its own theories and tradi- 
tions. At the best such theories are 
likely to be chaotic and undisciplined 
by any proper scientific tradition; at 
the worst they arc likely to be drawn 
from cranky sources that in earlier 
centuries produced divination and 
astrology. 


to describe the study of abnormal 
psychological phenomena, although 
the winner may try to reduce it to that 
to save embarrassment. It is a rival 
discipline that disputes the scientific 
bases of orthodox psychology: for if It 
Is not why the '‘para"? To object to 
parapsychology being granted a re- 
spected place in the university there- 
fore is not to refuse to accept that there 
may be many things about the human 
mind we do not understand (and about 


arid other scientific disciplines. It is 
quite another to establish a . free- 
standing discipline iridependetit from 


the physical and social worlds), but to 
insist that knowledge must be pursued 
according to the careful rules of sci- 
ence; The university must Sustain a 
coherent intellectual order not pander 
to. the chaotic and atavistic imagl na- 
tion. . - : . • ' 


The image of sandwiches 


ClpMifled a^v0rtlriirig29436 



Laurie Taylor 
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You're through now. Professor Lap- 
ping. 

Thank you, Maureen. Hello, Roger. 
Gordon. 

How are you? Must he 10 years. 

All of 12. 

Really? 

Best part certainly. How's your de- 
partment? 

Oh, trudging along. Can't complain. 
One or two of them seem to have 
tnken early retirement without men- 
tioning it to anyone! And yours? 
Much the same. The students keep 
getting younger. 

Don’t they just. Are you keepingfit? 
Not too bad. A spot of trouble last 
term with the old back. Otherwise 
dean bill. And you? 

A little weekend rambling when the 
weather permits. 

No cricket? Remember when you 
bowled, your round-the-wlcket staff 
and had the cream of that Bristol 
University team back In the pavilion 
for 93? 

And you came in second wicket 
down and put on 87. 

Eighty-eight, now you mention HI 
Happy days. 

Look, Roger, you’ll know what I’m 
phoning about. 

Of course, old chap. 

7 just wanted to say that I've popped 
you down as third on both lists. If 
you felt able lo do Ihe same. 

Only too pleased, Gordon, As good 
as done. Keep In touch, won’t you? 

I will. All the best. Bye. 

I've got Professor Camforih on the 
other line. Professor Lapping. 

Jolly good. Hello, Geoffrey. 
Gordon, you old buggerl How are 
you? Must be IS years. 

Sixteen. World Association confer- 
ence in New Oilcans. 

Good heavens. You’re absolutely 
right. What a night that was, eh? I 
thought we’d never get you up those 
stairs, 'you simply wouldn’t let go of 
that ... 

I know, I know. And the sight of 
you, four sheets to the wind, sitting 
in the middle of Basin Street singing 
Frankie and Johnny. 

What a night. 

It certainly was. Look, Geoffrey, 
you'll know what I'm phoning you 
about.' 

Quite so, old chop. In fact I ve 
already done It, I’ve marked yon 
down as second on both H**s- 

Thal’s jolly nice of you, Geoffrey, 
and of course, we’ll be doing the 
same for you from our end. 
Excellent, Don’t let’s leave it so long 
before the next time, eh? , 

No, let's ;npt. Bye 

Professor Dukinffeld ori the black 
phone, Professor Lapping. Shall l 
pt(t him through? ■ 


ti • ' %•'» >4."! i, w ri .siiw iiwiuwmuy i 

; ,;Grants.|;Comtt|tteei » 
Lje^jlpfogkai iififais 
.kthejfonjs sha&of sflti 


ifmCht by the.tjnwftity' 1 ., aibhaft qf, the. reason for any lack of • 
ftjtteh > In )981pf i the ; Lfosl(ieriee; $ucaiiothcr part may be the 
Mhiyerettioaj 'Which, offer •> .itriagebt sandwich education.- Perhaps 
eofsMch'cQririies; te '■ v ;iOri wMdi wrilrjMS need aCace-llft^ less ■ 
* “"^^pcooirpvsisJol’ rdf the daffcSatririltfmills arid inore-bfi 
' " r-y ■>:* > 







You know, Maureen,. I’ll tell yo> 
one thing, those peer reviews in Tfu 
.THES , may be a lot of nonsense bu 
they certainly remind you, who y° u 
friend^ are. Jimbo, is that you" 

Typcxulo* byCtoinpuieiOrapbla Utf/ffiMl 

WiprvCo; Ttf., LtepSr WpUnp^HMihw^ 
NNf 3ftR! Friday. J7. 1084; U 
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